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A Review of the World 


The Three-Fold Attack 
Upon “Big Business.” 

HE legendary Argus had a 

thousand eyes. The modern 

man engaged in “big business” 

these days needs a thousand 

ears. The Supreme Court 
continues to say things it behooves him 
to hear. Woodrow Wilson is giving 
him warnings that he can not afford 
to disregard. And the Pujo investiga- 
ting committee is eliciting sensational 
testimony that he must heed and pon- 
der. With Congress, the Supreme 
Court and the President-elect—constitu- 
ting all three branches of the federal 
government—thus exhorting, ordering 
and threatening at the same time, the 
modern Croesus, if he had a thousand 
ears, would probably feel them all burn- 
ing. There are evidences that, with 
only two ears, he is hearing enough 
about himself to make him uncomfort- 
able. The stock market is visibly un- 
easy. With record crops, a record for- 
eign trade, and almost a record condi- 
tion in the iron and steel industry, the 
market might be expected to be buoy- 
ant. It was far, far from it last month. 


“Running a Corner” 
Is Now a Crime. 


VERY Monday is “blue Monday” 
F for Wall Street now. On that 

day the Supreme Court renders 
its decisions, and usually it tells us 
something more about the “rule of rea- 
son” and the Sherman law. Each de- 
cision is hailed as “one of the most far- 
reaching that has ever been handed 
down.” Those are the words applied 
to the decision announced by the Court 
the first Monday in January in the case 
of the so-called Patten cotton pool. In 
the latter part of 1909 and the first 


half of 1910 James A. Patten was fig- 
uring conspicuously in the headlines as 
the manipulator of a “corner” on cot- 
ton. The price of cotton went climbing 
up the ladder from 13% cents a pound 
in November, 1909, until it reached 20 
cents a pound in August, 1910—“a price 
never before reached, outside of paper 
inflation days, since 1836.” Many 
mills closed down because of the—to 
them—ruinous price. Patten and three 
others—Wm. P. Brown, Eugene G. 
Scales, Frank B. Hayne—were indicted 
under the anti-trust law for conspiring 
in restraint of trade. The Circuit Court 


A WORD TO THE WISE 


—Bee in Baltimore Sun 


decreed, before trying the case, that the 
conspiracy as charged “does not belong 
to the class in which the members are 
engaged in interstate trade or com- 
merce”; that “running a corner, instead 
of restraining competition, tends, tem- 
porarily at least, to stimulate it’; and 
that the obstruction resulting to trade 
was “so indirect as not to be a restraint 
in the sense of the statute.” The de- 
cision was appealed by the attorney- 
general. It is now reversed. 


The Rule of Reason and 
the Mills of the Gods. 


F COURSE the Supreme Court 

did not endeavor to say whether 

Patten and the others are guilty 
as charged. The case is yet to be tried. 
But it did say that if guilty as charged 
the conspiracy was a violation of the 
Sherman law. That law, says the 
Court, is not confined to “voluntary 
restraints,” where persons agree ta 
end competition among themselves. It 
extends to involuntary restraints as 
well, where persons “conspire to com- 
pel action by others or to create arti- 
ficial conditions which necessarily im- 
pede or burden the due course of such 
trade or commerce or restrict the com- 
mon liberty to engage therein.” “Run- 
ning a corner,” the Supreme Court pro- 
ceeds to say, “operates to thwart the 
usual operation of the laws of supply 
and demand, to withdraw the commod- 
ity from the normal current of trade, 
to enhance the price artificially,” and to 
do other abhorrent things. To prove a 
“specific intent” is not necessary, for 
“the conspirators must be held to have 
intended the necessary and direct con- 
sequences of their acts.” All this, evi- 
dently, applies to wheat corners, or pork 





go 


corners, or copper 
corners, or any 
other kind of cor- 
ners, just as much 
as to cotton cor- 
ners. “It is diffi- 
cult to see,” says 
the N. Y. Evening 
Post, “how any fu- 
ture attempt to cor- 
ner a commodity 
market can escape 
the scope of this 
decision.” When 
one recalls the sen- 
sational operations 
of the past in cor- 
ners on wheat, cop- 
per, etc., one feels 
that the decision 
has indeed turned 
a new page in our 
history and_ out- 
lawed a whole class 
of hitherto privi- 
leged and pictur- 
esque buccaneers. 
The “rule of rea- 
son” is like the 


mills of the gods. 
It has taken a long 
time to do its grind- 
ing, but it is grind- 
ing exceeding small. 


J. P. Morgan Before 
the Pujo Committee. 


HE —appear- 

ance of Mr. 

J. Pierpont 
Morgan last month 
to give testimony 
before the Pujo 
committee, which is 
out hunting for the 
“‘money trust,”” was 
a notable occasion. 
Long since, the re- 
serve that hedged 
our other financial 
kings about—Har- 
riman, Hill, Arch- “1 
bold, even Rocke- 
feller—was broken 
down; but Morgan 
has remained in a 
sort of sacrosanct 
ment of the press 
impression his appearance created. 
The Atlanta Constitution speaks of 
it as “what might be called an epic 
in the marvelous financial history 
of this country.” The Chicago Trib- 
une resorts to another art for a 
simile. Of his testimony it says: “It 
is a picture more engrossing than any 
old master Mr. Morgan owns—the pic- 
ture of a new master, a master of the 
mighty processes that move in this 
modern world, shaping the material 
destinies of nations and their millions 
of souls.” Another Bull Moose paper, 
the Chicago Evening Post, speaks of 
the hearing as “the apotheosis of muck- 


or anything else. 


gloom. The com- 
indicates what an 


So J. Pierpont Morgan testified before the Pujo committee. 
not upon a man’s collateral, but upon his character. ; 
Money cannot buy it.” 
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HAVE GIVEN MEN A CHECK FOR A MILLION DOLLARS WHEN I 


HAD NOT A CENT IN THE WORLD” 


raking,” in that Mr. Morgan “told what 
he did and why he did it with a com- 
pleteness that the poor magazine writer 
could never dig out.” It adds: “After 
his testimony the country will, we be- 
lieve, have a finer feeling toward Mr. 
Morgan. He talked like a statesman. 
There was in his testimony no touch 
of the stock gambler, no suggestion of 
that ratlike cunning that has marred 
similar interviews with men who prob- 
ably have greater fortunes than he. It 
was all done so quietly, too.” All the 
Bull Moose papers describe the occa- 
sion in rather emotional language. 
Says one of Mr. Munsey’s papers, the 
Washington Times: “History closed 
one chanter and opened another in our 


Credit, he maintained, depends 
“The first thing is character, before money 


American story 
when John Pier- 
pont Morgan ap- 
peared before the 
House Committee.” 


Impression Created 
by Mr. Morgan. 


HE testimony 

of Mr. J. Pier- 

pont Morgan 
seems to have as- 
tonished all the 
newspaper scribes 
with the apparent 
candor, directness 
and alertness dis- 
played. Says the 
Washington corre- 
spondent of the N. 
Y. Times: “His 
willingness as a 
witness and_ his 
evident sincerity 
and frankness seem 
to have created a 
distinctly favorable 
impression. Con- 
gressmen do not— 
and some dare not 
—admit that Mr. 
Morgan came, saw, 
and conquered ; but 
members admit pri- 
vately that the rev- 
elations of the day 
disclozed a new 
Morgan — or at 
least a_ different 
Morgan from the 
popular conception 
of him by the radi- 
cal element in Con- 
gress.” The com- 
mittee’s counsel and 
cross-examiner,Mr. 
Samuel Untermyer, 
is said to have 
made the remark, 
after the examina- 
tion, that Mr. Mor- 
gan exhibited the 
greatest candor of 
any witness he had 
everexamined. The 
Springfield Repub- 
lican is almost alone among the news- 
papers in the severity with which 
it criticizes certain parts of his testi- 
mony. It also notes the impression 
he created upon those who saw and 
heard him; but, it remarks, read coolly 
at a distance, much of his testimony 
“becomes utterly unconvincing,” his 
whole attitude on the question of the 
power of the money oligarchy “was a 
pose,” and when he insisted that he did 
not “dominate” anything, not even the 
house of J. P. Morgan & Co., “he talked 
mere rot.” The same paper adds: 
“Personality or character is everything 
in credit, in Mr. Morgan’s opinion— 
which becomes rather absurd when one 
considers that as many Jay Goulds. 


KNEW THEY 





MR. MORGAN BEFORE THE PUJO COMMITTEE 


Lawsons, Gateses and Morses have 
been produced in high finance as J. P. 
Morgans. Mr. Morgan’s testimony 
was immensely interesting, but it failed 
to be convincing at vital points. There 
is possibly more in the money trust 
bugaboo than men like our premier 
financier will admit.” 


On the Trail of the 
“Money Trust.” 


HE purpose of the Pujo commit- 
tee in questioning Mr. Morgan 


and, after him, Mr. George F. 

Baker, president of the First National 
Bank of New York; Mr. George M. 
Reynolds, president of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago; Jacob H. Schiff, head of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and many others, 
was to ascertain to what extent a 
“money trust” exists. The ground- 
work of the inquiry, so to speak, con- 
sisted of elaborate charts prepared by 
Philip Scudder, statistician of the com- 
mittee, showing the extent to which a 
comparatively few of the large banks 
and trust companies participate, by a 
system of interlocking directors and 
trusteeships, in the management of the 
large industrial and financial concerns 
of the country. Eighteen banks and 
trust companies, three being in Chica- 
go, two in Boston, thirteen in New 
York, have, it appears, 180 directors, 
who hold 746 directorships in 134 large 
corporations. These 134 cor- 
porations of banks and trust 
companies, insurance com- 
panies, railroad systems, pro- 
ducing and trading compa- 
nies, public utility corpora- 
tions, express companies and 
one steamship company — 
have total resources or capi- 
talization of $25,325,000,000. 
It is not charged that these 
institutions form a trust in 
the strict sense of the word; 
but the concentration of 
power thus effected is re- 
garded by many as a “money 
trust” in effect, and the effort 
of the committee’s able at- 
torney was to elicit from Mr. 
Morgan and others an ad- 
mission of this. 


*Mr. Morgan Not Conscious 
of Power. 


¢ the case of Mr. Rey- 
nolds the admission was 
quite freely made. “I be- 
lieve,” he said, “the money 
power now lies in the hands 
of a dozen men. I plead 
guilty to being one of the 
dozen.” He disclaimed mean- 
ing that any secret combina- 
tion existed; but this concen- 
tration of power in a few 
hands is the natural effect of 
our present banking laws, 
which, he thinks, should be 
overhauled and modified. Mr. 


Baker admitted the concentration, but 
would not admit the peril of it; tho 
in bad hands he could see the pos- 
sibilities of danger. Mr. Morgan 
would not admit even this. It is im- 
possible, he said, for any man or group 
of men to “make a trust on money.” 
His testimony on this point—which the 
Springfield Republican regards as so 
unconvincing—is, to us at least, lack- 
ing in lucidity; but the general tenor 
of it is that no man can wield the 
money power of the country for per- 
sonal or sinister purposes without at 
once losing it. Here is part of the col- 
loquy : 

Q.—Your idea is that when a man has 
got a vast power, such as you have—you 
admit you have, do you not? A.—TI do 
not know it, Sir. 

Q.—You admit you have, do you not? 
A.—I do not think I have. 

Q.—You do not feel it at all? A—No, 
I do not feel it at all. 

Q.—Your idea is that when a man 
abuses his power he loses it? A.—yYes, 
and he never gets it back again, either. 


Character Talks Louder 
Than Cash. 


HAT Mr. Morgan was talking 
here of a certain kind of power 
and control—that is control over 


the money supply—seems probable 
from the further colloquy as follows: 


Q.—If a man controlled the credit of a 
country, he would have a control of all 
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THE MODEST MR. MORGAN 


Q. Your idea is that when a man has got a vast power, such as you 
have—you admit you have, do you not? 

A. I do not know it, sir. 

Q. You admit you have, do you not? 

A. I do not think I have. 

Q. You do not feel it at all? 

A. No; I do not feel it at all. 
—Sykes in Philadelphia Ledger 
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its affairs? A —He might have that, but 
he would not have the money. If he 
had the credit and I had the money, his 
customer would be badly off. 

Q.—lIs not the credit based upon the 
money? A.—No, Sir. 

Q.—It has no relation? 
none whatever. 

Q.—So that the banks of New York 
City would have the same credit, and if 
you owned them you would have the 
same control of credit as if you had the 
money, would you not? A.—I know lots 
of men, business men, too, who can bor- 
row any amount, whose credit is unques- 
tioned. 

Q.—Is that not so because it is believed 
that they have the money back of them? 
A.—No, Sir. It is because people believe 
in the man. 

Q.—And it is regardless of whether he 
has any financial backing at all, is it? 
A.—It is, very often. 

Q.—And he might not be worth any- 
thing? A.—He might not have anything. 
I have known men to come into my office, 
and I have given them a check for a 
million dollars when I knew they had not 
a cent in the world. 

Q.—There are not many of them? 
Yes, a good many. 


A—No, Sir; 


A— 


Is There a Mechanism for 
Panics? 


T IS not necessary, the Baltimore 
| American, classed as conservative 
Republican, thinks, to prove that the 
eighteen Morgan concerns are throt- 
tling business or breaking the law; it 
is only necessary to prove 
their potency to do so. This, 
it holds, has been clearly es- 
tablished. ‘Here is the cen- 
ter of the mechanism for 
panics to which President- 
elect Woodrow Wilson re- 

ferred.” It continues: | 


“The possession of such 
power as this concern exerts is 
not only a menace, it is a dis- 
grace to the country. The light 
has been thrown on the con- 
cern that creates and that de- 
stroys values, that manipulates 
and that controls investments, 
that promotes and that suffo- 
cates enterprize, and that can, 
whether or not it does, debauch 
legislative halls and infect the 
standards of honesty of the 
country. ... No matter what 
the view of Mr. Morgan him- 
self, the country demands that 
such tremendous financial ad- 
ministration shall be brought 
under government sanction and 
supervizion.” 


The Springfield Repub- 
lican calls the apparent con- 
centration of power “appal- 
ling,” but believes that it is 
due to the banking system 
provided by Congress and 
has developed as a means of 
protection against panics, not 
to create them. The same 
view is held by the Atlanta 





Constitution, which speaks of this 
concentration as “inseparable from 
the banking and currency laws of the 
nation.” A. Barton Hepburn, chairman 
of the Chase National Bank of New 
York and formerly U. S. controller of 
the currency, cites figures to show that 
82 per cent. of the banking power of 
the country is in the hands of the de- 
positors, and only 18 per cent. in the 
hands of stockholders. “How idle it 
is,” says Mr. Hepburn, “to assert that 
any man or set of men dominate or 
control the vast resources of any group 
ef banks; 82 per cent. of such resources 
are subject to a checking control of 
people all over the country, and unless 
banking equities are observed, this 
checking power would be exercized and 
the offending banks would suffer.” 


President Wilson Will 
Put Progressives Only 
On Guard. 


O MUCH for the activities of Con- 

gress and the Supreme Court. 

But it is doubtful if both together 
were as responsible for the gloom that 
seemed at one time last month settling 
down over Wall Street as was the Pres- 
ident-elect. At Staunton, Va., at Chi- 
cago, and at Trenton he has been talk- 
ing about business men and the money 
trusts and the making of panics in a 
way that has startled and alarmed 
some of his supporters and given great 
joy to others. Democrats are likely to 
find out, so the Boston Transcript pre- 
dicted several weeks ago, “that Wilson 
and Bryan are in much closer accord 
than the country suspects.” Since then 
Mr. Wilson has done several things to 
verify the prediction. The N. Y. 
Times calls attention to the fact—a 
rather solemn fact to it—that Mr. Wil- 
son has called into conference with him 
Bryan, Clark, John Shgrp Williams, 
Underwood, Ollie James, Senators 
Gore and O’Gorman, and other Demo- 
crats classed as progressives, but he 
has issued no call to Senators Martin, 
Culbertson and Simmons, or any other 
leader of the conservative wing of the 
party. As the Times was pondering 
over this situation, Mr. Wilson broke 
into its reveries with an utterance that 
left no doubt as to the inferences to be 
drawn. Speaking in Trenton, N. J., he 
said: “I understand my duty to. be to 
stand back of the progressive forces in 
the Democratic party everywhere, and 
at every juncture.” 


Wilson’s “Dumbfounding”’ 
Speeches. 


HAT Mr. Wilson regards as 
\W a progressive Democrat he 

has also in the last few weeks 
helped to make clear. His recent 
speeches have laid stress not so much 
upon tariff revizion as upon a readjust- 
ment of our corporate and business 
life. Here is a passage from another 
speech that has provoked a lively storm 
of editorial cheers and hisses: 
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“There are unnatural panics. And 
sometimes panics occur because certain 
gentlemen want to create the impression 
that the wrong thing is going to be done. 
I have heard that certain men can create 
such panics. In my ignorance of Wall 
Street I do not know about this. But I 
do know that the machinery is in exist- 
ence for the creation of such panics. But 
I am not afraid of them. I do not believe 
there is any man living who dares to use 
that machinery to create such a panic. 
And if any one attempts it I promise you 
that I will build the gibbet for him as 
high as Haman’s. But that is only 
figuratively speaking. What I will do will 
be to direct the attention of the people 
to him, and I think that they will manage 
to cut him to the quick. With their eyes 
open, the people are not going to let any 
man do such a thing.” 


Speaking before the Commercial 
Club of Chicago, to an audience largely 
composed of bankers, railroad mag- 
nates, and captains of industry, the 
President-elect said last month: “I am 
not indicting the banking methods of 
America. Our banking system does 
not need to be indicted—it has been 
convicted.” He said further: 


“T cannot deal with you until you make 
the general public understand your mo- 
tives, because their belief that you are not 
acting upon high motives is the funda- 
mental, underlying, governing belief of 
the way they vote. You have got to clear 
yourselves before the general jury. There 
are business problems which it would be 
easy to deal with if the people were in a 
temper to deal with them, but they are 
not, and we must get the people in a tem- 
per to deal with them. And that job is 
yours, not mine. You are conducting the 
business of the country. I am not.” 


“It is hard,” said the N. Y. Times 
correspondent, “to give any idea of the 
dumbfounding effect that Governor 
Wilson’s speech had upon these men.” 


. Wilson to Put on 
War-Paint. 


THER speeches by Mr. Wilson 
have been like unto these. This 
one at Staunton, for instance: 


“The one thing that the business men 
of the United States are now discovering, 
some of them for themselves, and some 
of them for suggestion, is that they are 
not going to be allowed to make any 
money except for a quid pro quo, that 
they must render a service or get nothing, 
and that in the regulation of business the 
Government, that is to say the moral 
judgment of the majority, must determine 
whether what they are doing is a service 
or not a service, and that everything in 
business and politics is going to be reduced 
to this standard. ‘Are you giving any- 
thing to society when you want to take 
something out of society?’ is the question 
to put to them. ... 

“This is not a rose water affair. This 
is an office in which a man must put on 
his war-paint. Fortunately I have not 
such a visage as to mind marring it, and 
I do not care whether the war-paint is 
becoming or not. And it need not be 


worn with truculence. A man can keep 


his manners and still fight.” 


Thomas Jefferson Would 
Gasp and Rage. 


S WAS to be expected, the first 
Aum come from New York 

City. One of the very ablest of 
the papers that supported Mr. Wilson 
for the Presidency was the N. Y. 
Times. Even before his actual elec- 
tion by the electoral college last month, 
and two months before his inaugura- 
tion, it has grown censorious and sar- 
castic. “Here,” it says, speaking of 
the Staunton utterance we have quoted, 
—‘“here is implied a view of the func- 
tion of Government, and especially of 
the Government of the United States, 
to which the public mind is not accus- 
tomed and which opens up infinite pos- 
sibilities in many directions.” It is a 
function “that might well make Mr. 
Jefferson, were he living, first gasp and 
then rage.” He had great difficulty find- 
ing the right men for the work of gov- 
ernment; but “what would Jefferson 
think of his chances of success were he 
forced to select agents for the general 
regulation of all business on the basis 
of the Golden Rule?” Referring to the 
Chicago speech, The Times says “the 
implication of criminal purpose or ac- 
tion in Mr. Wilson’s hasty phrazes is 
without foundation and cruelly mis- 
leading.” 


Shouts of Joy From Pro- 
gressive Democrats. 


N OTHER journalistic circles the 
| reception given the President-elect’s 

utterances is not short of enthusi- 
astic. The Charleston News and Cou- 
ricr is one of the solidest papers in the 
South. It says: “If Woodrow Wilson 
can work out the task he has set for 
himself, can realize the vision he has 
held before the eyes of the nation, un- 
doubtedly his inauguration next March 
will mark the beginning of the most 
wonderful era America has known.” 
The Baltimore Sun has been counted 
as a conservative Democratic paper; 
but this does not sound like conserv- 
atism: “The country as well as the 
Democratic party ought to thank God 
for Woodrow Wilson and take fresh 
hope and courage for the future. The 
further we go with him, the better he 
grows. Every Democrat every- 
where must be prepared to keep step 
with progressive purposes and policies 
or have his case carried to the jury 
of the people.” It is convinced that 
“no President has ever had such a 
solid public backing as he will have in 
his fight for reform.” The Roanoke, 
Va., Times says Wilson either “is one 
of the wildest and windiest talking 
humbugs of our history or he will be 
the greatest President we have had 
since Washington.” Mr. Munsey’s 
N. Y. Press turns for a few moments 
from its admiration for Mr. Roosevelt 
to remark: “The Woodrow Wilson 











who has stood up to shake his fist in 
the face of stock market manipulators 
is not the Woodrow Wilson we thought 
he was in the campaign. He is a big- 
ger and a better Woodrow Wilson than 
the American people knew in the con- 
test for the Presidency. He may even 
be a bigger and a better Woodrow Wil- 
son than he imagined himself to be.” 


Mr. Munsey Proposes a 
“Holding Party.” 

HILE the octopus is be- 

ing chased to its lair—if 

octopuses have lairs— 

Mr. Frank Munsey, tak- 

ing pity on the poor 
beast, offers it a new place of refuge—in 
politics. He propozes to form 
a political “holding company” 
to take over the assets of 
the Republican and Progress- 
ive parties, form a new 
party to be called the Liberal 
Party, and conduct the af- 
fairs of the nation at the end 
of Mr. Wilson’s term of 
office. The proposal comes 
from him in the form of a 
large-type article, taking up 
the entire first page of his 
newspaper, the N. Y. Press. 
It is, in short, as follows: 


“Form a new party, a hold- 
ing party, to take over the Re- 
publican and the Progressive 
parties, as a holding company 
in the business world takes 
over and amalgamates compet- 
ing concerns. The Republican 
and the Progressive parties, 
politically speaking, are em- 
phatically competing concerns, 
and in competition with the 
big Democratic party they are 
powerless.” 


All the rest of the article 
is elaboration and argument. 
As independent entities, he 
would have both parties dis- 
appear. The voters in each 
State would hold State con- 
ferences on present party 
lines, each party sending an equal num- 
ber of delegates to a national con- 
ference, whose business it would be “to 
get together on principles and policies 
and to select a name for the new hold- 
ing party.” Two-thirds of the Repub- 
licans, he contends, have just as ad- 
vanced views as the Progressives, so 
getting together on principles ought not 
to be difficult. 


Senator Borah Predicts a 


. Reunion. 
R. MUNSEY has received some 
encouragement. William  L. 


Ward, of New York, calls the 
scheme “the first common-sense thing 
that has been suggested by any one.” 
And Mr. Ward is a practical politician. 
Oscar S. Straus deems Mr. Munsey’s 
ideas “worthy of serious consideration,” 
but thinks they ought to go farther. 








MR. MUNSEY HAS A SCHEME 





The union of Progressives should take 
in Democrats also; but Mr. Straus con- 
siders it “not unlikely” that such a 
union will be effected soon in the Demo- 
cratic party! William H. Vare, of 
Philadelphia, another practical poli- 
tician, says yes to the scheme; but he 
would change one detail. He would 
not use a new party name, but use the 
old name Republican! William A. 
Prendergast, controller of New York 
City, suggests that such a scheme would 
be well worth trying for the next elec- 
tion in New York City. A number of 
Congressmen are quoted in favor— 
Slemp of Virginia, Prouty of lowa, 
Jackson of Kansas, Norris of Nebraska. 
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“HOLDING COMPANY” IN 


OPERATION 


MUNSEY’S 


Coultaus in N. Y. 


But none of the heavyweights in either 
party seem to look upon it with favor. 
Senator Borah, of Idaho, is a man who 
will have much to do with any future 
union of the two parties, and he be- 
littles Mr. Munsey’s plan. He makes 
the following points: 


“Mr. Munsey has correctly scented the 
situation in one respect. That is, this con- 
solidation is already going on with the 
rank and file. The leaders of both fac- 
tions will have to discloze some speed to 
keep up with the procession. The rank 
and file of these two factions will be as 
solidly united inside of three years as the 
Macedonian phalanxes. The trouble with 
the ‘holding party’ is that it might not 
hold. Instead of a ‘holding party’ I pre- 


fer to experiment with a holding issue. 
All these plans which assume that organ- 
ization can direct and distribute and herd 
the mass of voters rest in error.” 
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Mr. Taft on the Future 
of the Republican Party. 


T least two leaders, however, con- 
A sxee to talk like irreconcilables 
President Taft and Colonel Roose- 
velt. In a speech in New York City, 
before an audience of the “old guard,” 
President Taft delivered a sort of post 
mortem diagnosis on his own political 
death. He referred good-humoredly to 
his “funeral obsequies,” acknowledged 
“the humiliation of defeat,’ expresse’. 
himself as gratified that, as he put :t, 
“my going out of public life will end 
the Taftophobia that has governed the 
action of some in influential positions,” 
gave his version of how ‘t had all hap- 
pened, and then declared: “What we 
wish to assure ourselves is 
that neither through Demo- 
cratic radicalism nor through 
the radicalism 
shall the pillars of our noble 
State be pulled down and the 
real cause of the people be 
sacrificed to dreams of dema- 
gogs and theorists.” 





Progressive 


Mr. Roosevelt Replies 


to Mr. Taft 
( ie ROOSEVELT 
seems as bitter as 
ever toward the Re- 


publican leaders. Referring 
to Mr. Munsey’s scheme, he 
has this to say: 


“I firmly believe that all 
good Progressives who may 
happen yet to adhere to either 
the Republican party or the 
Democratic party will in the 
end see that the chance for 
honest government and for the 
practical achievement of social 
and industrial justice lies in 
the Progressive party and only 
in the Progressive party.” 


Then reverting to Mr. Taft’s 
speech, Mr. Roosevelt said: 


“Last Saturday Mr. Taft 
stated in his speech that the 
result of the Chicago conven- 
tion was a triumph for the 
permanence of republican institutions. 
This is equivalent to the statement that 
the permanence of republican institutions 
depends upon the success of bare-faced 
political theft and fraud, engineered by 
men of the type of Mr. Barnes and Mr. 
Penrose in the interest of the perpetua- 
tion of bosses in politics and privilege in 
business.” 


Herald 


Then for the twentieth time he ran 
over the familiar specifications in his 
indictment, closing with the words: 


“Until the managers of the Republican 
party learn that theft and fraud and 
swindiing the people and impozing the 
will of the bosses, when they declare by 
a two to one majority at the primaries in 
the reverse way, is not the method in 
which to achieve the triumph of perma- 
nence of republican institutions, it is idle 
to discuss getting together with them.” 








Will the Democrats Reverse 
Our Foreign Policy? 

N the sixteen years which have 
elapsed since the last Democratic 
administration ended, many things 
have happened in the relations of 
the United States to other na- 

tions. Hawaii has been acquired. The 
Spanish-American war has been fought. 
The Philippines, Porto Rico and Guam 
have been added to our possessions. 
Cuba has been given independence with 
a string tied to it, one end of the string 
remaining in Uncle Sam’s hand. The 
Canal Zone has been purchased. Santo 
Domingo has been financially admin- 
istered. The Monroe Doctrine has 
been extended. We have taken an 
active part in suppressing the Boxer 
rebellion, securing the “open door” in 
China, and helping to adjust her 
finances. We have warned Mexico 
and we have landed troops in Nicara- 
gua. Enter now upon the scene, after 
sixteen years, a Democratic President 
and a Democratic House and Senate. 
One of the most interesting of all the 
questions that arise in consequence is: 
What will the Democrats do to our 


foreign policy? 


Democratic Opposition to 
Expansion. 

N answer to this question is at- 

tempted by a “Veteran Observer” 

in the Review of Reviews, who 
tries to “outline the foreign policy of 
the United States as interpreted by high 
Democratic authority.” Inevitably, he 
says, there must be a great change in 
that policy if the ideas to which the 
Democratic party has committed itself 
in party platforms and Congressional 
votes are carried out. “It may be go- 
ing too far to say that the change will 
be radical, but it can be little less than 
that.” The Spanish War “changed our 
entire foreign policy,” and in nearly 
every case of change where a record 
has been made of the vote, it is found 
by “Veteran Observer” that the Demo- 
crats were practically unanimous in 
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opposition except in the case of the 
Isthmian canal, and in that case they 
oppozed the method by which the Canal 
Zone was obtained. They have op- 
pozed every act of expansion — the 
treaty annexing the Philippines, the 
Platt treaty giving us rights of inter- 
vention in Cuba, the plan to admin- 
ister the finances of Santo Domingo, 
and all the rest. 


Fear of the Philippine 
Problem. 


HE new issue which many Repub- 

licans are looking for that will 

again bring Republicans and 
Progressives together, may indeed 
emerge from the foreign policy of the 
new administration, and, if certain 
predictions are to be credited, will be- 
gin with the question of the Philip- 
pines. The Philippine problem, says 
the Tacoma Ledger, “may turn out to 
be one of the most troublesome of the 
Wilson administration.” A writer— 
W. E. Brigham—in the N. Y. Sun goes 
farther. “Not only,” he says, “are the 
Democrats not united on the Jones bill, 
but many of them believe it could 
wreck the Wilson administration 
quicker and easier than any other sin- 
gle item of legislation.” The Jones 
bill is the one now on the calendar in 
the House of Representatives, reported 
by the committee of insular affairs, 
endorsed, according to the Philippine 
delegate, by every town in the archi- 
pelago, and for which a large majority 
in the House is said to be already as- 
sured. It requests the President to 
open negotiations with foreign nations 
whereby neutralization may be secured 
for the Philippines, declares the inten- 
tion of the United States to relinquish 
its claims of sovereignty eight years 
hence, and provides a new form of 
provisional government—a_ senate of 
38 members, a house of 87, all elective, 
and a president to be appointed from 
Washington for the coming probation- 
ary period. All that we would retain 








after eight years would be certain 
naval and coaling bases and terminal 
sites for cables. 


The Jones Bill as the 
First Line of Battle 
in Congress. 


HAT will be the attitude of 

President Wilson toward the 

Philippines? The platform 
on which he was elected favors “an 
immediate declaration of the nation’s 
purpose to recognize the independence 
of the Philippine Islands as soon as a 
stable government can be established,” 
guaranteeing independence until neu- 
tralization is effected by treaty. This 
is, of course, fairly elastic. It may 
mean eight years or it may mean 
eighteen. Mr. Wilson, in his campaign 
speeches, did not touch on this ques- 
tion, but in his speech at Staunton last 
month he touched upon ‘it very lightly 
in the following sentence: “The Philip- 
pine Islands are at present our frontier, 
but I hope we presently are to deprive 
ourselves of that frontier.” With Bryan, 
Speaker Clark and Underwood already 
committed to the Jones bill, there seems 
to be no doubt that President Wilson’s 
assent is all that is needed to make it 
one of the first great party measures 
of his administration. As President 
Taft and Secretary Stimson are al- 
ready openly fighting the measure, it 
seems altogether likely that the first 
clearly defined line of battle (tariff 
lines are never clearly defined) be- 
tween the two parties will come on this 
measure. As for the Progressives, their 
platform and their standard - bearer 
were alike silent on this subject in the 
campaign. But Mr. Roosevelt’s atti- 
tude seems to be open to but little 
doubt. The Democratic program is 
fully as much an assault upon his ad- 
ministration as upon Taft’s. The Jones 
bill may have therefore very important 
political effects. The question may 
soon become what Bryan once tried to 
make it—the dominant issue. 








ON 


THEIR WAY TO THE FEDERAL 


PRISON 


As a sequel to the McNamara case, thirty-three men, leaders of labor unions, were convicted in Indianapolis of unlawful transportation of 


dynamite from state to state, and sentenced to various terms in the federal prison at Leavenworth. 


This is the closing scene in a series of sensa- 


tional dynamite outrages, more than a hundred in number, extending over a series of years, in many states, in the effort of the ironworkers’ union 


to defeat the “‘open shop” policy. 











Is Alfred Russel Wallace 
Among the Pessimists? 


T was the veteran scientist, Alfred 
Russel Wallace, who declared 
twelve years ago that the prog- 
ress made in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was equal to that made in 

all the previous centuries put together. 
But last month, on the eve of his 
ninetieth birthday, he said, as quoted 
in the cablegrams: “Recently I have 
been meditating upon the condition of 
human progress and have taken a gen- 
eral survey of all history from those 
wonderful new discoveries in Egypt, 
going back 7,000 years, to the present 
day. I have come to the general con- 
clusion that there has been no advance 
either in intellect or morals from the 
days of the earliest Egyptians and 
Syrians down to the keel-laying of the 
latest dreadnought. Through all those 
thousands of years morals and intellect 
have been stationary.” Just how seri- 
ously he meant this off-hand statement 
to be taken is doubtful, for he adds: 
“In spite of my tirade against every- 
thing, I don’t think we need to worry 
about the future. The outlook is hope- 


ful.” 
Political Issues That Never 
Reach an End. 
OMETHING like this same alter- 


nation of feeling comes over one 
on surveying the problems still 
clamoring at the halls of Congress and 
State legislatures in this country to- 
day. They are such old and recurrent 
problems and they take so long to reach 
a final solution. The tariff question is 
as old as the nation. The currency 
question in many of its present aspects 
dates back to Alexander Hamilton. 
What shall we do with the Indian? was 
a query that confronted the Pilgrim 
Fathers and again confronts their 
descendants. One of the first debates 
under the federal Constitution was that 
relating to the negro, and it looks as 
tho it would be one of the last. The 
vice problems are as ancient as old 
3abylon at least and as modern as the 
turkey-trot. We seem sometimes, even 
in this land where speed seems to be 
our idol, to be going around like a 
squirrel in a cage, getting nowhere. 
And yet there is always a phaze of the 
situation that comes into view after a 
little meditation that makes one feel 
like saying with Mr. Wallace, “I don’t 
think we need to worry about the fu- 
ture. The outlook is hopeful.” 


Another ‘“‘Crisis”’ in Indian 
Affairs. 


HE Indian, the Filipino and the 
negro present three phazes of 
the race problem upon which 

Congress is asked to exercize itself in 
the near future. “The crisis in the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs,” said a 
high authority a few weeks ago, “has 
now reached its acute stage,” and de- 
mands “radical changes in the methods 
of dealing with the wards of the Gov- 


RACE PROBLEMS KNOCKING AT THE DOORS OF CONGRESS 


Doesn’t that sound cheer- 
Robbery and exploitation are still 
going on, it seems, according to Arthur 


ernment.” 
ing? 


C. Parker, secretary-treasurer of the 
Society of American Indians. The In- 
dian Bureau “has allowed” its charges 
to be robbed of millions of dollars’ 
worth of land and timber, at White 
Earth, Minn., and elsewhere. Mr. 
Parker quotes Commissioner Valentine 
in support of this statement. “It 
seems,” said the Commissioner a year 
agd, “as if in many white men there 
existed a different moral code among 
themselves and between themselves and 
Indians. Men who would not think of 
stealing from white men apparently 
consider it no crime to steal from In- 
dians. I am confronted now in several 
distinct parts of the country by thiev- 
ing from Indians which would make a 
highwayman blush—he takes some 
chances.” The facts are “so astound- 
ing” that the Commissioner would not, 
he says, believe them himself if he did 
not have the proofs. What is needed 
most, aside from honest agents and a 
public sentiment that will punish ras- 
cals, is, according to the Conference of 
American Indians, held last October in 
Columbus, Ohio, the passage of the bill 
(H. R. 18,334) providing for an In- 
dian Code Commission, which “shall 
not only codify the laws but determine 
the precise status of every Indian tribe 
and group in the United States and 
make specific recommendations through 
which the Indians may advance from 
a state of wardship through certain 
grades until they are enabled to take 
upon themselves the full status of un- 
restricted citizenship.” 


Lo, the Rich Indian. 

ND yet, we are assured, Lo, the 

poor Indian, is, despite all the 

thieving to which he has been sub- 
jected, very far from being poor. The 
redmen, we are told by members of the 
Columbus conference, are “the most 
wealthy people in America per capita.” 
Each one, on an average, is worth 
$3,500! There are, according to the 
latest census, 265,683 Indians in the 
United States and they own land equal 
in acreage to “several large States.” 
Moreover, Dr. Charles A. Eastman, 
the well-known full-blooded Sioux lec- 
turer, declares that “the policy and ul- 
timate purpose of Americans toward 
my race has been admirable, Christian 
in tone and theory.” This is certainly 
reassuring after our “century of dis- 
honor.” What he says further is 
equally so. He thinks the Indian has 
shown “phenomenal results” in his 
progress of the last fifty years. He 
says: 


“We were living the nomadic life a 
few years ago, with the skin or bark 
tepee and the dog travois. We had not 
even domestic animals or permanent 
homes. Some of us are to-day engineers 
and firemen on the great transcontinental 
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lines; others are advocates of no mean 
ability, and yet others are ministering to 
the sick of your own race in the approved 
ways of modern medicine. There are 
scores successfully engaged in business 
and the skilled trades, and many hundreds 
in stock-raising and agriculture. You will 
find men of Indian blood in the Con- 
gress of the United States and in several 
of the State Legislatures. Many of these 
men were born in the tepee. Is this not 
much to achieve in half a century?” 


On 
and 


The Indian is not vanishing. 
many reservations tuberculosis 
trachoma are serious perils, as a result 
of a complete change in mode of living 
and ignorance of the simplest sanitary 
precautions; but “where Indians are 
instructed and are not suffering from 
extreme poverty, they are as robust as 
any other class of people, and are in- 
creasing in numbers.” It is true, ac- 
cording to Professor McKenzie, of the 
Ohio State University, that the Indian 
to-day faces a crisis and, in the trans- 
formation he is undergoing out of the 
old tribal conditions, needs the protec- 
tion of alert public opinion; but “to- 
day for the “rst time the larger body of 
them are learning to read, write, and 
speak the English language and so for 
the first time establishing the possibility 
of a and a race- 
leadership.” 


race-consciousness 





Anniversary of the Eman- 


cipation Proclamation. 

HE fiftieth anniversary of the 

Emancipation Proclamation fell 

on the first day of last month. 
It was celebrated in Boston, New York 
and elsewhere, and in the pulpits and 
press of the land since that day the 
condition of the negro has been the 
subject of lively discussion. Here 
again there is ample material upon 
which either the pessimist or the op- 
timist may draw at will. Which you 
will be seems to depend upon whether 
you choose to lay stress upon the 
political rights or the economic rights 
of the negro. Booker T. Washington, 
for instance, lays stress upon the latter 
and his tone is invariably hopeful and 
encouraging. Professor W. E. B. Du 
30is, formerly of Atlanta University, 
now editor of The Crisis, lays stress 
upon the political rights, and his tone 
is apt to be bitter and aggressive. But 
the gloomiest view of the negro’s fu- 
ture we have noted comes from Prof. 
Franklin D. Giddings, of Columbia, 
if he is correctly quoted in the news- 
papers. He admits that the negro has 
made “some progress” as a property 
holder; but he cannot see that he has 
made any political progress or is likely 
to make any in the near future. He is 
persuaded that political rights have 
been a hindrance rather than a help to 
the black man; that conditions in the 
South are “as bad as ever’; that the 
problem is bound to grow worse rather 
than better as the negroes become real 
competitors of the white men in in- 
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dustry, and that “a race problem will 
arise that will be more dangerous and 
harder to handle than the situation the 
Civil War had to meet.” Professor 
Giddings seems to agree with James 
Ford Rhodes, the historian, who says 
that “no large policy in our country 
has ever been so conspicuous a failure 
as that of forcing universal negro suf- 
frage on the South.” 





Did We Really Abolish 
lavery? 


Ss 

O-DAY, in the opinion of Pro- 
T fessor Du Bois, who divides 

honors with Mr. Washington as 
leader of the negroes in this country, 
not only is the black man deprived of 
his political rights throughout .the 
South, but his industrial situation mani- 
fests a striking “physical likeness to 
slavery.” Over large areas of the rural 
South, there is “the practical impossi- 
bility of changing employment or em- 
ployer.” The Emancipation Proclama- 
tion abolished the open slave traffic, 
indeed; but the revolution that resulted 
was “in men’s minds rather than in 
actual physical or legal change.” The 
change was in the negroes’ mental 
horizon—‘“crude visions of wealth, in- 
dependence and manhood,’ which 
brought the sudden dawning of self- 
reliance and responsibility. This the 
White South called “impudence” and 
“has striven for a generation to beat it 
into sullen crime or suave hypocrisy.” 
The N. Y. Evening Post adds to one’s 
discomfort by pointing out that in 
South Carolina—whose governor re- 
cently declared openly his approval of 
lynching—the total amount expended 
by the State for education of negro 
children was but $1.71 per child in 1911 
and $1.98 in 1912, being at the same 
time $13.02 for the white children. In 
Georgia, the Post notes, there is in six 
counties “a sort of Ku Klux at work 
posting notices at night which warn 
all the colored people to leave or suffer 
terrible punishments,” and the result- 
ing exodus has alarmed even the white 
people. 





Driving the Negro Out of 
Governmental Service. 


N the very day of the anni- 

versary of Lincoln’s proclama- 

tion, the Washington corre- 
spondents announced that an effort was 
on. foot to induce Congress to disband 
the four negro regiments of the army, 
thus beginning a movement to drive 
the black man “out of every part of 
the government service except, per- 
haps, some strictly menial positions.” 
Senator Money, of Mississippi, indeed, 
wrote several years ago, in a letter to 
James A. Hamilton, of New York, 
frankly avowing this purpose. He 
said: “the United States must ab- 
solutely remove the negro from any 
share whatever in the government and 
make him a strictly dependent race.” 
And of one thing, says Professor Gid- 
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dings, we may rest assured, “the North 
will never make another attempt to 
force the South to yield the negro 
greater privileges.” The temper of the 
North in many localities seems to 
justify this statement. The lynching 
in Coatesville, Penn., in 1911, has been 
followed by the stubborn refusal of 
juries to bring in a verdict of guilty 
against any of the lynchers, and Gov- 
ernor Tener, in his latest message to 
the legislature, urged the revocation of 
the charter of the boro because “by 
fomenting murder and consorting with 
murderers” the people have, he holds, 
forfeited the rights of local govern- 
ment. Even Booker T. Washington 
notes that in one of the States a negro 
was recently lynched for “refusing to 
give evidence,” another for “being im- 
pertinent” and still another for not 
paying his debts. 


High Lights in the Picture 
of the Negro. 


F there are now enough low lights 
| in this picture, we will proceed to 
add a few high lights. Mr. Wash- 
ington gives us a few in a letter in the 
N. Y. Times. There is much, he ad- 


mits, to discourage those seeking a° 


solution of the race problem; but he 
adds: “I am able to state, without 
hesitation, that within the last ten years 
the public sentiment among the white 
people in the South favoring the en- 
forcement of law has grown fast, and 
has taken a deeper hold than has ever 
been true in the history of the Southern 
States.” When Governor Blease, at the 
Governors’ Conference, approved lynch- 
ing, “practically every other Southern 
governor present entered his protest.” 
In all the South to-day there is, Mr. 
Washington tells us, “practically no 
daily paper of any standing that does 
not openly condemn lynching and all 
forms of mob violence.” There were 
fewer lynchings in the last year than in 
any year (except one) of the last de- 
cade. North Carolina, with a negro 
population of 700,000, has not had a 
lynching in six years. Alabama has 
had but one in two years. There has 
been persecution in Georgia recently, 
but the white people themselves were 
the ones to protest against it. The 
negroes have made great progress. 
When the Emancipation Proclamation 
was issued, only three per cent. could 
read or write; now over 70 per cent. 
can do so. They own property taxed 
at $600,000,000. They cultivate 20,- 
000,000 acres of their own land, own 
10,000 stores and conduct 57 banks in 
the South. This beats by far the 
record of the Russian serfs liberated 
fifty-two years ago. 


Good Words for the South. 
HILE in social matters the 
y, Y, lines are strictly drawn in the 
South, says Booker T. Wash- 


ington, the negro is less handicapped 
in business there than in any other 








part of the country. “He is sought* 
after as a depositor in banks. If he 
wishes to borrow money he gets it 
from the local bank as quickly as the 
white man with the same _ business 
standing. If the negro is in the grocery 
business or in the dry-goods trade, or 
if he operates a drug store, he gets his 
goods from the wholesale dealer just as 
readily and on as good terms as his 
white competitor. . . As a skilled 
laborer, the negro has a better oppor- 
tunity in the South than in the North.” 
No similar group of negroes anywhere 
else in the world, we are assured, are 
as well fed, well clothed, well educated, 
own as much property or are as much 
encouraged in business as the American 
negroes. This tallies closely with the 
observations made by Sir Harry John- 
son, formerly governor of Uganda, in 
Africa. In his book published three 
years ago on the negro in America, he 
says: 


“Yet with all these imperfections in 
the social acceptance of the colored peo- 
ple of the United States—imperfections 
which with time and patience and accord- 
ing to the merits of the neo-negro will 
disappear—the main fact was evident to 
me after a tour through the Eastern and 
Southern States of North America, that 
nowhere else in the world, certainly not 
in Africa, has the negro been given such 
a chance of mental and physical develop- 
ment as in the United States. Also that 
nowhere else has the negro so greatly 
availed himself of his opportunities. In- 
tellectually, and perhaps physically, he has 
attained his highest degree of advance- 
ment as yet in the United States. Polit- 
ically he is freer there, socially he is hap- 
pier than in any other part of the world.”* 


Civilization of African 
Negroes. 


HE most discouraging count 
T against the negroes as a race, 

and the one which has had the 
widest popular effect, is probably the 
one made by Hoke Smith and many 
others, that the African at home has 
never achieved any kind of civilization. 
But Professor Franz Boas, of Columbia 
University, who according to the N. Y. 
Times is “generally recognized as the 
leading anthropologist of this country,” 
disputes this earnestly. Those who say 
this, he declares, do not know what 
they are talking about. There is, he 
insists, nothing to show that Europeans 
have any greater aptitude than the 
Africans, tho “in certain directions” 
they have developed farther. Says Pro- 
fessor Boas: 


“Along their own lines the negroes in 
Africa have progressed far. Their in- 
dustrial development is very high. Their 
pottery and wood carving are admirable, 
while their weaving compares favorably 
with the highest type anywhere. Their 
plush weaving is a most remarkable in- 
vention. 

“In agriculture they cultivate gardens 
rather than fields, but the tillage of the 
soil and the distribution of work between, 
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men and women is most elaborately 
worked out and is analogous to that of 
ancient Europe. 

“In metal work they are distinguished. 
It is probable, altho of course it cannot 
be proved, that the production of iron 
from the ore originated near the sources 
of the Nile among negroes. Certainly the 
art of smelting iron was known to the 
negro before it was understood by the 
most highly developed Europeans. 

“They have beautiful filigree work of 
iron. They inlay iron with copper, and to 
the most difficult casting imaginable. In 
Benin the capital was surrounded by an 
enormous wall covered with brass-work, 
which would with difficulty be copied in 
our best foundries.” 


Art as Developed by 
the Negroes. 


HIS will be to many a new picture 
of the negro life in Africa. Pro- 
fessor Boas adds other touches. 

The Africans, he asserts, are the only 
primitive people who have a regular 
judicial proceeding. They have also “a 
good political system,” which is funda- 
mentally the same all over the con- 
tinent: “Ordinarily there is a king and 
a number of ministers who have special 
political functions. There will be one 
in charge of the administration of 
justice, another of the agricultural in- 
terests, and so forth. In short, it is 
like a cabinet. Very often the king’s 
acts are checked by a second court 
presided over by a woman. The whole 
country is divided into provinces and 
each is administered in the same way. 
Representatives of these provinces, as 
well as representatives of the different 
trades, reside in the capital of the coun- 
fry and form a council of state, or 
whatever you like to call it.” As far 
back into history as we can go there 
have been “remarkable statesmen” 
among the African negroes, and an 
“enormous number 
of strong individu- 
als” with an “ex- 
traordinary power 
of initiative.” They 
have in some of 
the most primitive 
of the tribes a 
moralizing tenden- 
cy that has ex- 
pressed itself in 
the form of prov- 
erbs, very apt and 
astonishingly _ like 
our own. For in- 
stance: “I nearly 
killed a bird ;—no 
one can eat nearly 
in a stew.” “He 
runs away from 
the sword = and 
hides in the sea- 
board.” “Famine 
compels one to eat 
the fruit of all 
kinds of trees.” 


have been collected, says Professor 
Boas. One Congo king even advanced 
so far as to reason out a theory against 
war, and even when his people were at- 
tacked forbade them to fight and in- 
sisted on submitting all tribal disputes 
to arbitration. “Keeping Up With the 
Congo” might be a good title for the 
next book on international arbitration. 


Shadow of the Coming 
Election in Great 
Britain. 


RGANS of the opposition in 

England have persuaded 
themselves that Prime Min- 

ister Asquith will not de- 

lay a dissolution of Parlia- 

ment much longer. The rumors to this 
effect have not been denied or cor- 
rected in ministerial sheets like the 
London News. The next general elec- 
tion, observes the London Times, is 
the vital one in a series of elections 
affecting the British constitution. The 
general mind was keyed to an intense 
pitch over the medley of reports and 
suggestions regarding the “appeal to 
the country” when Mr. Bonar Law, the 
siow and cautious leader of the opposi- 
tion, made a bewildering and sensa- 
tional speech. If the coming election 
places power in his hands, he said, he 
does not intend to impoze food duties. 
“What we intend to do is to call a con- 
ference of the colonies to consider the 
whole question of preferential trade.” 
The question of food duties would thus 
not arise until those negotiations are 
completed. “We are told that the 
colonies have made no offer, that they 
do not wish such an arrangement.” If 
that be so, said Mr. Bonar Law, let it 
be found out. Tf it be not true, no 
food duties will be impozed in any cir- 
cumstances. These remarks seemed at 
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first to have precipitated a breach in the 
ranks of the opposition. The London 
Times led the revolt. “Unionist lead- 
ers,” it said, “must not attempt to shift 
the onus of food taxation on to a con- 
ference of ministers from over sea.” 
The point, it thinks, is simple enough. 
When Joseph Chamberlain first pro- 
mulgated his policy, an imperial con- 
ference of the British colonies was sug- 
gested to “co-ordinate our tariff and 
that of the dominions.” That idea is 
impossible to-day. 


Split in the Unionist 
Party in England 

NGLAND approaches her general 
election with her great Conserv- 
ative-Unionist party in something 
like a state of fission. That is the term 
employed by the Liberal Westminster 
Gazette. The assertion is not repudi- 
ated by the London Times, which has 
passed under the control, if not the 
ownership, of a peer who is said to op- 
pose Bonar Law personally. This op- 
position, strengthened by the wing of 
the party which holds to the Chamber- 
lain tradition of protection, has failed 
so far to depoze Bonar Law. He 
would have had to go last year, says 
the Manchester Guardian, had the fac- 
tions succeeded in combining upon a 
successor. Mr. Bonar Law wants free 
trade within the British empire. That, 
he says again and again, is his ideal 
For the sake of it, he will tax food 
from ports not British in favor of food 
from ports that are British. American 
wheat could not get into Liverpool 
without paying a duty. Canadian wheat 
could. But the expediency of this must 
not be left to a colonial conference. It 
must be decided by the votes of Britons 
in the British Isles. The mother coun- 
try claims the same right to govern 
herself that she 
has granted to her 


colonies. 


Will Free Trade Have 
to Go in England? 

HALL it be 
left to a meet- 

ing of coloni- 

al politicians, per- 
haps all strong pro- 
tectionists, to de- 
cide whether Eng- 
land’s food shall be 
taxed or not taxed? 
This is the ques- 
tion upon which 
Mr. Asquith will 
go to the country, 
insist the Liberal 
organs. English- 
men are_ refused 
by Mr. Bonar Law 
all leave to decide 
the question for 
themselves. Atleast 
the Liberal dailies 


area few opposition 
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organs which, like the Lon- 
don Times, chide Mr. Bonar 
Law. What that gentleman 
looks forward to, observes 
the protectionist Liverpool 
Courier, is a time when he 
will have given a promise to 
“these colonial politicians” 
to put certain taxes on Eng- 
lish food which he knows 
the English electorate would 
not agree to put on it. For 
why else should he fear to 
ask the English electorate 
for its special leave to do 
so? He convicts himself of 
disbelief in the possibility of 
getting a straight vote in 
England in favor of food 
taxes. The Manchester Guar- 
dian, an uncompromising 
free-trade elaborates: 











sheet, 





“Suppose the thing done. 
Mr. Law would have gone one 
better than George III. and 
Lord North. They threw away 
the American colonies by claim- 
ing for England a free hand 
in taxing them. Mr. Law would 
do his best to break up the 
whole Empire by claiming for 
the colonies a free hand in 
taxing England. Imagine the 
effect on English feeling to- 
wards the colonies when taxes on which 
Mr. Law had feared to take a poll in 
England began to raise the price of Eng- 
lishmen’s bread and meat, and when 
Englishmen began to digest, with their 
dearer or worse diet, the reflection that 
the colonies had done this thing in order 
that grain-growers and stock-raisers in 
the colonies might get higher prices. 
Such thoughts would make a pretty ce- 
ment for Empire. The Times puts it 
moderately; it says that Mr. Law’s pro- 
posed maneuver would ‘endanger the 
whole virtue of Preference as a measure 
of Imperial consolidation.’ It is some- 
what like saying that the application of 
a match would endanger the whole virtue 
of dynamite as an aid to architectural 
stability.” 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and Prime Minister 
Borden Fight Over 
Dreadnoughts. 


PON the reassembling of the 
Canadian Parliament at Ot- 
tawa last month, Prime Min- 
ister Borden manifested a 
firmer determination than 

ever to strengthen the British navy 
with three Dreadnoughts. He had 
thrilled all England with his promise 
of no less than thirty-five million dol- 
lars for battleships. He means to keep 
his word. The money will take the 
form of a direct contribution. Mr. 
Borden has no immediate notion of 
creating a separate Canadian navy 
with this vast sum that is to build new 
squadrons for the mistress of the sea. 
Liberals throughout Canada, however, 
are opposed to just that policy. They 
are determined to support to the end 
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“The Cause is progressing charmingly, 
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thank you; 
arsenic in the old gent’s tea.” 


—Kemble in N. Y. Evening Sun 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s proposition for 
naval units on the Atlantic and Pacific 
seaboards. The last words in the 
Dominion parliament before the ad- 
journment for the Christmas holidays 
took the form of a challenge on the 
point from the party led by Sir Wil- 
frid to the party led by Mr. Borden. 
That distinguished Libéral member from 
Ontario, Hugh Guthrie, implored the 
government to present.a redistribution 
bill at once. Then, he said, Mr. Bor- 
den could hold a general election on 
the issue of the naval appropriation of 
$35,000,000 to Great Britain’s fleet. 
There is not the least likelihood of any 
such occurrence, if we may credit the 
references to the subject in the Mont- 
real Witness and the Toronto Globe. 
There have been many caucuses, but 
no results. The debates have involved 
the Panama Canal, Canada’s relations 
to the balance of power in Europe, the 
struggle for sea-power between Great 
Britain and Germany, and whether the 
Monroe Doctrine is or is not a piece 
of impertinence. 


Getting $35,000,000 
from Canada for 

Britain’s Navy. 
VERYTHING points to a welter 
E of debate at Ottawa, according 
to the Dominion press, after 
which Mr. Borden will put through his 
great naval plan by means of a strict 
party vote. The Liberals manifest 
such vehemence of anger at the pros- 
pect that Sir Wilfrid, say the corre- 
spondents, may try to induce the Sen- 
ate to reject the Borden measure. In 
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NEXT MOVE 
we are now putting 


that event, the Prime Min- 
ister might dissolve Parlia- 
ment and hold a_ general 
election. That is the theory 
of the Liberal dailies of the 
Dominion. Another sugges- 
tion altogether is made by 
a conservative organ here 
and there. The Prime Min- 
ister might bring in a bill to 
“reform” the Dominion Sen- 
ate. He prefers to believe, 
it seems, that the upper 
house will not venture to 
defy “the will of the Cana- 
dian people.” In the mean- 
time, he concerns himself 
with the Liberal contention 
that Canada should not in- 
volve herself with the world 
politics of Europe. “It is 
in Europe that the strength 
of Great Britain lies,” to 
quote the speech of his min- 
ister for trade and com- 
merce, “it is there where she 
floats or sinks, lives or dies, 
and where our fortunes as 
citizens of the empire float 
or sink, live or die with 
her.” This is the con- 
servative standpoint that is 
taken everywhere throughout 
Canada. 


How Mr. Borden Got a 
egal Fright in Lon- 
on 


eee os but very private 
information regarding the strug- 
gle between Britain and Ger- 
many on the sea was given to Prime 
Minister Borden by the admiralty when 
he was in London last year. The 
speculations on the subject in the 
Toronto dailies are vague, but Mr. 
3orden became convinced that the 
mother country must be helped at once. 
That is why he gives or means to give 
$35,000,000 with as little delay as possi- 
ble. In due time he will formulate a 
scheme involving a navy on a Canadian 
basis of organization. Mr. Borden 
does not mean that Canada shall be- 
come a mere “adjunct” to the Empire. 
She must have a voice in the govern- 
ment of the Empire as a whole. The 
point was conceded. The significance 
of this, as the London Mail points out, 
is that the Canadian project is the first 
step to a radical, “even revolutionary,” 
reorganization of the British Empire. 
The notion has been received with 
benevolence by the imperialist Londqn 
Times. It can foresee a time when the 
Empire will be federalized—governed, 
that is, by a cabinet responsible not to 
the British House of Commons but to a 
parliament representing all the do- 
minions beyond the seas. There are 
Britons alive now who may see this 
come to pass. The passage of the 
Home Rule Bill through the Commons 
tends to a realization of the dream all 
the more quickly. 
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That most interesting of all the delegates to the peace conference, 
diplomatist with the umbrella seated next to Venezelos, is 
old gentleman with the cropped whiskers who looks indispos« 
and intelligent-looki: 


of making peace at all. The middle-aged 


camera with his right hand is the brilliant Councillor 
Daneff, has probably had his hat checked, a theory rendered plausible by 
refer to the man with the Lord Dundreary whiskers, 
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hands thrust negligently into his pockets. 


The Coming Canadian 
Navy to be Formi- 
dable. 


REAMS of a federation of the 

British dominions under a new 

constitution—which, as the Lon- 
don News dubiously would 
have to be written—are not agreeable 
to Canadian Liberals. They agree that 
Canada ought to havea navy. They 
argue that the United States should not 
be the greatest naval power in the west- 
ern hemisphere. They suggest, in the 
fashion of the Montreal Star, that the 
United States declining 
power, evidently ill fitted to cope with 
such a growing force on the sea 
Germany when the test comes., Since, 
we read in the Dominion press, war 
between Germany and Britain would 
bring Germany to Canadian shores, and 
since the United States would be too 
weak at sea to help even were it so 
disposed, the logic of the situation calls 
for the creation of a Canadian navy. 
But the Liberal organs demand a 
Canadian navy, not a gift of battleships 
to the navy in Europe. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier continues to insist that the 
navy must be unequivocally under the 
control of the Canadian parliament. 
Prime Minister Borden replies that no 
navy of an effective character could 
be built up in Canada in less than 
twenty-five years. Britain might be 
swept from the seas in the interval, her 
peril being so extreme. Mr. Borden 
was let into all the secrets of the 
British admiralty on this head and 
what he was told gave him a jolt. 
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Has Prime Minister 
Borden Reversed 
Himself ? 


ESS than four years ago Mr. Bor- 
den was urging a Canadian navy. 
He stood then where Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier is now. He urged that a navy 
be created and that only the Dominion 
government be in control. If he has 
changed, observe the conservative 
dailies, it is because he received that 
confidential and informa- 
tion in London recently. The Liberal 
Toronto Globe is not satisfied with the 
explanation. In Igog, it reminds us, 
Mr. Borden clamored for a Canadian 
navy, ruled by Canada! 


“No one had any suspicion that Mr. 
3orden propozed to postpone indefinitely 
the creation of that naval organization in 
Canada which he so earnestly urged upon 
Parliament in 1909. This is the amazing, 
the mysterious, the as yet unexplained 
difference between the Borden of 1909 
and the Borden of 1912. The speech of 
1909 was that of a Canadian. The speech 
of last Thursday was that of a man who 
no longer trusts the capacity of his coun- 
trymen to defend their coasts and com- 
merce, but who wishes to contract with 
the British Admiralty to do the work. 
Are the people of Canada prepared to 
‘hire’ their naval defence instead of hav- 
ing a naval force of their own built, 
manned, maintained, and controlled by 
the Parliament of Canada? That is the 
issue. Mr. Borden cannot escape from 
it. In plain and unmistakable words he 
himself made the issue in his speech of 
1909. Is the hired and subsidized system 
of naval defence that Australia outgrew 
and rejected years ago to be regarded as 
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enough ‘for Canada, with almost 
twice Australia’s population? That issue 
is great enough to stir all Canada to the 
depths. And it will.” 
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the Indépendance Belge of Brussels 
proves how completely domi- 
nates the Balkans. The fact is a reve- 
lation. It had been taken for granted 
that Bulgaria must play the part of 
dictator. She did the greater part of 
the fighting. She drove the Turk into 
Constantinople. She won the war. 
Much is made such details the 
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BLOOMING BULGARS 

They are the most concerned of all the del- 
egates to the London Balkan conference. Doctor 
Daneff, Prime Minister of Bulgaria more than 
once, and her greatest statesman, looks straight at 
you while he pulls on his gloves. In profile, 
whitely bearded, we see Ambassador Madjaroff, 
the representative of Czar Ferdinand at the Court 
of George V. and a scholar as well as a diplo- 
matist. 
Bulgarian envoy at the conference, 
Doctor Daneff, President of the Grand 
Sobranye and right-hand man of Fer- 
dinand in Sofia. There is too mani- 
fest a tendency to defer to Greece at 
the expense of Bulgaria, complains the 
inspired Sofia Mir, edited by one of 
the delegates to the conference. Nor 
is Servia placated by a promise of ac- 
cess to the Adriatic. There are to be 
more reservations on behalf of Austria 
than Mr. Stoyan Novakovitch, Ser- 
via’s most conspicuous statesman, can 
stomach. Montenegro’s views are lost 
in the confusion of a dynastic crisis at 
home. It seemed that the peace con- 
ference was deadlocked. Next its dis- 
solution was foreseen. Then Turkey 
got a sharp message. Finally, all was 
in doubt. 


CURRENT OPINION 


The Unexpected Im- 
portance of Greece. 


REECE has been so steadily 

depreciated since the very be- 

ginning of the war on the 
Turk that her conspicuous, not to say 
dominant, position at the London con- 
ference calls for explanation. It be- 
comes obvious, in the light of the 
Paris Figaro’s despatches, that her 
fleet kept command of the sea at the 
very time the ships were reported lost. 
Her army cooperated with the Ser- 
vians in the capture of three impor- 
tant strategic points. Her troops won 
two important victories unaided. The 
truth was either distorted or sup- 
pressed. Apart from the fact that 
Greece effected the Balkan alliance 
which has won the war, there is the 
further fact that she is more efficiently 
organized for a campaign against the 
Turks than are the other allies. Bul- 
garia, for example, has put her last 
man in the field. Servia is spread out 
on land rather dangerously. Monte- 
negro counts for little. Greece, on 
the other hand, has ships, fresh troops 
and a well-filled treasury. The reju- 
venated Greece of to-day is not, ob- 
serves a writer in the London Satur- 
day Review, the demoralized Greece of 
a decade since. She has reorganized 
her army, her navy, her treasury. “In 
the face of immense temptations, she 
has been loyal to her allies.” 


The Conflict Between 

Greece and Turkey. 
NLESS Greece be placated, there 
can be no peace in the Balkans. 
That is the verdict of the Euro- 
pean press. She insists, through her 
great statesman, Premier Venezelos, 
that she is not receiving her “slice of 
Turkey.” She accuses Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria of playing fast and loose with 
her. The determination of Premier 
Venezelos to oppoze autonomy for Al- 
bania, to oppoze even an Adriatic port 
for Servia, unless Greece be given the 
Aegaean isles, brought the first stage of 
the negotiations in London to a halt. 


The allies, we are reminded by the 
Paris Gaulois, know that Greece is too 
powerful to be ignored and browbeaten. 
She suspects an intention to play her 
false. That is why she would not con- 
sent to an armistice. Theoretically, 
she is at war with the Turk still. “Be- 
cause she has not boasted of her prog- 
ress, because she has preferred deeds 
to words, Europe has passed its ver- 
dict on Greece, a verdict fifteen years 
old. and needing revizion. Europe 
knows little or nothing of the cleansing 
fires Greece has passed through and 
sees fit to make her name a byword.” 
Thus an indignant mouthpiece of Pre- 
mier Venezelos, who vows to make 


the London conference a failure unless 
he is heeded. 


Between Turks 
Greeks on the 


3attle 
and 
Sea. 


HILE the peace conference 

in London was reluctantly re- 

vizing its ideas of the im- 
portance of Greece, that little power 
tried conclusions with Turkey on the 
seas. The battle was fought off the 
Dardanelles between squadrons hastily 
improvized. It seems impossible to 
ascertain which side won, altho it has 
been affirmed that the Greeks occupied 
a coast town. “We have taken Tene- 
dos,” they telegraphed the Sultan’s ad- 
miral, “and await your answer there.” 
“Your shells are falling wide,” retorted 
the Turkish commander, “and I would 
recommend better aim.” Other clashes 
between Turks and Greeks in the past 
month have led only to more epigrams. 
The siege of Janina, a place so im- 
portant to the Greeks that its ultimate 
possession may deadlock the peace con- 
ference anew, proceeded with all the 
fury attending the investment of 
Adrianople. As for the town last 
named, the Turks insist that if the Bul- 
garians will make no peace without it, 
the whole conference must be given up. 
This was reiterated again and again by 
the Sultan’s mouthpiece in London, the 
experienced Reshid Pasha, who does 


THE TURKEY-TROT TO TCHATALDJA OR THE BUNNY HUG OF THE BALKANS 


—London Throne 





TURKEY’S TERMS IN THE BALKANS 


not seem at all aware that his country 
has suffered the slightest reverse re- 
cently in the Balkans. 


The Dynasty in Peril 
in Montenegro. 

ARIOUS conspiracies to dethrone 

the King of Montenegro reached 

a head while the peace confer- 
ence was at a deadlock in London. 
Nicholas is too keen a censor to allow 
details to reach the world outside, but 
he and his dynasty, according to the 
London News, are in peril of losing the 
throne. The aged monarch holds the 
Servian king responsible. Those dailies 
which champion Nicholas at Cettinje 
accuse King Peter of an ambition to 
extend his sway at the expense of 
Montenegro. King Peter is son-in-law 
to King Nicholas, a circumstance which 
seems to embitter their relations sur- 
prisingly. “The Njegust and Kara- 
georgevitch families,” says our author- 
ity, “have long been rivals for ultimate 
predominance in united Servia and 
Montenegro, the latter mountainous 
land being of purely Servian national- 
ity.” A mutual hatred between the po- 
tentate at Cettinje and the potentate 
at Belgrade seems actually fiercer since 
the Balkan war than it was before. 
The position of Nicholas is precarious 
because Montenegro is the one mem- 
ber of the alliance which has emerged 
from the war with no great triumph 
over the Turk to its credit. Yet it was 
King Nicholas who began the struggle. 
He spent the month in arresting con- 
spirators. 


Nicholas of Montenegro 
Suspects He Is Be- 
trayed. 
HAT infuriates King Nicholas 
of Montenegro, according to 
the dailies he inspires—and 
he is deemed the best press-agent in 
Europe—is his belief that Austria has 


tricked him. He foresees a peace-pact 


in London that 
must cost him his 
throne. He de- 
nounces the Vien- 
na foreign office 
for insinuating that 
he wants the war to 
go on from selfish 
motives. Thus, as 
he alleges, the in- 
spired Mittagszei- 
tung (Vienna) and 
the inspired Neue 
Freie Presse (Vi- 
enna) attempt to 
frighten Montene- 
gro by publishing 
reports of the peril 
to the dynasty 
through the failure 
to capture Scutari. 
These organs in- 
stitute unflattering 
comparisons __ be- 
tween Servian suc- 
cesses and Mon- 
tenegrin failures. 
“The definite loss 
of Scutari would 
shake the dynasty 
at Cettinje, because 
the Servian  vic- 
tories have already decided the ques- 
tion of the future leadership of the 
Serb race in favor of the Karageorge- 
vitch family.” Thus runs the Vienna 
press campaign. King Nicholas re- 
torts that Austria-Hungary is striving 
to “cow and crowd” him to the wall 
so as to have a trump card in her hand 
before settling with Servia. 
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Where Turkey Stands 
in the Peace Nego- 
tiations. 

HERE must be an Ottoman Em- 
pire left in Europe after peace 
has been arranged. Such is the 
determination of the Sultan and 


firm 
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KING 


the grand march to Constantinople after all. 


Cholera forbids!” 


—Berlin Kladderadctsch 


TURKS WHO WOULD 

These representatives of the beaten Sultan at the London peace 
conference have just refused to confer with the delegates from Greece 
We have here, wrapped up in his overcoat, Osman Pasha and on the 
i Pasha. 
heard that the Sultan would deal with Greeks after all. 








NOT MEET 


GREEKS 


They returned next day smiling, having 


his advizers, from which no talk of a 
renewal of the war will serve them one 
jot. The information comes from the 
ablest student of world politics in 
Europe, Doctor E. J. Dillon, Balkan 
correspondent of the London Tele- 
graph. He is in intimate touch with 
the men who make policy at Constan- 
tinople. The demand of the allies for 
Adrianople, if persisted in, he writes, 
will be regarded and dealt with as an 
intimation that recourse to hostilities 
is contemplated for the immediate fu- 
ture. “Turkey is willing to look at 
every serious compromize suggested 
in the most favorable light and to 
make concessions when concessions do 
not involve disaster. But the line must 
and will be drawn at suicidal self- 
abasement.” The main point here 
seems to be Adrianople. That city is 
“a vital organ of the Ottoman state” 
and it can not be touched without de- 
stroying the whole political entity. 
Europe regards the existence of the 
Ottoman Empire as a necessity. “The 
guardianship of the Dardanelles and of 
the Sea of Marmora is one of its in- 
ternational functions.” Now that role, 
we are reminded by the inspired Doc- 
tor Dillon, implies certain conditions, 
one of which is the possession of a 
“hinterland” that shall include Adria- 
nople. 


Adrianople as the Key 


to the Peace Con 


terence 
EPRIVEDof Adrianople, Turkey 
would find the rest of her Euro- 
pean possessions of so little ac- 
coynt that she would much prefer to 
risk them with the conviction that in a 
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of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. Large 
numbers of these 
Turkish holders of 


fresh trial of 
strength she must 
regain. the city. 
This is the Turk- 


\\ 
\\ 


ish point of view 
as outlined with 
authority by Doc- 
tor E. J. Dillon in 
the London daily. 
“Turkey, therefore, 
is minded to reject 
all overtures which 
do not recognize 
her right to re- 
main in possession 
of Adr.anople.” 
Even were the 
place to fall before 
any definite con- 
clusion of peace, 
Turkey would still 
put forward that 
claim, “and assert 
it with all the 
means of which 
the Empire dis- 
poses.” Europe, 
which allowed the 
Balkan states to 
disobey its behests, 
to make war and 
upset the status 
quo, will not ques- 
tion Turkey’s right 
to defend her ter- 
ritory to the ut- 
most. The idea 
thus set forth is 
the burden of 
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commissions, rash 
and hot-headed 
young men, are 
clamoring for a 
resumption of the 
war at all costs. 
They have gone 
over to that jingo 
body, the so-called 
“committee of 
union and _ prog- 
ress,” which is 
held responsible 
for the catalog of 
disasters compriz- 
ing the history of 
constitutional Tur- 
key. The idea at 
Constantinople is 
to put the forces 
under the comand 
of that capable 
national hero, 
Mahmud _ Shefket 
Pasha. This is 
the situation which 
complicates nego- 
tiations at London, 
observes the Ger- 
man daily. It is 
responsible for the 
refusal of Turkey 
to listen to advice 
from the Chancel- 
leries respecting 
Adrianople. That 








much comment on 
the situation in 
the inspired Jkdam 
of Constantinople. That organ of 
Pan-Islamism reveals further that the 
army of the Sultan is most eager 
for a renewal of the war upon any 
terms. It concedes the reluctance of 
the statesmen in the Sultan’s capital to 
begin the struggle again. However, it 
reflects, they are all old men. The 
army comprizes the youth and the am- 
bition of the Ottoman state. It was 
taken by surprize, but it will soon give 
a good account of itself. The Sultan 
is no longer allowed even to consider 
the transfer of his government to an 
Asiatic capital. “Moslem public law 
strictly forbids any cession of territory 
for which the plea can not be put for- 
ward that resistance is physically im- 
possible.” And before the lines of 
Tchataldja, guarding Constantinople, 
stands an Ottoman army of 180,000 in 
battle array. 


Turkey’s Idea of the 
Misfortunes She Has 
Sustained. 


MPRESSIONS of Turkey as the de- 
| feated party in the Balkan war grow 

faded as one looks at the strategical 
situation from Constantinople. Not a 
hundred miles from the Sultan’s capi- 
tal, we are told by the Jkdam, a Young 
Turk organ, the citadel of Adrianople 


THE SILENT DELEGATION 


—Macauley in N. Y. 


is surrounded by the troops of the al- 
lies. But an army of a hundred and 
eighty thousand men can march at any 
moment to its relief. Besides, the fort- 
resses of Janina and Scutari are still 
unconquered. Greece continues her 
warlike operations, but, according to 
the Young Turk print, she has been 
worsted in the past few weeks on land 
and sea. The allies, furthermore, do 
not possess a fleet upon which they can 
rely. The victories on the water have 
been on the side of the Turk. That 
great soldier and even greater diplo- 
matist, Osman Nizami Pasha, has made 
much of these considerations in Lon- 
don, where he, too, is a delegate. He 
speaks always of the inflexible resolve 
of the Sultan to hold Adrianople as 
well as Constantinople. He has no 
hope that the conference will succeed. 
He is prepared to shake the dust of the 
British capital from his feet and take 
the field in a fortnight. 


Jingo Politics at Con- 
stantinople. 


NE consequence of the armistice 
has been to drive every officer 
on the fighting line at Tchataldja 


into politics, it appears from the de- 
spatches of the accurate correspondent 


fortress is the 
theme of a song 
highly popular in the cafés of the Sul- 
tan’s capital and implying confusion to 
the Bulgarians. The mere suggestion 
that Greece be given the Aegean 
islands upon which she insists is 
scouted by the officers at the Sultan’s 
capital. Yet the war can not end 
unless Greece gets Tenedos, Chios 
and Mytilene in addition to Crete and 
Samos. 


World 


What Bulgaria Must 
Have Before War 
Can End. 


INGOES in Constantinople, insist- 
J ing upon the retention of Adrian- 

ople, show no greater firmness 
than does Ferdinand of Bulgaria in 
clamoring for possession of the place. 
His leading emissary in London, Pres- 
ident Daneff of the Sobranye, insists, 
according to the Manchester Guardian, 
that Turkey is “simply mad.” She 
must bend her haughty spirit to the 
fall of Adrianople, which is inevitable, 
and to a cession of that town to Bul- 
garia. The Bulgarian plan is to come 
to peace with Turkey first—in concert 
with all the Balkan allies—and later to 
adjust differences among the four little 
powers. The most hopeless of these, 
apart from the clash of ambition be- 
tween Servia and Montenegro, is the 
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THE ATTEMPT TO SLAY THE INDIAN 


rivalry between Greece and Bulgaria. 
They are like open enemies at Salonica. 
Its capture was due solely to Greek 
valor, according to Athens. “When 
the Crown Prince forced its capitula- 
tion after the decisive battle of Ye- 
nidze, the Bulgarians were at least 
eight miles distant.” Thus the Greek 
Premier. Yet Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
“had the audacity” to enter the place 
and treat the Greek commander as his 
guest. That soldier was removed for 
accepting this interpretation of the po- 
tentate’s attentions. 


How London Views the 
Peace Negotiations. 


INTS in the Paris Temps that 
H Turkey is playing “a game of 

bluff” do not altogether com- 
mend themselves to London. There is 
in the English -press a vague fear that 
the Jingoes in the Sultan’s army may 
force the fighting just when peace 
seems assured. Constantinople cher- 
ishes the delusion that the war is really 
a stalemate, laments the Manchester 
Guardian. It is supposed by the Sul- 
tan’s advizers that if Bulgaria chooses 
to renew the contest, she has no alter- 
native but to waste thousands of men 
in attacks on the Chatalja lines. The 
Bulgarians, however, could fortify the 
hills opposite Chatalja, hem the Turks 
in there, and concentrate in force be- 
fore Adrianople. “Moreover, with the 
Greek fleet in command of the Aegean, 
it might be possible to turn the lines by 
an attack on the Asiatic coast opposite 
Constantinople.” London press com- 
ment is in line with these suggestions. 
It takes its cue from the declaration of 
Prime Minister Asquith that he feels 
confident of a permanent peace. A re- 
sumption of the 


in close touch with the British foreign 
office. This means, our authority in- 
sists, that a strong hint has been con- 
veyed to the Turkish government by the 
Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance. 
The Sultan’s advizers would be mad to 
disregard it. “First of all,’ observes the 
influential English organ, “by decree- 
ing that Albania is to be autonomous, 
the great powers recognize that the 
status quo ante bellum can not be re- 
stored.” The Turkish rule of Albania 
is gone forever. The Turks have been 
driven out of Macedonia. The Sanjak 
of Novi Bazar, old Servia, and the 
whole’ of the three villayets are occu- 
pied by the allies to-day. Here then, 
says the inspired English paper, is a 
great change which the powers regard 
as an accomplished fact. Speaking 
with the authority of the British diplo- 
matic service, as whose mouthpiece it 
is accepted, the London Post proceeds: 


“Having asked for an armistice and ob- 
tained one, to which Greece is not a 
party, for the evident reason that by con- 
senting to an armistice Greece would lose 
the advantages which she derives from 
her fleet, the Turkish Government has 
caused delay in the proceedings by objec- 
tions to the presence of the Greek Dele- 
gates, objections raised only to be with- 
drawn. Does the Turkish Government 
quite realize the way in which dilatori- 
ness in these negotiations influences the 
feelings of Western observers? The im- 
pression made is that Turkey is not satis- 
fied with the issue of the campaign, and 
would, perhaps, like to reopen it. That 
feeling on the part of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment is intelligible. Turkish officers 
may think that now that the armistice has 
given them time to bring up fresh troops 
and rearrange their forces they would 
like to have a fresh chance.” 


VICEROY 103 


The New President of the 
French Republic 
N the election of Raymond Poin- 
care as successor to President 
Fallieres, the third French repub- 
lic signifies to Europe its purpose 
to maintain in full vigor the alli- 
ance with Russia. Poincaré had been 
known as the Czar’s candidate. When 
the newly chosen President was in 
Russia not so long ago, he was toasted 
in Tsarskoe Selo as the coming ruler 
of his country. That procedure was 
commented upon at the time as a dis- 
play of typically Muscovite bad taste. 
However, as London Truth said then, 
the French are ready to forgive the 
Russians everything. On the eve of 
the result, the Berlin Kreus-Zcitung 
ventured to observe that in the French 
presidential election, Poincaré stood 
for the Dual Alliance. The significance 
of his victory now is, therefore, ap- 
parent. It may be that a man of the 
strength of character of Poincaré, as 
the German daily said likewise, can 
not fit into the theory that the French 
President is but a figurehead. The new 
executive is bold, impetuous, not easily 
led, yet tactful. He passes from the po- 
sition of Premier into that of nominal 
ruler. 


Attempt Upon the Life of 
the Viceroy of India. 


N ORGANIZED conspiracy of 
wide ramification is conceded 
in British papers to be behind 
the attempt upon the life of 
the Viceroy of India. Lord 

Hardinge, whose wounds turn out 
serious, was thought at first to be the 
victim of an irresponsible madman. A 
bomb was thrown from a roof during 
the state entry 





war is to him un- - 
thinkable. There 
are times when 
the same _ confi- 
dence finds expres- 
sion in the London 
Times. Its hopes 
tend to drop and 
to rise again from 
day to day, other 
dailies being equal- 
ly mercurial. 


The Substantial Fact in 
the Balkan Negotia- 
tions. 


UROPE’S 

great powers 

—the recon- 
stituted and strong 
concert—accept an 
autonomous Alba- 
nia and “commer- 
cial access” to the 
Adriatic for Servia. 
This is the yreat 
fact, the net result, 
of the month, ac- 
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cording to the Lon- 
don Post, an organ 


cO EAST, OLD MAN! 


—Minor in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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into Delhi. The 
missile exploded in 
the howdah, or seat 
upon the back of 
one of the ele- 
phants, where the 
Viceroy sat with 
his wife. The 
holder of the um- 
brella was killed 
outright and sev- 
eral spectators lost 
their lives. Lord 
Hardinge himself 
received some six 
wounds and faint- 
ed from loss of 
blood after he had 
given orders for 
the ceremonies to 
proceed. His wife 
escaped unhurt. At 
last accounts the 
condition of the 
Viceroy had _ be- 
come critical. The 
assassin made good 
his escape, altho a 
thoro search for 
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him was begun at once. Everything, 
as the London Saturday Review ob- 
serves, points to the work of a politi- 
cal organization. “A fanatic working 
alone could not either have procured 
the bomb or effected his escape unde- 
tected.” The episode seems certain to 
produce a policy of reaction from the 
conciliatory methods of Lord Morley 
in India. There is likely to be a re- 
vival of the stern methods of Lord 
Curzon, who believed in a pompous, 
spectacular and despotic government 
for India. Lord Hardinge, who was an 
intimate friend of the late King Ed- 
ward, had been in the diplomatic serv- 
ice before he went to Calcutta. He is 
described as self-effacing and~ quiet. 
He avoided the pomps and severities 
of the Curzon era. The lesson of his 


misfortune, say the conservative Lon- 
don organs, is that India can not be 
ruled by British Liberals. 


Causes of Impending 
Catastrophe in India. 


HEN the Asquith ministry is 
\W forced to surrender power in 

Great Britain, it will hand 
over to some future Prime Minister a 
task of pacification in India that may 
tax the resources of the empire. In 
this sense every Conservative daily in 
London comments pessimistically upon 
the attempt to slay Lord Hardinge. 
He is the victim, we read, of a mis- 
taken theory of government—the idea 
that western political ideas can be 
made to work among Orientals. Many 
people of liberal ideas, complains the 
London Times, are prone to inquire 
when the people of India are to be 
admitted to a full share in the govern- 
ment of India. “This question is also 
asked with dogged persistence by the 
classes of Indians who have been edu- 
cated at the various colleges and uni- 
versities.” These do not, of course, 
represent the 278,000,000 who were re- 
turned at a recent census as illiterate, 
nor indeed do they represent the ma- 
jority of the better educated of their 
countrymen. Most of those who know 
India well, says the British daily, “and 
can put themselves in the place of the 
real Indian patriots,’ will sympathize 
with their aspirations but will never- 
theless agree with the observation of 
Lord Curzon that the salvation of 
India is not to be sought in the field 
of politics at the present stage of her 
development. This is the point of view 
from which the Conservatives criticize 
the Liberal administration, especially 
during the short period of Lord Har- 
dinge’s viceroyalty. The hopes of the 
people are raised too high. 


Importance of the Vice- 
roy of India. 


VEN Englishmen have very con- 
fused notions as to the meaning 
of such an office as Viceroy of 
India, as to the differences between 
one of these governors-general and an- 
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other, between the, high official in a 
country like Canada, relieved of many 
personal burdens by a parliamentary 
government and a responsible ministry, 
and the Viceroy of India, representing 
his sovereign in a _ semi-autocratic 
role for which there is no place in the 
Dominion or in the great federation of 
the South Pacific. Lord Curzon him- 
self spoke to this effect in a defense of 
his theory of the government of India 
—a theory at the opposite pole from 
that of the Viceroy who has just been 
so seriously injured. In India, Lord 
Curzon points out, there are members 
of an executive council, local admin- 
istrators and heads of departments, 
each with large powers, but behind 
and above them all is the Viceroy. He 
it is who is held responsible in India, 
and still more in Great Britain, for the 
success or failure of every great meas- 
ure undertaken during his term of 
office. On him falls the whole weight 
of adverse criticism, “which,” says 
Lord Curzon, “is not always reason- 
able or just.” If l.e does not reform 
everything that is wrong, he is told 
that he is doing too little; if he re- 
forms anything at all, that he is doing 
too much. Lord Curzon can not be 
said to have been a popular Viceroy, 
as Lord Hardinge is. But he escaped 
assassination. 


What Great Britain Is Re- 
solved Upon in India. 


F THE disaster to the Viceroy 
means that there is really an or- 
ganized conspiracy in India, the 

fact will deeply disappoint the British 
people, laments the London Spectator. 
At all events, it adds, “it is a steadying 
thing” to remember what makes it pos- 
sible to face and overcome all the con- 
ceivable difficulties of governing India: 


“Some people always talk as tho the 
British race performed a kind of conjur- 
ing trick by staying in India with a com- 
paratively small armed force and without 
the sanction of popularity. As a matter 
of fact, it is not a wonderful perform- 
ance. The various Indian peoples are 
so disunited and in different degrees so 
antipathetic to one another that it would 
be a miracle if they ever joined in a com- 
mon opposition to British rule. Such a 
miracle is unimaginable. Caste alone will 
prevent it so long as caste exists. That 
is the simple physical reason why it will 
always be possible to continue our rule 
in India. The second reason is a moral 
reason, but of no less weight. It is that 
the people of India require our rule. We 
are not in India for our pleasure or our 
profit. If we were, it would be the most 
natural thing in the world to say that 
the game is not worth the candle as soon 
as intense difficulties and dangers arise, 
and leave India to go to perdition in her 
own way. But we cannot do that. We 
are in India, and shall continue to be in 
India, because we are required there. If 
our rule were removed, India would at 
once become a prey to the strongest of 
the racial aggregations, and they in their 
turn would ultimately be devoured by in- 


truders from outside the borders of India. 
The history of India would repeat itself, 
and the country would be the scene of a 
long succession of dominations and ma- 
rauding invasions. After the Mutiny 
John Bright said, ‘We do not know how 
to leave India and, therefore, let us see 
if we know how to govern it. We may 
not yet have discovered the panacea of 
government, but it is as true as ever that 
we must find it, for ‘we do not know 
how to leave India.’” 


Beginning of the End of 
the Chinese Republic. 


UAN SHI KAI, hero of the 

world’s’ greatest republican 

adventure, as the Berlin 

Kreus-Zeitung calls him, ap- 

pears in the month’s de- 
spatches as the survivor of a wrecked 
ship of state, clinging desperately to 
the fragments of what was once a gov- 
ernment at Peking. Even the London 
Times, taking the Chinese republic seri- 
ously to the last, concedes now the 
hopeless character of the extremity to 
which Yuan has been reduced. The 
greatest living Chinaman has no funds 
in his treasury. He commands an 
army which refuses obedience. He 
issues bonds which have been boy- 
cotted by one of the powerful financial 
groups which promised to accept them. 
The opium crisis has revived acutely. 
No pretense of obedience is now made 
by the provincial governments. Not 
once did the prospect daunt the aged 
Chinaman. On the contrary, he ten- 
dered a reception to the members of 
the diplomatic corps, assuring the am- 
bassadors of the certainty that a new 
constitution will shortly emerge in a 
working condition. He must have 
known, observes the Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung, that Russia had already re- 
solved to foreclose her mortgage on 
Manchuria. The excuse for this is 
that Yuan Shi Kai’s government is a 
defaulter in the payment of the vast 
indemnity wrung from her Manchu 
dynasty after the Boxer rising. Prime 
Minister Kokovtseff, the Czar’s Pre- 
mier, is willing enough to give Peking 
a little grace, but he is overruled by a 
grand ducal clique, burning for re- 
venge in the far East. This clique has 
foiled every effort to rehabilitate China 
through the famed “six-power group” 
which was to have taken her in hand. 
France has been forced to stand by 
Russia, her ally, in the pressure upon 
Yuan Shi Kai. He has friends who 
are weak in finance and enemies who 
are strong in the money market. That 
is his undoing. The financiers of the 
six powers have taken the Chinese loan 
on their terms—not his. 


Russia’s Efforts to Over- 
throw the Chinese Re- 


yublic. 
USSIA’S action is the latest and 
R the worst illustration of the pol- 
icy of using finance as a means 
of putting political pressure upon a 
poor and weak power, observes the in- 








dignant Manchester Guardian. ‘“Some- 
times this is quite openly done, as in 
the case of Morocco, whose Sultans 
gradually put themselves in the hands 
of the French government by the loans 
which they accepted.” In the present 
case, China is accepting money, or 
rather applying for it, from private 
groups of financiers, at least theoret- 
ically. “In the ordinary course the 
transaction would be, as may have been 
in the past, simply between the lenders 
and China.” The lenders would bar- 
gain for what they considered satisfac- 
tory rates of interest and security for 
it. If they did not secure them, they 
would withdraw from the transaction. 
In practice, it has been the habit of all 
the powers to give aid to their people 
in seeking and negotiating concessions 
of all kinds. No doubt, says the Lon- 
don News, which like English minis- 
terial organs is prone to censure the 
workings of the six-power finance now 
dominant in China, such official assist- 
ance has been really valuable in_secur- 
ing satisfactory conditions as to the 
security for loans or the management 
of railroads built from their proceeds. 
Its main object has been to increase 
the influence of each country as against 
its rivals. From such a game Russia 
emerged in the month just ended in 
the position of relentless creditor, in- 
sisting upon the pound of flesh. No 
concealment is made of her annoyance 
at the participation of American finan- 
ciers in the six-power loan negotiated 
last month. Americans are suspected 
of too great a reluctance to see a dis- 
membered China, too keen a partiality 
for republican forms of government. 


How Russia Excuses Her 
Pressure Upon China. 


HINESE emigration into Mon- 

golia has gradually become a 

danger to Russia, according to 
the explanations put forth in the St. 
Petersburg Novoye Vremya. Mongo- 
lia, it seems, is gradually losing its 
value as a buffer state. One of the 
results of the loan Yuan Shi Kai seeks 
might be the construction of railroads 
towards the Russian frontier. This 
would force the Czar’s government to 
strengthen its regiments in the region 
affected. Neither of these alleged rea- 
sons, according to the comments in the 
English papers, is of the slightest force 
as a justification for combining politi- 
cal considerations with the securities 
of a loan. That is not quite the stand- 
point of the inspired Paris press, es- 
pecially of that portion of it for which 
the Temps speaks. The French gov- 
ernment has exerted a pressure upon 
St. Petersburg regarding the Balkans 
which has been made tolerable only by 
Paris support for the grand ducal aims 
at Peking. Indeed, the actions of 
Prime Minister Kokovtseff for some 
weeks past inspire a suspicion that he 
is using the Balkan crisis as a screen 
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CHINA’S GIANT 


Li Hung Chang, the dead and gone statesman 
whose name once filled the world, is honored at 
Shanghai by the first statue erected in the 
Chinese empire to a Celestial after the manner of 
the sculptor’s art. The style of monument pre- 
ferred by the Chinese has hitherto taken the 
form of a temple. 


behind which to effect all sorts of 
coups in the far East. The charge is 
made with some boldness, at any rate, 
in the Berlin dailies. It finds support 
in the complaints of the London 
Times and in the admissions of the 
Paris Débats. The continental dailies, 
indeed, refuse to take the republic of 
Yuan Shi Kai seriously. They affect 
to deem him more or less of an ad- 
venturer. The national assembly, from 
which so much was hoped, has shown 
its incapacity. There is now in Peking 
no supreme authority, no settled policy 
and no power to carry any important 
measure into effect. 


Intervention in China as 
the Next Step in World 
Politics. ; 

OREIGN intervention has become 
the nightmare of the Chinese re- 
public. Russia will force it. The 
explosion will occur in Manchuria, if 
the prophecies of observers on the spot 
be reliable. In the meantime the 
Manchu dynasty are held in reserve to 
play what to the Berlin Vorwérts 
seems a familiar Russian game. A 
royal pretender to the throne will 
emerge from the confusion which it 
is the intention of the Russian ambas- 
sador in Peking to precipitate. It 
would not surprise some spectators to 
witness a transformation scene of 
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startling suddenness. The Chinese re- 
public, the national assembly, the pres- 
idency of Yuan Shi Kai—all would be 
swallowed up in a financial earthquake 
arranged between St. Petersburg and 
Tokyo. Whatever happens, according 
to the London Mail, would be staged 
between the acts by the Mikado and 
the Czar. Yoshihito is seemingly 
chagrined by the existence of a 
Chinese republic. He is annoyed by 
the propagation of Socialism, radical- 
ism, republicanism, in his own domin- 
ions by Japanese, irresponsibles who 
refer to the great Chinese model. 
Nothing embarrassing to Yuan Shi 
Kai will be opposed fiercely by the 
Prime* Minister of Japan. Count Kat- 
sura does not believe in democracies. 
How the Great Chinese 
Bubble May Burst. 

HiNA, if left to control her own 

destinies, will surely revert to 

a form of government which 
leaves the “Son of Heaven” upon the 
dragon throne. The prophecy is made 
with assurance by that most experi- 
enced of observers at Peking, J. O. P. 
Bland, whose study of recent events 
and present policies in China is now 
comanding world-wide attention. He 
predicted the events of the past two 
years at Peking with all the insight of 
a Cassandra. The Chinese, he now re- 
minds us, are peculiarly averse to any- 
thing like finality, either in politics or 
in business. Instinctively they recog- 
nize the virtue that resides in loop- 
holes for second thoughts: 


“This characteristic of the race is 
clearly reflected in the Manchus’ abdica- 
tion edicts. In the first place, they avoid 
the use of the Chinese term which con- 
veys directly the idea of complete abdica- 
tion. They record the fact that the 
dynasty has ceased to exercize its ruling 
powers, but the imperial title remains, 
whilst the rank and dignities of the iron- 
capped princes and other ‘hereditary no- 
bles are left unimpaired. Finally, in the 
matter of pensions and right of residence, 
the terms conceded by the republicans to 
the court are liberal. As an autocratic 
ruler, the Emperor has retired gracefully, 
and not without honor, from the scene; 
as the head of the ex-imperial clan he 
continues to exist, and that in close prox- 
imity to the Forbidden City; continuing, 
within the limits thus prescribed, the cere- 
monial and religious functions of his 
house.” 


The Manchu Emperor 
Awaiting the Inev 
itable in China. 

N THE profound seclusion of the 
summer palace the Manchu Empe- 
ror will continue, observes Mr. J. 
O. P. Bland—and no one knows the 
dynasty better—retaining his house- 
hold staff and elaborate court etiquet 
and enjoying due courtesy, if not fealty 
and obedience, from his former sub- 
jects. In a country where political 
intrigue is rife, where the loyalty of 
troops is bought and sold, it is evident 
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that a court, reputed to possess vast 
sums in hoarded treasure, must con- 
tinue to play an important part in pol- 
itics. A counter-revolution in favor 
of the Mafchus would be a national 
calamity, according to this high author- 
ity. The inevitable disorganization of 
the republican system at Peking brings 
it well within the bounds of possibility. 
There are still formidable military 
forces partial or faithful to the Manchu 
cause. If, then, the present chaotic 
conditions continue, a _ reactionary 
movement in support of the Manchus 
is practically certain to occur. Even 
setting aside the Manchus as alien 
rulers who have forfeited the respect 
of the masses, the eventual restoration 
of the monarchical form of govern- 
ment would appear to be morally cer- 
tain. Such a restoration alone could 
avert the secession of provinces with 
strong local instincts. 


Who Will be the Next 
Head of a Chinese Dy- 


nasty? 

\ K JHETHER in the hands of 
Yuan Shi Kai or of the 
lineal descendant of the Ming 

Dynasty, the imperial person and 

authority are essential to the existence 

of China as a united nation. Thus 
positively is the grand factor at Peking 
set down by Mr. J. O. P. Bland. The 
antecedents and personal qualifications 
of the sovereign are matters of second- 
ary importance, he grants. But main- 
tenance of the monarchical principle is 
inseparable from the Confucian tradi- 
tion. A throne is the natural center of 
the Chinese political and social system: 


“Amongst the constitutional monarchist 
reforms, the candidature of the Marquis 
Chu, lineal descendant of the founder of 
the Ming dynasty, has been widely sup- 
ported, especially amongst the literati of 
Anhui and Hupeh. He ig forty-five years 
of age and reported to be intelligent and 
of good education. It may safely be pre- 
dicted, however, that if Yuan Shi Kai 
should elect to become the founder of a 
dynasty, his relations with the army lead- 
ers and his personal prestige would ef- 
fectively extinguish the chances of a 
Ming restoration. In this connection, it 
is worthy of note that the great families 
of China, the ‘big names’ of Tzu Hsi’s 
reign, the Li’s, the Tsung’s and the Tso’s, 
are all completely dissociated from the 
Republican program and would undoubt- 
edly be a powerful factor (tho impov- 
erished by the disorders of the rebellion) 
in any movement for the re-establishment 
of a monarchy. 

“But in the light of history, and in 
view of the manifold dangers which 
threaten the ancient Chinese State, this 
much appears to be certain; that either 
the Man of Destiny will emerge, to en- 
force salutary discipline on the warring 
factions political, or the country will fall, 
exhausted, a prey to its stronger neigh- 
bors. The latter fate is, indeed, at this 
moment overtaking the northern depend- 
encies, and who shall say at what point 
‘geographical gravitation’ will cease? 

“The Republic, in any case, seems to 
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be, humanly speaking, impossible. Look- 


ing back to the accident of its birth and 
of its growth, the wonder is that it should 
ever have come to maturity.” 


The New Spanish Prime 
Minister on Good Terms 
with the Pope. 


UROPE was taken somewhat 
by surprise when the new 
Prime Minister of Spain, the 
wealthy and liberal Count 
Romanones, announced his 
purpose to send an envoy to the Vat- 
ican. Alfonso XIII. has had no repre- 
sentative at the Holy See for the past 
two years. The dead and gone Cana- 
lejas was expelling the religious orders 
slowly but surely. The position of 
Roman Catholicism as the State re- 
ligion was for a time imperilled. A 
liberal Premier—Romanones is a radi- 
cal as well as rich—was pledged to 
bring to a successful conclusion the 
campaign of anticlericalism with which 
the name of Canalejas has come to be 
associated. The swift, almost freak- 
ish, transformation in the aspect of 
affairs is ascribed in the French dailies 
—Madrid organs are censored just 
now and the cables are “edited” in 
Spanish ports—to a dynastic peril. 
The King has spent the past month in 
a conflict with the Cortes over a pe- 
dantic constitutional point. He has 
been trying to gain time, the Paris 
Temps reports, until the labor disturb- 
ances are dispozed of. The Spanish 
monarchy has again been saved by a 
division in the ranks of its enemies, 
the anticlericals of all shades. Alfonso 
XIII. is seeking the protection of the 
pillars of society. Yet he dare not 
make his tactics too obvious. For the 
time being, he balances. That is the 
Spanish situation as seen from the 
standpoint of Paris. The Vatican is 
not at all deceived by the sudden 
change of heart. The papal Secretary 
of State has even raised an objection 
to the names suggested for the post of 
envoy from Spain. He is accused in 
the Madrid Epovca of receiving Spanish 
Republicans “too cordially.” He 
knows, adds the London News, that 
the sentiment of Spain is so strongly 
republican that almost any great pop- 
ular movement is capable of shaking 
the Throne. He will be careful lest he 
ally the Vatican with a dead cause. 


A Radical Analysis of the 
Spanish Situation. 


OLITICAL progress, from a 
P radical standpoint, can not be 

expected from the “palace-con- 
trolled liberal and conservative clerical 
camarillas,” to quote the words of G. 
H. B. Ward, in the London Socialist 
Review. The heralded anticlericalism 
of Canalejas seems to this observer to 
have worked out in nothing more 
tangible than leave to Protestant 
churches to hang out signs—‘‘a small 
reform, which has been violently op- 
posed by the Vatican and the Bishops.” 


There was to be a great expulsion of 
monks and nuns. It has not occurred. 
The religious orders were to be refused 
all license to compete with regular in- 
dustry through the manufacture of 
any kind of merchandise. Nothing of 
the sort was accomplished by the late 
Canalejas. It is not even to be at- 
tempted by Romanones. Statements 
to this effect are confirmed in the Ber- 
lin Vorwdarts, which has been printing 
alarmist despatches from its corre- 
spondents in Spanish industrial cen- 
ters. One would infer that the throne 
was never in such danger from the 
forces of proletarian discontent. These 
critics accuse Romanones of having 
lost all his liberalism since he went into 
office. What really worries him, says 
the Paris Débats, is the small number 
of effectives in the Spanish army just 
now. 


Romanones and the King 
Have a Clash. 
LFONSO XIII. saw the new year 
A= with not the slightest suspicion 
that his throne is in danger. He 
was actually attending a Te Deum in 
gratitude for the suppression of the 
disorders of last summer when he 
learned of fresh revolts. Romanones 
was in power a week or so, to follow 
a version in the Paris Humanité, when 
the King ventured to chide him—with 
Bourbon courtesy—for the failure to 
put down the Bilbao district rioters. 
That led to plain speaking. The King 
was amazed to learn that his effective 
army is less than 175,000 men. There 
were at that moment barely fifty thou- 
sand men to maintain order in Spain 
and the number of strikers in the Bil- 
bao region was fully 80,000. The 
troops were either dispersed in Africa, 
locked up in garrisons or hopelessly 
incapacitated. Recourse was had at 
once to a species of “bluff” which 
Canalejas knew well how to play. A 
plot was conveniently discovered at 
Barcelona. This region was not, seem- 
ingly, affected by the disturbances. 
Nevertheless, the nation was declared 
in danger. The constitutional guaran- 
tees were suspended wherever and 
whenever it pleased the palace to do so. 
Scores were arrested. Strikers were 
told that upon the first sign of violence 
the troops would fire. The troops at 
that moment were few and without 
ammunition. 


Why the King of soy 
Had His Bluff Called. 


HEN Canalejas was at the 
W head of affairs, he never 

played a game of bluff, we 
read in the Paris Figaro, unless he was 
sure it would not be called. His suc- 
cessor, Romanones, was not so cau- 
tious. The labor unions at Barcelona, 
in the Bilbao region and elsewhere, 
were small and weak when they let 
themselves be hoodwinked by threats. 
In the past year they have organized, 
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drilled, collected funds. They knew 
that the effectives were weak. They 
felt themselves capable of holding out 
against a whole brigade. The sub- 
stantial citizens, meanwhile, took fright 
everywhere at the failure to repress 
riots. The labor unions could not con- 
trol a hoodlum element in the capital 
as well as in the provincial centers. 
The radical and republican deputies in 
the Cortes were unable to reassure the 
Prime Minister. In what seems to 
have been an access of sheer terror, 
the whole anticlerical policy of Cana- 
lejas was thrown overboard, not per- 
manently, indeed, but sufficiently to in- 
sure a conservative rally around the 
throne. The prelates exhorted the 
faithful to be loyal to the King. The 
Vatican was told that the religious 
orders may retain their ancient seats. 
They will not be expelled from their 
monasteries. The result might have 
been different if the republicans had 
made common cause with the forces of 
discontent. Spanish radicals and re- 
publicans, according to the Paris 
Temps, would prefer to arrive at the 
revolution arm-in-arm with the “lower 
middle classes.” They would work for 
the people, not with the people. That 
explains their infection with the fright 
of the past few weeks. They bide 
their time, convinced that the sudden 
peace with the Vatican is a bluff. That 
peace will last while the throne totters, 
observes the Paris Action, and, it la- 
ments, the throne of Spain totters so 
much! The position of the dynasty 
must be rather desperate, comments 
the Berlin Post, if Alfonso is sending 
an envoy to the Pope. 


Why Europe Looks for 
American Intervention 
in Mexico. 


O far from satisfactory to Presi- 

dent Taft have been the eva- 

sive replies of President Ma- 

dero to complaints respecting 

outrages upon American citi- 
zens that war would have been certain 
but for the coming change of adminis- 
tration at Washington. This is the 
explanation supplied by well-informed 
correspondents of foreign papers of 
the protracted strain which a sharp 
note forwarded within the past few 
weeks failed to relieve. Only the 
strictest neutrality on the part of the 
United States enabled Madero to hold 
his own these past few months, accord- 
ing to the despatches inspired in Wash- 
ington. Very different is the version 
of the crisis supplied to Europe by the 
agents of Madero’s own government. 
They insist that something very like 
“an open conspiracy” exists in this 
country against the Mexican nation, 
and the London Outlook, for one, is 
disposed to agree with them. Wash- 
ington, it believes, is the agent of this 
conspiracy which promotes the present 
aims of high finance and of “high pol- 


” 


icy.” Arms and ammunition, predicts 


the British organ, will soon be smug- 
gled across the Texas border in great 
quantities. “The resources of Wall 
Street will once more subsidize adven- 
turous ruffians to disturb the peace of a 
friendly power.” Without assistance 
from our own citizens, according to this 
observer, no rebellious movement in 
Mexico would stand the least chance of 
success. “It could not even begin.” 
Everything is lacking in Mexico—the 
men, the money, the weapons, even the 
pretext. That is the secret of Madero’s 
“unbearable” position. In one breath 
we ask him to suppress disorder. In 
the next we supply the sinews of war to 
those who revolt. 


The Man Who Seeks a 
War with Mexico. 


VERY misadventure of an Amer- 
FE ican in Mexico is now exagger- 
ated and perverted into a tale of 
outrage, unless the British paper is car- 
ried away by its own suspicions. “Blood 
has been shed and property destroyed,” 
it admits, “but there has been nothing 
to warrant the almost daily tale of out- 
rages.” The object of these reports is 
to inflame the American mind, to bring 
on that war which certain vested inter- 
ests have been seeking for the past year 
and more. 


“In default of trustworthy and ready 
information from the scenes of these out- 
breaks, which are frequently untraceable, 
fiction masquerades as fact, and a general 
impression is built up that Mexico is 
seething with revolution and that the lives 
and goods of foreigners are expozed to 
hourly risk. Nor does the United States 
Government fail to co-operate in the 
scaremongering business. In early sum- 
mer it was announced that a cruiser was 
being sent down the west coast to take 
off stranded American citizens. The 
world was asked to believe that the or- 
dinary routes of transit were cut off and 
that houseless and despoiled subjects of 
the United States were camping on the 
beach and anxiously awaiting rescue. 
Whatever the outcome of the expedition 
may have been it is the fact that mail 
communication with the western States 
of Mexico were at the time regular and 
normal, and European inhabitants of the 
area in question were preparing to pay 
their occasional visit to the Continental 
spas with no more uncertainty of being 
able to accomplish the journey than a 
Londoner contemplating a trip to Brigh- 
ton.” 


Mexican Rebels Not Aided 
Americans. 


B 

EXICAN rebels have not been 

aided in any systematic or reg- 

ular fashion with supplies of 

arms or of money, to follow the cate- 
gorical statement of the London Post. 
This daily, contradicting the reports in 
its contemporary’s columns, affirms that 
Washington has observed a neutrality 
so complete that Madero himself could 
not have made it more absolute. “The 
entire border is patrolled by American 
troops, who are vigilant in suppressing 
the contraband trade.” When General 


Madero rose in rebellion against Gen- 
eral Diaz, the Washington government, 
it is true, winked at the former’s traffic. 
It was because the Maderoists were 
able to make the United States their 
base of supplies that they were success- 
ful in overthrowing General Diaz. “But 
since President Madero’s accession, the 
neutrality laws have been rigidly en- 
forced and revolutionists can only with 
the greatest difficulty obtain ammuni- 
tion.” If there be any relaxation of the 
neutrality so rigidly observed, Madero 
must, it is agreed by European ob- 
servers, go the way of Diaz. It has 
been necessary to inform General Ma- 
dero that the patience of this govern- 
ment is about exhausted. 


Madero’s Government Con- 
vinced of Our Duplicity. 


URIOUS at what he regards as 
F rank duplicity, President Madero 

is making no secret at the Mex- 
ican capital of his suspicions. He in- 
forms members of the diplomatic corps, 
apparently, that Washington means to 
betray him. His inspired newspapers, 
and especially the Nueva Era, hint at 
sinister motives behind attacks upon the 
Mexican government in certain “yel- 
low” papers here. Many reports of 
strained relations between Mexico and 
Washington, it adds, are invented for 
the purpose of stirring American patri- 
otism. Now there is no doubt in the 
mind of President Madero, it is further 
alleged, that the American people are 
well disposed towards him and towards 
his country. What he dreads is a com- 
bination of selfish interests, using a sen- 
sational press, to provoke misunder- 
standings and collisions. What im- 
presses the Paris papers is the difficulty 
arising for the new administration of 
President Wilson. Cleveland prevented 
a clash with Spain during his closing 
weeks of office and handed the com- 
plication on to McKinley. Taft, if the 
Paris press be correct, is deferring the 
crisis with Mexico until Wilson arrives. 
War, according to this view, can be 
avoided with difficulty. And here is 
the summing up in The North Amer- 
ican Review, of Dolores Butterfield: 


“All the better elements of the country 
realize that Madero no longer represents 
an individual or even a political adminis- 
tration. He represents the civilization of 
Mexico struggling against the unreined 
savagery of a population which has 
known no law but abject fear, and having 
lost that fear and the restraint which it 
imposed upon it, threatens to deliver 
Mexico to such a reign of anarchy, 
rapine, and terror as would be without 
a parallel in modern history. He repre- 
sents the dignity and integrity of Mexico 
before the world. 

Whether he can win or not is a ques- 
tion which will probably be decided now 
in a short time. If he fails it is the last 
of Mexico; for after him the different 
chiefs of the revolution, now allied or 
partially so, will be at one another’s 
throats, with no end in sight except the 
loss of Mexico’s autonomy.” 











THE TRIALS OF MR. MELLEN 


ET us consider the pathetic case 
of Mr. Charles S. Mellen. He 
is a railroad man, and that 
alone, in these parlous days, 
makes his case a_ pathetic 

one. He is a successful railroad man. 
That, of course, adds to the pathos. 
He is the head of a large system which, 
under his management during the past 
eight years, has swzllowed its rivals 
and practically eliminated competition. 
You are now prepared for the worst: 
Mr. Mellen has been indicted by a fed- 
eral jury. The pathos begins to as- 
sume the hues of tragedy. 

There is no joke about this. It is a 
pathetic thing to see a man spending 
his whole life laboriously climbing to 
a high place of honor only to find, 
after he has reached it, that all the 
conditions of life have so changed and 
the standards so altered that the post 
of honor has become in the eyes of a 


large number of his fellow-citizens a 


post of dishonor; that what he has 
been taught to consider public service 
is now branded as warfare upon so- 
ciety; and that what he has now to 
dodge is not bouquets and __ laurel 
wreaths, but brickbats and legal in- 
dictments. ‘There is one great basic 
fact,” says Woodrow Wilson, in open- 
ing his series of articles on “The New 
Freedom” in The World’s Work, 
“which underlies all the questions that 
are discussed on the political platform 
at the present moment. That singular 
fact is that nothing is done in this 
country as it was done twenty years 
ago. We are in the presence of a new 
organization of society. Our life has 
broken away from the past. The life 
of America is not the life that it was 
twenty years ago; it is not the life that 
it was ten years ago.” Such a trans- 
formation, no matter how good it may 
prove to be, spells tragedy in large 
letters for a countless number of esti- 
mable men. Mr. Mellen is one of the 
victims of that transformation. 

He has always been a railroad man 
and a builder up, not a wrecker or 
railroad speculator. He began at the 
age of eighteen, as a clerk, at $25.00 a 
month. He cut out college to get into 
his career a little earlier. That was 
forty-three years ago. He has been a 
railroad man ever since, has held some 
of the highest positions and has not, 
it is said, grown to be a rich man as 
rich men are now rated. He has 


worked like a nailer, whether as sub- 
ordinate or commander. “I yield to 
no one of you,” he said in a talk sev- 
eral years ago before a workingmen’s 
club in Hartford, “that you have had 
harder taskmasters or more disagree- 
able; that you have been more appre- 
hensive of the future or more bitter 
over injustice; or that the spirit of 
discouragement has ever made the 
world darker than seemed possible to 
bear, so dark that almost any change 
was a promise of improvement.” 

In these forty-three years, Mr. Mel- 
len seems to have had his feet upon 
every rung of the railway ladder from 
the lowermost to the uppermost. He 
began as a clerk in the cashier’s office 
of the Northern New Hampshire; then 
he became clerk to the chief engineer 
of the Central Vermont; then superin- 
tendent’s clerk to the assistant treas- 
urer of the Northern New Hampshire. 
These three clerical positions took 
eleven years of his time. He was 
nearly thirty when he became assist- 
ant to the manager of the Boston & 
Lowell. There is no “pull” apparent 
in this record. Then the ascent be- 
came more rapid, until he became 
president of the Northern Pacific in 
1897. Ever since 1903 he has been 
president of the New Haven system. 

To-day he is called “the arbiter of 
the: transportation destinies of New 
England.” But some people in New 
England never did like to have arbiters 
of their destinies. They have insisted 
on being their own arbiters. Charles 
S. Mellen has run up against that New 
England disposition and the collision 
seems to have hurt both him and the 
disposition. He is sore and they are 
sore. The crusade against him has 
become very bitter. 

Here is a brief sketch of his record 
on the New Haven system, as given by 
a writer in the N. Y. Sun: 


“During the nine years that he has been 
its president the New Haven road has 
acquired the Boston and Maine, thus con- 
trolling practically the entire railroad 
situation in New England; has acquired 
the Connecticut Western and developed 
the Poughkeepsie Bridge route via the 
Ontario and Western, so that the New 
Haven road has access by its own lines 
to the Pennsylvania coal regions; has ac- 
quired most of the steamship lines run- 
ning out of New York to New England 
points; has bought or built hundreds of 
miles of trolley roads in Connecticut, 


Rhode Island and Massachasetts; has 
electrified the main line between New 
York and Stamford and has almost ex- 
tended this electrification to New Haven; 
has expended a million dollars in cut im- 
provements in New Haven alone and has 
built new stations in Bridgeport, Worces- 
ter and other smaller cities and towns 
on its route. And up to less than two 
years ago, when the Federal express ran 
off the track at Bridgeport, it was Mr. 
Mellen’s pride that not a passenger had 
been killed on the New Haven system 
during his term as president.” 


When he took the New Haven pres- 
idency “he tackled the hardest propo- 
sition in his career,” according to 
George W. Batson, of the Wall Street 
Journal. The road was in a state of 
quasi-demoralization. “It was known 
as the most hated monopoly in the 
United States,”—hated by its em- 
ployees as well as by its customers. Its 
speedy end as an independent system 
was predicted. But Mellen in a few 
years changed the whole railroad map 
of New England. In four years’ time 
the gross earnings jumped from fifty 
to one hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars. The mileage had increased from 
2,000 to 6,600 miles. The Boston & 
Maine had been skilfully removed 
from the grasp of the Vanderbilt sys- 
tem. The shadow of the Pennsylvania 
system had been lifted. To-day, the 
New Haven controls practically all the 
railroads of New England and all the 
coast-line traffic, and most of the trol- 
ley lines. It has procured control of 
over 400 different companies with a 
combined capitalization (exclusive of 
duplications of stock) of about one bil- 
lion dollars. It has been paying eight 
per cent. dividends regularly. Accord- 
ing to the standards of success that 
have always prevailed in railroad 
circles Mellen has been a big success. 

But there is another side, and men 
like Louis D. Brandeis, who are try- 
ing to set up new standards not only 
for railways but for all corporations, 
have insisted on bringing out this other 
side. They assert that the eight per 
cent. dividends have been kept up by 
skimping on the maintenance and re- 
pair fund; that the numerous com- 
panies acquired have been listed on the 
books at from two to four times their 
actual value; that while this wonder- 
ful structure has been going up, the 
market price of New Haven stock has 
been going down; and that the frenzy 





for expansion and 
monopoly in New 
England traffic has 
led to carelessness 
in operation. The 
whole storm broke 
a few weeks ago 
when the Grand 
Trunk, of Canada, 
ceased the _ build- 
ing operations for 
a terminal in 
Providence. Rhode 
Island’s hope of 
breaking the New 
Haven monopoly 
through extension 
of the Grand Trunk 
into New’ Eng- 
land was thereby 
violently wrenched 
and the outcry has 
been loud and long. 
On top of that 
came two bad acci- 
dents on the New 
Haven, due to 
taking cross-over 
switches at too 
high a_ rate of 
speed. The cross- 
overs, it is charged, 
were too short be- 
cause the mainte- 
nance fund has 
been starved. Now 
Collier’s comes out 
with an illustrated 
broadside by Carl 
Snyder, who un- 
dertakes to show 
that the whole 
New Haven sys- 
tem has been so 
manipulated finan- 
cially that the en- 
tire control of its 
billion of stock 
is held by the 
New England Nav- 
igation Company, 
called “Mr. Mel- 
len’s laundry,” which is in the con- 
trol not of the New Haven stock- 
holders but of the New Haven di- 
rectors. That is to say, the New 
Haven directors name the directors of 
this navigation company, and the navi- 
gation company owns 213,196 shares 
of the New Haven railroad, far the 
largest block of stock held by any one, 
and sufficient, with a little skill in mak- 
ing combinations, to control the whole 
New Haven system. “Actually,” says 
Mr. Snyder, “it would probably re- 
quire something akin to an earthquake 
to dislodge the Mellen management.” 

To a reporter Mr. Mellen recently 
described his manner of life. “It is,” 
says Harper's Weekly, “a life extended 
over all New England, spent mostly in 
railway trains, a scramble for meals, 
for work, for sleep, expozed daily to 


TRIALS OF MR. MELLEN 


“IT WAS WEEKS BEFORE HE COULD GET A NIGHT’S SLEEP” 


_ Charles S, Mellen, head of the New Haven railroad system, has been 
is now under indictment. i 
two recent accidents on his road, breaking a record of which he was vastly proud. 


But it was not this that made him lose sleep. 


the perils of the system of transporta- 
tion which he controls, and punctuated 
by brief calls at his nominal residence 
in the Berkshires. As he pictures it, 
it is a terrible life. He is sixty-two 
years old, and entitled, it would seem, 
to a form of existence that had breath- 
ing-spells in it. To be indicted, and 
have before him the possibility of a 
rest, even in jail, from this daily agony 
of effort, ought to bring to him emo- 
tions not unlike those of the martyr 
who sees the fagots kindling for his 
release, and rejoices in the prospect of 
coming into his reward.” The trouble 
with him, the same journal says, is that 
he has not learned to take the public 
into his confidence. The Railway Age 
Gazette says the same thing: 


“He is an extraordinarily strong man 
and also a very arbitrary one. In taking 
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the management of 
the New Haven he 
assumed heavy re- 
sponsibilities to his 
stockholders and 
undertook the ope- 
ration of a property 
desperately in need 
of potent and pro- 
gressive manage- 
ment. He was fully 
capable of 
the 

work 
courage 


doing 
improvement 
needed His 
and his 
knowledge of what 
a modern railroad 
should be never 
failed. But his 
courage was of a 
kind that could not 
explain itself, or 
did not want to. 
He is one of those 
men who should 
have been born a 
pope or a tsar.” 


This is strange; 
for it was Mr. Mel- 
len himself who, 
years ago, in words 
quoted with high 
commendation — by 
President 
velt in his message 
to Congress in De- 
cember, 1904, de- 
clared the neces- 
sity resting upon 
corporations of ta- 
king the public in- 
to their confidence. 
Mr. Mellen’s words 
were as follows: 


Roose- 


“To my mind, the 
day has gone by 
when a corporation 
can be handled suc- 
cessfully in defiance 
of the public will, 
even tho that will 
be unreasonable and 
wrong. A _ public 
may be led, but not 
driven, and I prefer 
to go with it and shape or modify, in a 
measure, its opinion, rather than be swept 
from my bearings with loss to myself and 
the interests in my charge. 

“Violent prejudice exists toward cor- 
porate activity and capital to-day, much 
of it founded in reason, more in appre- 
hension, and a large measure is due to 
the personal traits of arbitrary, unreason- 
able, incompetent, and offensive men in 
positions of authority.” 


under fire for weeks and 
lt was the loss of life in 


Now, eight years after that utter- 
ance, to be taken to task for the very 
things so emphatically condemned by 
him, gives to his fate a touch of grim 


sarcasm. Mr. Mellen himself has a 
different explanation of the present 
outcry. He declares that it is due to 
the dissatisfaction of certain Boston 
bankers who failed to receive their 
share of recent New Haven loans be- 
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cause they charged higher rates of in- 
terest than were obtained in New York. 
And in justification of his management 
he points to a clean bill of health given 
the New Haven by a New Hampshire 
commission appointed to investigate it. 


CURRENT OPINION 


To be indicted is not, of course, to 
be convicted. Fair-minded men are 
apt to reserve judgment until a man 
has been tried. But whatever the re- 
sult may be, the pathos, as we have 
said, of Mr. Mellen’s situation is ob- 





vious. His whole life is bound up in 
his railroad activities, and the West- 
port and Bridgeport accidents are said 
to have weighed so much on his mind 
that “it was weeks before he could get 
a night’s sleep.” 


A LAST LOOK AT HELEN GOULD, SPINSTER 


T THE age of forty-four Helen 

M. Gould, one of the best-be- 

loved ladies in the land, dis- 

appears and Mrs. Finley J. 

Shepard takes her place. A 

few years ago one who knew her well 
wrote: “No single 


ised to become Mrs. F. J. Shepard. Be- 
fore this article is read the wedding 
bells will have rung, and there will be 
no such lady as Miss Helen Gould left 
in the land. 

It would be hard to tell all that that 





thread of roseate 
romance seems to 
fire with color the 
web of her days, 
woven in all the 
soft pastel shades 
of sacrifice and 
sympathy.” Now 
the romance has 
come. There was, 
a few weeks ago, 
a railway wreck 
on the West Shore 
railroad. Helen 
Gould’s special car 
was near the rear 
of the wrecked 
train. Finley J. 
Shepard had been 
sent by the presi- 
dent of one of the 
Gould railways to 
escort Miss Gould 
and her friends. 
The first thing he 
did after the acci- 
dent was to in- 
quire whether any 
of the party under 
his charge had 
been injured. Re- 
assured on this 
point, he rushed 
out of the car to 
render assistance 
to those injured in 
the wrecked cars 
ahead. After a 
while, so runs the 
story, he became 
conscious of two 
ladies standing near 
watching him in 
his work. One of 
them proved to be 
Miss Gould. There 
and then, it ap- 
pears, the friend- 
ship already estab- 
lished in former 
meetings blossomed 
into the rich red 
rose of love, and 
before the _ trip 
was finished Helen 
Gould had prom- 





enough. 


SHE LOST HER HEART IN A RAILWAY WRECK 


; Helen Miller Gould saw Finley J. Shepard wielding an ax in the rescue of passengers caught 
in a collision on the West Shore and she decided then and there that she had been a spinster long 
The cate set for the wedding bells to ring was January 22. 


name has stood for in the last twenty 
years to the American people. “She 
is not a genius, she is not a beauty, she 
is not a social sensation,” wrote Mabel 
Potter Dagget in the old Broadway 
Magazine; “but you would not have 
her any of these. 
For she is more 
than all of them. 
She is the reincar- 
nation of an old 
ideal that made 
womanhood akin 
to Godhood in its 
simple creed of 
service. Other wom- 
en may be great; 
she is content to 
be kind.” That ex- 
presses it about as 
well as anyone 
could express it. 
She has _ never 
made herself the 
leader of any cause. 
She has not cru- 
saded. She _ has 
never denounced 
anybody. She has 
never besieged leg- 
islatures. All that 
she has done on a 
large scale almost 
any woman on 
earth can do on a 
small scale. She is 
—if one may say 
it without being 
misunderstood —a 
commonplace, or- 
dinary woman el- 
evated to the n’th 
degree by her de- 
votion to duty. One 
feels that she would 
have blessed the 
world wherein she 
moved if she had 
never had a dollar 
of her own. Queen 
Victoria, to all ac- 
counts, was posi- 
tively stupid and 
anything but hand- 
some; but her de- 
votion to duty 
made her revered. 
Helen Gould is cer- 
tainly not stupid, 
but neither is she 
brilliant, and, with- 
out being beauti- 
ful in the usual 














LAST LOOK AT HELEN GOULD, SPINSTER 


sense, she is distinctly pleasant to look 
upon. One feels, however, that she and 
Queen Victoria were women of the 
same type and, if they had known each 
other well, would have been the most 
devoted of friends. As that was not 
to be, Miss Gould has made a devoted 
friend of another queenly woman of 
the same type—Mrs. Russell Sage. Be- 
tween them they have been dispensers 
of two of the largest fortunes amassed 
in the nineteenth century and it is not 
too much to say that they have changed 
two of the most bitterly hated names 
of that century into two of the best- 
loved names of the twentieth century. 

The story of Helen Gould’s life is 
the story that the novelist tells us it is 
impossible to make interesting. It is a 
story of goodness—just that and noth- 
ing more. She was the sort of school- 
girl that our Sunday-school books hold 
up as a model. Here is the way a 
former school-mate, Ivy Ross, has de- 
scribed her in those days: 


“She was never late; she never failed 
in her lessons; her deportment was al- 
ways exemplary; she never talked in 
study hour, never hid candy in her desk, 
and always relied upon her own ability, 
not the ability of others, when examina- 
tion time came around. Sometimes I 
think we envied her, were almost jealous 
of her school work. I am quite sure I 
was. Still I do not think Helen Gould 
was any brighter than the average girl of 
her class. Her great point was industry. 
Had she been a poor girl working her 
way through school, one to whom every 
moment meant sacrifice, she could not 
have been more thoro, more conscientious, 
more studious. 

“She wore a simple little dark cloth 
frock, not expensive, with .no pretensions 
to being stylish. Her dark-brown hair 
was drawn back from her face, much as 
she wears it now, only perhaps a little 
tighter and primmer, and was braided in 
the back. She wore a white linen collar 
and always looked immaculate and pain- 
fully neat, as tho she never played, never 
romped, never had a good time.” 


She attended school only six years, 
then withdrew because of weak eyes. 
The rest of her education was received 
from tutors in her home. She never 
went to a boarding-school, never went 
to a college, except for attendance, at 
one time, at the Woman’s Law Class 
in New York University. She never 
had, in consequence, the girl friend- 
ships most girls contract. She looks 
rather wistfully when one talks to her 
of that side of college life. Even her 
sister, Anna, is of such a different type 
that the sense of real comradeship 
could never have been very strong be- 
tween them. One might run a striking 
contrast between the lives of the two 
sisters: the romantic Anna, who be- 
came the Countess Castellane and, after 
a stormy career with that ineffable 
spoiled darling of the French nobility, 
succeeded in ridding herself of him and 
his vices and his debts and has since 


become the wife of a French “prince” 
in a republic that acknowledges no 
princes; and Helen, with her plain old- 
fashioned goodness, devoted to philan- 
thropy, never for a moment “cutting 
loose” or desiring to apparently. “She 
did not want a career,” says one of the 
writers already quoted, “she would not 
have had one if she could have helped 
it. She has what rigid moralists are 
wont to designate as the Puritan sense 
of right and wrong. She will not travel 
on Sunday. She never allows wine 
to be served on her table; and when 
Frances Willard died Helen Gould’s 
wreath of lilies of the valley was the 
first tribute to be laid on the great tem- 
perance leader’s casket. She is a mem- 


“PROPOSE TO THE GIRL—THAT’S 
RULE” 


HIS 


Mr. Finley J. Shepard, by this time, if all has 
gone right, the husband of Helen M. Gould, has 
not married a mere woman but an American in- 
stitution, so to speak. If he doesn’t treat her 
right, the whole American army and navy are 
7 to mobilize in his direction at an hour’s 
notice. 


ber of the Collegiate Reformed Church 
and her religion is the religion of her 
forefathers who worshipped in a little 
church in a quiet valley at Roxbury, in 
Delaware county. Her faith is as sim- 
ple and reverent as theirs, and as firmly 
fixed.” 

One passion she has indulged—a 
passion for flowers. Her soul, we are 
told, goes out to them and she is utterly 
lost to the world in delight as she 
roams through the conservatory at 
Lyndhurst with its magnificent orchids 
and palms. She is said, alse, to be pas- 
sionately fond of books and to have 
something of the bibliophile in her na- 
ture. Fairy stories are a special de- 
light to her. One can infer from this 
a craving for romance, which, unsatis- 
fied by the humdrum of philanthropy, 
has sought vent in the stories of the 
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impossible heroes and villains who have 
charmed the world for ages. Let us re- 
joice that she has found at last a real 
Prince Charming of her own. 

Sometime ago one of Miss Gould's 
former secretaries, Ruth Fuller Field, 
wrote for the Cosmopolitan a pleasing 
sketch of the life at Lyndhurst. Miss 
Field, on her first visit, found Miss 
Gould waiting for her “in the birch- 
tree,” where a nook had 
made up in the branches. She 
very businesslike and direct. It took 
about three minutes to settle all ar- 
rangements as to salary, hours of work, 
etc. “Miss Gould,” says Miss Field, 
“has the faculty of giving her mind to 
two things at once, each receiving ab- 
solute attention. She is quick in her 
decisions and definite in her answers.” 
If any woman has a right to grow a 
little sour over human nature, Helen 
Gould has that right, tho she doesn’t 
seem to have availed herself of it in the 
least. She has been the constant re- 
cipient of letters from cranks and 
blackmailers and ingenious liars try- 
ing to wheedle her out of a few dol- 
lars for imaginary distresses. She has 
had hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
offers of marriage sent by mail by to- 
tally unknown suitors, many of the of- 
fers accompanied by a wedding-ring 
“costing sometimes as much as ten 
cents and sometimes more.” These 
things do not even appeal to her sense 
of humor. They appeal instead to her 
sense of pity for the mental and moral 
deficiencies displayed. Where another 
might get ample fun out of the occa- 
sion she gets simply an additional drain 
upon her sympathies. 

Well, presumably much of that is at 
an end now —the ten-cent wedding- 
rings, the marriage offers and all that. 
What is her Prince Charming like? 
Is he the real thing? Is he worthy of 
the princess? These are questions the 
American people have a right to ask. 
For Mr. Shepard is not merely mar- 
rying the lady of his choice. He is, in 
a sense, marrying an American insti- 
tution in whom we all feel a sort of 
proprietorship, despite her insistent 
modesty and her dislike of personal 
publicity. So far the information com- 
ing to the public indicates that the 
happy man in this match is the right 
sort. He is no idler or social barnacle. 
He entered the general offices of the 
Northern Pacific in 1899 and in Igo! 
became assistant general manager. A 
year later he became general superin- 
tendent in charge of the Pacific Coast 
lines of the Santa Fé system. Last 
year he took the post of assistant to 
the President of the Missouri Pacific. 
He is the son of an Episcopalian cler- 
gyman of Connecticut, Rev. Dr. P. L. 
Shepard. He is said to be something 
of a student, an athlete and a musician. 
He golfs, he rows, he plays tennis, and 
he has been a sprinter, a football plaver 
and a baseball pitcher. He admits that 
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he “may have to be educated into sym- 
pathy” with some of Miss Gould’s phi- 
lanthropic activities, but with others of 
them, where tangible results are clear- 
ly discernible, he is already in sym- 
pathy—such, for instance, as her sew- 
ing-school for girls. Out in St. Louis 
he was asked by a reporter if he had 
any particular rule of life. One of his 
associates answered before Shepard 
had time to think. “Propose to the 
girl—that’s his rule,” said the associate, 
and then vanished from the scene be- 
fore the athletic Shepard could “start 
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anything.” He is not interested in 
woman suffrage and “a domestic 
woman” seems to be his ideal. 

The mother-in-law in the case is an 
invalid, blind and lame and in constant 
pain. She is forced to hobble around 
with a crutch and stick and has been 
for five years under treatment in a New 
Haven hospital. Despite her infirmities 
and her age—she is eighty-three—she 
is said to be the most cheerful patient 
in the institution—“the sunshine of the 
hospital.” She has an idea that her 


“boy” is worthy to marry Miss Gould 





or any other woman in the land. If 
she feels that way about it and Miss 
Gould feels that way about it, there 
seems to be no occasion for any of 
the rest of us to be raising any row 
about the matter. Let the bells ring and 
the ceremonies proceed. But it is go- 
ing to take some time for the country 
to reconcile itself to the disappearance 
of Helen M. Gould from the scene and 
the substitution of Mrs. Finley J. 
Shepard in her place. We all wish 
them well, but we want a few weeks in 
which to overcome all our resentment. 


THE KING WHO HOLDS THE BALANCE IN THE BALKANS 


LONE among the potentates rul- 
ing an independent realm 
carved from a slice of Turkey, 
Charles, King of Roumania, 
kept out of the war in the 

Balkans. His Majesty, indeed, repudi- 
ates the notion that he is a Balkan 
king. He is reputed the fiercest foe 
among the many enemies of Czar Fer- 
dinand of Bulgaria. Time and again 
has it been proclaimed that when Fer- 
dinand forces his way into Constan- 
tinople, Charles will march into Sofia. 
The whole policy of King Charles is 
based upon the theory that whatever 
aggrandizes Ferdinand menaces Rou- 
mania. The feud of these potentates 
has long kept the Balkans alive with 
rumors, now of their reconciliation, 
again of their approaching clash. They 
are, as the Figaro of Paris thinks, a 
well-matched pair. Their external 
careers run parallel, altho their per- 
sonalities are at opposite poles. Like 
Terdinand, Charles came to a country 
in the last stages of desolation, torn, 
as the London Outlogk remarks, by 
internecine dissensions, the prey of 
rapacious feudal aristocrats. When he 
made his triumphal entry into Bucha- 
rest as a dashing young prince, Charles 
found an army disorganized, a bureau- 
cracy corrupted, a peasantry degraded 
and a patrician caste immoral and in- 
efficient. In the forty-seven years of 
his reign, Charles has made Roumania 
modern, peaceful, wealthy. Once the 
cockpit of eastern Europe, occupied 
again and again by Turk, Russian and 
Austrian, Roumania has risen to power, 
to glory and even to intellectual dis- 
tinction as a land of poets, artists and 
statesmen. 

King Charles, who springs from a 
branch of the Hohenzollerns older 
even than the dynasty now ruling 
Prussia, retains in his old age the 
slimness, the nervous energy, the ar- 
tistic tastes and even the skill with the 
foils that were his as Prince Charles 
Eitel Frederick Zephyrin Louis. He 
shows no trace of that fantastic and 
visionary spirit which seems to animate 
his rival Ferdinand, but, as the Vienna 
Neue Freie Presse tells us, Ferdinand 


is without the discretion, the gravity 
and the humanitarian instinct of 
Charles. Ferdinand wants the center 
of the stage. Charles prefers to manage 
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A HOHENZOLLERN WITH THE BREEDING 
OF A BOURBON 


King Charles of Roumania, the conspicuous 
Balkan sovereign just now, is ready, according 
to report, to lead his large army for a campaign 
in case the peace conference should not result 
to his liking. 


the show. The difference between them 
is additionally conspicuous through the 
fact that Ferdinand is always pushed 
for money, whereas Charles rushes 
into no extravagance and pays all bills 
promptly. Charles, too, shows perfect 
placidity and poise, avoiding the spec- 
tacular, having few intimates and forc- 
ing no issues. His one passion is the 
army, and here, perhaps, he is very 
like Ferdinand. But Charles is not at 
all eager to have a gaily dressed, parad- 
ing and conspicuous army, like Fer- 
dinand’s. The Roumanian troops are 
known only through the reports of 
military experts, who pronounce them 
the finest in Europe. No “pipe clay” is 
tolerated. 

The influence of the Queen of Rou- 
mania—that Princess Elizabeth of 
Wied who is known to all the world as 
Carmen Sylva—may explain the eager- 
ness of the court of Bucharest to edu- 
cate the masses. At any rate, Charles 
is the most pedagogical potentate on 
any throne. If his passion is the army, 
his relaxation is the schools. Teaching 
and the paraphernalia of education en- 
gross him always. Nothing seems to 
afford him such delight as the primer 
and the elementary grammar. He has 
set up schools in the wildest and least 
accessible portions of his dominions for 
the children of peasants who themselves 
have never seen a book. When travel- 
ing in Roumania, that close student of 
the Balkans, Edith Sellers, chanced to 
visit a village high up in the Car- 
pathians, where in winter “wolves and 
even bears have still to be reckoned 
with.” To her amazement, she found 
in these wilds a large school with well- 
appointed class rooms. The boys and 
girls had not a shoe or stocking among 
them, while their garb was rags. They 
could all read, write and reckon. They 
could recite poetry and impart an 
amazing mass of information about the 
United States, about the moon and 
about radium. The system behind this 
is the personal creation of Charles. 

Now that they behold the fruits of 
his unremitting labors for their wel- 
fare, the Roumanians, writes Miss Sel- 
lers in The Fortnightly Review (Lon- 














don), no longer clamor for his deposi- 
tion, no longer march upon his capital 
with threats to behead him. He need 
no longer walk armed from head to 
foot, constantly on guard lest a con- 
spirator among the territorial aris- 
tocracy stab him in the back. His 
policy, which once made Bucharest the 
most turbulent spot in Europe, has been 
crowned with success, and the throne 
is safe. “There was a time,” observes 
the lady, who knows her subject well, 
“when he who is now hailed as his 
country’s savior was dubbed tyrant, 
was held up to public execration as a 
traitor, and had every form of insult 
hurled at him.” Time was when even 
the members of the ministry sneered at 
the King in the royal presence itself 
and made arrangements in contempla- 
tion of his flight. He was threatened 
with the loss of his throne to his face. 
He was reminded of what had hap- 
pened to his kinsman, Maximilian, in 
Mexico. “There is probably not an- 
other Prince alive to-day,” writes Miss 
Sellers, “who, had he been treated as 
King Charles was treated by a sectionof 
his subjects, during the first six years 
of his reign, would not have shaken the 
dust of Roumania from his feet.” 
Seldom has the trait of tenacity, which 
pre-eminently characterizes the King, 
been put to so severe a test. The quality 
was manifested in another sphere 
through the pains it cost him to ac- 
quire the dialect of the Roumanian 
peasantry. It is a most baffling idiom, 
but the King mastered it after nine 
patient years. There is said to be no 
part of Wallachia and Moldavia in 
which he can not make himself under- 
stood in the local lingo. 

The temperament, the personal charm 
and good looks of the King of Rou- 
mania are inherited from the Beauhar- 
nais, the fascinating family into which 
the great Napoleon married when 
Josephine became his wife. King 
Charles, says the Paris Matin, has the 
exquisite softness of the Beauharnais 
manner, the ineffable sweetness of the 
Beauharnais smile, the inexpressible 
grace of the Beauharnais deportment. 
They are all a direct inheritance from 
that Stephanie Beauharnais, who was 
the great Napoleon’s adopted daughter 
and of whom the King of Roumania is 
grandson. He has her swimming eyes, 
we read, and her pensive melancholy, 
her impenetrable reserve and, to be 
quite candid, her unconquerable ob- 
stinacy. 

To the Beauharnais blood in him 
must be ascribed, the French daily in- 
fers, the absence of certain domineering 
traits conspicuous in the Hohenzollerns. 
Thus the King of Roumania lacks that 
sense of personal intimacy with God 
which the Prussian dynasts can never 
forget. King Charles meets his min- 
isters upon the simple equality existing 
among gentlemen. The instincts of the 
gentleman, we read, are all his—im- 


THE ROUMANIAN COURT 
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EUROPE’S QUEENLY BLUESTOCKING 
Carmen Sylva, once a Princess of Wied and 

now consort of the King of Roumania, is es- 


teemed by Pierre Loti a writer of genius as well 
as the most queenly queen now alive. 





peccable politeness, an easy and unim- 
posing manner, a delight in the amen- 
ities of life and a tact that is pro- 
nouncd enchanting. He is a true Beau- 
harnais in his love of the society of 
literary men and artists, with whom 
he corresponds freely. His personal 
tastes are decidedly French in such 
matters as reading and the theater. 
His morals, as is pointed out by the 
same authority, are not French in the 
Bourbon sense. Charles is emphatically 
a “respectable” King, with decided 
ideas regarding the sanctity of mar- 
riage and the importance of religious 
faith. Altho a Hohenzollern, he comes, 
as Miss Sellers points out, from the 
democratic branch of the family, the 
Roman Catholic. He has set his face 
against the traditional immoralities of 
garrison life, frowning upon duels, upon 
cards and upon the type of officer whose 
gallantries are notorious. The tone of 
court life at Bucharest is, in truth, pro- 
nounced Puritanical in the early Vic- 
torian sense and the King is anything 
but popular with gilded youth. The 
piety that seems to come over Bona- 
partes in their old age is said to be his 
in a disconcerting degree. 

In “the art of being King,” as the 
French call it, Charles invariably ex- 
cels. Balkan monarchs are often 
laughed at in the more ancient capitals 
as parvenus of the worst description, 
flamboyant, loud, vulgar. Peter, of 
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Servia, for example, is sneered at as a 
newly rich. Nicholas of Montenegro is 
called a mere press agent. Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria seems the strutting actor 
George of Greece is humdrum and 
bourgeois. Charles of Roumania alone 
impresses the French dailies as a real 
king in the finely royal sense—distin- 
guished in bearing like the Hapsburgs, 
handsome like the Bourbons, regal like 
the Braganzas, suggesting a race of 
superior beings like the Hohenzollerns, 
and yet inoffensively condescending like 
the dynasty on the British throne. He is 
the only Balkan king, we read too, who 
“makes an etiquet.” His subjects copy 
his clothes if they want to be fashiona- 
ble and imitate his manners if they 
wish to seem well bred. There is a 
something in the atmosphere of society 
at Bucharest which proclaims the pres- 
ence of a member of one of the great 
European dynasties. If Charles goes to 
Rome, to Berlin or to St. Petersburg, 
he is received by potentates there upon 
a plane of equality as one legitimately 
among them. To use the jargon of this 
subject, “he belongs.” Poor Peter, 
King of Servia, who lived so long in a 
cheap boarding house on money bor- 
rowed from his tailor, very obviously 
does not “belong,” while Nicholas of 
Montenegro is palpably a laughing- 
stock. Ferdinand goes about with such 
a retinue of gamblers, that the courts he 
visits are impecunious for weeks after. 
Moreover, he is very poor pay. His 
bills are enormous, but the tradesmen 
of Paris find it hard to collect. In de- 
tails of this sort Charles of Roumania 
remembers that punctuality is the 
courtesy of Kings. He never haggles 
over the price of a picture and no mem- 
ber of his suite tries to borrow your 
money. Furthermore he understands 
the use of a knife and fork, and not 
every Balkan king has got that far. 
Nicholas of Montenegro ate spaghetti 
in Rome with his fingers at the palace! 

The civilization, the culture and the 
courtesy of the court of King Charles 
have been maintained, according to 
French dailies, in the face of all sorts 
of influences tending to subvert them 
Life at Bucharest is colored by the de- 
moralized state of the Boyars, or great 
landlords. Their tone was destroyed 
by a long subjection to the Turk. The 
moment they were freed—and freed by 
the success of Charles himself—they be- 
came the most extravagant, the most 
dissolute and the most luxurious of all 
existing nobilities. They lived upon 
their rents, racking an illiterate peas- 
antry. The life-work of King Charles 
has been the civilization of this element. 
Set over an aristocracy plunged in sloth 
and vice, he established a literary and 
puritanical court. Surrounded by men 
with the morals of Moslems, he lived like 
a Christian gentleman. His Queen won 
a world-wide fame as a writer while 
living among savages. The Crown 
Prince, who happens to be the King’s 
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nephew, has taken his cue from 
Charles. The ladies of the court—that 
is, the Princesses—live according to 
those standards which etiquet sets for 
royal females in England. The ag- 
gressive correctness of deportment, the 
rigid observance of form and ceremony 
and the Puritanical propriety at court 
are said to be as irksome to the royal 
family as to the Boyars. The flood of 
barbarism all about has left the Rou- 
manian King no alternative. Sunday 
is rigidly observed at court. Dress is 


prescribed for every occasion and there 
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can be no departure from conventional- 
ity. Literature and the arts are sys- 
tematically patronized. Manners must 
be civilized. It is all bewildering to 
the Boyars, who are a drinking, swag- 
gering and spendthrift lot, prone to ex- 
tracting the last coin that can be wrung 
from their tenants. 

Nothing in the career of King 
Charles has so surprised Europe, how- 
ever, as his inactivity in the whole 
Balkan crisis. Is it possible, asks the 
Paris Figaro, that Charles has aban- 
doned his réle of the policeman of the 





Balkans? Or has he come to some 
agreement with Russia? The unex- 
pected honor recently conferred upon 
Charles by the Czar—the rank of field 
marshal in the Russian army—in com- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of his accession to the throne of Rou- 
mania is interpreted as a hint. Amid 
the darting currents of conjecture 
Charles steers his course serenely, 
keeping his own counsel, maintaining 
his habitual courtesy and looking warily 
to the equipment of one of the finest 
armies in Europe. 


VENEZELOS: THE MOST IMPORTANT DELEGATE TO THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE IN LONDON 


N the despatch to London, as her 
representative at the conference 
that decides the issue of peace or 
war in Europe, of so conspicuous 
a statesman as Eleutheorios Ve- 

nezelos, Greece proves how desperate 
is the extremity confronting her. She 
must have Crete. She must have isles 
in the Aegean. She covets the tradi- 
tionally Greek portion of the dominion 
of the Turk on the European con- 
tinent. The man who incarnates this 
policy, the most heroically Hellenic 
figure of his race, ig to-day the Greek 
Prime Minister and her delegate at the 
most exciting conference of diploma- 
tists since the Congress of Berlin. 
Eleutheorios Venezelos is hailed by the 
Paris Gaulois as a Cavour. To the 
London World he seems as great a 
genius as Disraeli. His mind con- 
ceived the existing alliance of the Bal- 
kan powers and his statesmanship 
made it a reality. He remains, never- 
theless, the irreconcilable figure of the 
hour, the one man whose aims jeopard- 
ize the cause of peace. The explana- 
tion is found in the uncompromising 
Hellenism of the Prime Minister from 
Athens. His dream is a_ restored 
Hellas, a Greece using the tongue of 
Demosthenes in its purity, reigning 
over the arts in her traditional glory, 
and an Athens that shall be the intel- 
lectual capital of the world. So un- 
compromizing is the spirit of the man 
—behind whom his country stands a 
solid block—that the war between 
Greece and Turkey still rages. He 
proclaims his country’s purpose to 
fight it alone if the allies can not up- 
hold the land he rules. There are daily 
clashes in the field of war between 
Turk and Hellene. 

New and strange as is this name of 
Eleutheorios Venezelos in our western 
world, the Prime Minister of Greece 
has been for years as famous a figure 
abroad as any statesman in Europe. 
He is a scion, we read in the London 
Times, of one of the most ancient as 
well as one of the most glorious of the 
native families of Hellas. The Vene- 


zeloi trace their origin directly to the 
Florentine Dukes of Athens far back 
in the middle ages. They can claim an 
authentic patron saint in that beauti- 
ful St. Philothea Venezela who was 
beaten to death by the pashas in 1589. 
Another ancestor of the Greek Premier 
was one of those children for whose 
loss the mythical Niobe wept herself 
into a fountain. His progenitors were 
in charge of the great library of Alex- 
andria when it was destroyed by the 
Caliph Omar. In a word, whoever 
says Venezelos in modern Greece uses 
a symbolical expression for the whole 
Hellenic spirit. The Prime Minister’s 
family history is part and parcel of 
his country’s most glorious annals. It 
seems odd that so renowned, so im- 
portant and so gifted a character 
should remain so unfamiliar to the 
western hemisphere. However, the de- 
ficiency is easily supplied, in view of 
the columns printed respecting Eleu- 
theorios Venezelos in the European 
press. 

From his earliest and most im- 
pressionable years, Eleutheorios—‘“the 
liberated one”—was fired with an en- 
thusiasm for that ambitious revival of 
everything Hellenic to which his pow- 
ers are now consecrated. Even his 
vocabulary, we read, is infected with 
the indomitable spirit of his patriotism 
and he never uses a word of which the 
classicality could be impeached. He 
talks the tongue of Demosthenes, of 
Isocrates and of Alcibiades. He sedu- 
lously banishes from even the columns 
of the newspaper he inspires any ex- 
pression that could corrupt the purity 
of the traditional tongue of the race 
to which he belongs. The long sub- 
jection of the Hellenes to Turkish 
despotism, the influx of a Slav element 
and the years that have elapsed since 
the death of his great ancestor who led 
the original revolt against the Osmanli 
combine to drift the most noble of all 
tongues from its moorings. Vene- 
zelos has changed all this. Even the 
signs over the barber shops at Athens 
would be perfectly intelligible now, we 


read in the Vienna Zeit, to Plato him- 
self. 

The transformation wrought in the 
domain of linguistics through the 
genius of Venezelos is next to be ef- 
fected in geography. The map must 
be Hellenized back to the great era of 
the glory of Athens when she reigned 
the queen of the Aegean. When 
Eleutheorios Venezelos was a mere 
lad, we read in the Vienna daily, im- 
bibing his classical culture and the law 
at the University of Athens, his spirit 
raged within to see so many isles of 
the Aegean still under the sway of the 
Moslems. He was born on an island 
that had not long been freed when he 
came into the world—Cerigo. Here 
his father had taken refuge after a 
futile rising against the Turk on his 
own isle of Crete. To Crete young 
Venezelos repaired upon the comple- 
tion of his studies. His Hellenic 
spirit soon set the whole island in a 
blaze. His name spread all over the 
isles through the prominence of the 
part he took in the revolt that shook 
the Mediterranean some sixteen years. 
ago. Eleutheorios helped to man the 
guns that then defied the warships of 
the powers. He remained for a whole 
day in the fortress of Cape Malaxa 
after a rain of shells from the squadron 
in the harbor had made it a furnace. 
He bled so profusely from a wound in 
the shoulder that he seemed dead. The 
episode made him the hero of Crete. 

Intense as he can become in his. 
capacity as a Hellene, Eleutheorios 
Venezelos seems to the correspondent 
of the London Chronicle a mild, meek, 
silent person. He peers myopically 
out of blue eyes through gold-rimmed 
spectacles and talks French easily. He 
acquired English and Italian early, but 
he patriotically refused to learn a word 
of Turkish. He is described by the 
Paris Gaulois as curiously unlike a 
modern Greek in having no brooding 
pessimism of temperament, no insinu- 
ating servility of manner, none of that 
“nearness” in financial transactions. 
which makes so many of his country- 





THE MAN IN WHOM GREECE REJOICES 


men the Shylocks of 
the Mediterranean. It 
is well known that 
Venezelos has sacri- 
ficed a comfortable 
patrimony to his pa- 
triotism. During his 
days of power in 
Crete—where he rose 
to the post of Premier 
—he lived in three 
rooms with but one 
servant. He has, it 
seems, the sublimely 
Greek manner in ges- 
ture as well as in 
speech. One cause of 
his prodigious success 
as a political orator 
has been the purity 
and elegance of his 
diction. He held the 
deputies _—_ spellbound 
when he swayed his 
islandhome. Nowthat 
he has been transfer- 
red to the larger scene 
of Athens, he is heard 
by vast audiences, who 
literally gape at his 
classicalities. 

Whatever _impor- 
tance Greece has at- 
tained in the Balkan 
crisis, observes the 
London World, is due 
to Venezelos. It deems 
him great as a states- 
man and great as a 
diplomatist, citing in 
proof the fact, con- 
firmed by other testi- 
mony, that but for 
him the allies would 
never have united 
against the Turk. “When the secret 
history of the past six months comes 
to be written, it will be found that to 
him, more than to any other states- 
man, belongs the credit of bringing 
the rival racial interests of the Bal- 
kan communities into harmony.” The 
qualities that enabled him to achieve 
the feat are moral. They comprize 
perfect integrity, among other things. 
That was demonstrated when, as 
head of the ministry at Athens, he 
dismissed venal collectors of customs 
and contractors who starved the troops 
on decayed fruit. Then there was the 
efficiency of Venezelos. He found the 
navy on the basis of a private boating 
club, shooting birds on a preposterous 
pretext of target practice. Venezelos 
made the little squadron effective with 
the aid of a British officer. The army 
was’ put under French officers and 
equipped, like the Bulgarian, with 
French guns. Venezelos was for a time 
minister of war, minister of marine 
and Premier at Athens. 

Venezelos had the ill luck to dis- 
please the royal family of Greece. He 
regards his own descent from a family 


THE GREATEST GREEK SINCE XENOPHON 

In this enthusiastic fashion do the newspapers of Europe refer to Eleutheorios Venezelos, 
at present Prime Minister of the kingdom of the Hellenes. i 
portrait denotes, but his spirit is fiercely patriotic 


of Florentine dukes as equivalent to the 
genealogy of the oldest dynasty in 
Europe, according to the gossip, per- 
haps unreliable, in French prints. His 
pride was offended by the cavalier at- 
titude of the court to native Greeks. 
The subjects of the King of the Hel- 
lenes are not supposed to be the sort 
of material out of which courtiers and 
nobles can be made. They lack polish 
and they lack the high tone—that “I 
don’t know what” of which the Bour- 
bons made so much. The King and 
the Queen welcomed distinguished for- 
eigners and agreeable people to an in- 
timacy denied the Greeks. Venezelos 
felt humiliated. From the hour of his 
first appearance at court he treated the 
sovereign with cold aloofness, return- 
ing scorn with scorn. His patriotism 
could never for an instant be in doubt. 
At one national election, Venezelos was 
returned at the head of the poll in over 
a hundred constituencies. He was 
Greece. The King had to acknowledge 
an obstinate fact and a feud which 
had arisen was assuaged. There were 
moments when Venezelos seemed about 
to become King himself. 


He is mild-mannered, as this 
a Cavour and a Bismarck in one. 
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Were the Greek 
Premier not pent up 
in the Balkans, sus- 
pects the Paris Fi- 
garo, he might have 
a career like 
marck’s. He has the 
breadth of view, the 
iron will, the inspira- 
tional genius. He il- 
lustrates the truth 
that isles, when they 
do not happen to be 
big, stifle the initi- 
ative of their deni- 
zens who are medioc- 
rities. The man who 
is born a genius bursts 
out of his island in a 
sort of fury, like Pao- 
li, like Bonaparte, like 
Venezelos. Eleutheo- 
rios Venezelos has the 
temperament of the 
genius escaped from a 
pent-up Utica into a 
world he means to 
conquer. He is full of 
strange furies, of po- 
etical dreams regard- 
ing the future of his 
country. He rages 
nobly at the thought 
that Greece is not to 
get far more of the 
inheritance of the 
Turk than Bulgaria 
or Servia or Monte- 
negro. One should see 
him, declares our au- 
thority, howling, liter- 
ally howling, before 
an assemblage of his 
countrymen at the 
mere suggestion that 
Greece is to be slighted in favor of an- 
other Balkan power. His arms are 
thrown to the sky, his eyes blaze, his 
chest heaves. The man is a fighter, an 
irreconcilable, brave, fanatical. Yet 
with these traits our contemporary sees 
blended their very opposite, subtlety, 
diplomacy, restraint and a rare insight 
into the timeliness of a course of ac- 
tion. He has dominated the peace con- 
ference at London through his person- 
ality and that, concludes our student 
of Venezelos, is a blend of the Bis- 
marck and the Cavour with the saint 
and the prophet. The Balkan crisis 
will not end until the world has recog- 
nized a great personality in Eleutheo- 
rios Venezelos. 

Never does this man strut with a 
conscious greatness. He exploits and 
cultivates virtues typically Hellene, just 
as Horatio, Hamlet’s friend, was an- 
tiquely Roman. Venezelos is the gen- 
ius. He thinks the thoughts of Plato 
in the portico, of Alcibiades before 
Syracuse. He is rapt, inspired and in 
a noble way of the earth, as well. He 
comes out of trances to address you 
but he wakes completely. 


Bis- 

















“YEARS OF DISCRETION’—A PLAY OF CUPID AT FIFTY 


ALZAC has declared that 
woman is most interesting 
between thirty and forty. In 
the present century, when 
even grandmothers refuse to 

look upon themselves as old, the “in- 
teresting age” seems to be steadily re- 
ceding. We need not be surprized, 
therefore, to find that two American 
authors, Frederic Hatton and his wife, 
Fanny Locke Hatton, have given us a 
play based on the Indian summer of a 
woman of fifty. When Ninon de 
L’Enclos, at seventy, was asked by her 
granddaughter when women cease to 
be interested in men, the good lady is 
said to have answered: “I don’t know— 
yet.” Years of discretion, it seems, are 
the years when one is most apt to be 
indiscreet, at least sporadically. The 
Hatton play may be described as a more 
pleasing American version of that 


European sensation, “The Dangerous 


Age.” But where Karin Michaelis, the 
Danish author, sees only morbid psy- 
chology, the American authors, en- 
dowed with the national gift of humor, 
have written a play that is altogether 
delightful. Mr. and Mrs. Hatton are 
jointly the dramatic editors of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post. The play, produced 
with all the witchery, of Belasco, was 
welcomed cordially both in New York 
and Chicago. 

The first two acts take place in the 
house of Mrs. Brinton, a society butter- 
fly, about 46, with a superb figure and 
an alluring smile. Mrs. Brinton is dis- 
cussing a lecture with Amos Thomas, 
a parlor socialist, who proclaims him- 
self a “varietist” in love, when she is 
interrupted by the entrance of her old 
friend, Mrs. Howard, of Boston. 
Thomas disappears in an adjoining 
room while the two friends interchange 
confidences. Mrs. Howard, a _ part 
charmingly interpreted by Effie Shan- 
non, is an attractive, good-looking, 
badly attired woman of the same age 
as Mrs. Brinton, whose natural charms 
are entirely obscured by her unfortunate 
mode of dressing. 

Mrs. Brinton. Sit down and let me 
have a good look at you. You haven't 
changed a scrap. 

Mrs. Howarp. (Putting on glasses 
which she has suspended from her waist, 
and looking at Mrs. Brinton through 
them.) Nor have you. You’re just the 
same dear Peg. 


Mrs. Brinton. And it’s a whole year 
since I was in Brookline. 

Mrs. Howarp. I can’t see why I do 
look the same, for I am quite done over 
inside. 

Mrs, Brinton. What on earth brought 
you to New York? 

Mrs. -Howarp. I ran away. 

Mrs. Brinton. Ran away? From whom? 

Mrs. Howarp. (Removing gloves, and 
laughing lightly.) My model son, my 
spinster bachelor! That’s a new animal, 
but I have an excellent specimen, and a 
spinster bachelor is quite above sex. Of 
course, Farrell isn’t human. He’s only 
rich. 

Mrs. Brinton. Farrell aside, what’s 
happened to you? Your telegram aroused 
my curiosity. I can’t wait to hear. 

Mrs. Howarp. I am having a revolu- 
tion. Peg, I don’t believe I shall ever be 
quiet and respectable again. 

Mrs. Brinton. Ellie! Oh! 

Mrs. Howarp. Well, I’m tired of be- 
ing a frump, a kind, unselfish door-mat 
for Brookline and Farrell to step on. It’s 
been gathering in me for years, and 
finally even J couldn’t stem the tide. 
From now on, I am going to live and 
dress to please myself and spend tons 
of money doing it. Peg, I have actually 
engaged a French maid. 

Mrs. Brinton. (Enthusiastically pat- 
ting Mrs. Howard’s hand.) Ellie, you’re 
wonderful. I adore it. (Rises and 
pushes button behind portieres for the 
footman.) Do go on. I pray I may be 
by when Farrell hears what you are do- 
ing. (Metz the footman enters from pan- 
try.) Tea for Mrs. Howard, Metz. 

Mrs. Howarp. (Taking off and fold- 
ing up veil, puts it into hand-bag which 
she has on her lap.) Peg, do you realize 
that I have never done just as I like in 
all of my life? 

Mrs. Brinton. (Still laughing.) Poor 
you! 

Mrs, Howarp. You’re a pampered cat, 
and know nothing about duty. My life 
has been one long bore. (She sighs at 
the memory of it.) You remember when 
father was alive, I breakfasted by candle- 
light with him. 

Mrs. Brinton. (Nodding.) I know! 

Mrs. Howarp. Then gaslight with my 
husband, and now electric light with my 
son. And I hate to get up. I love to loll 
and dawdle. Lying in bed of a morning 
was never one of the things I blamed 
the Pompadour for. (Taking off her coat 
without rising, and letting it slip down 
behind her in the chair.) 

Mrs. Brinton. And you the president 
of the Domestic Arts Club. 

Mrs. Howarp. And a Mother’s Bureau, 
and. a Home Science Organization, and 


a dozen other hygienic, philanthropic, re- 
form movements. Peg, I despize reform. 
I wouldn’t help reform a white rabbit in 
my present humor, and heaven knows 
they need reformation. I am done with 
it, I tell you. I won’t be bored one hour 
more. 

Mrs. Brinton. And Farrell always 
bored you, I know that. 

Mrs. Howarp. It’s a fearful admis- 
sion, but so did his father before him. 
(Taking off her bonnet, turns and tosses 
her bonnet into armchair.) And they’re 
as like as twin cherries. And both shriek- 
ingly dull. I am through with it, I tell 
you. I will not be a good mother any 
longer, nor a fine housekeeper either. I 
won't knit or darn another hour. Every- 
thing about our house is poky and New 
England, and I detest New England, be- 
ginning with its Pilgrim Fathers and end- 
ing with its pumpkin pies. (She waves 
her hand gaily.) There you are, Peg. 
You see, I am quite abandoned. 

Mrs. Brinton. That I should live to 
hear it, and after all these years. 

Mrs. Howarp. Peg, I went to your 
dressmaker, Celleste. She had an ex- 
hibit of modes in Boston and I bought 
most of them. 

Mrs. Brinton. They must have cost 
you a pretty penny. She’s such a robber. 

Mrs. Howarp. I have sixteen gowns, 
hats to match them, slippers, and all sorts 
of grandeur. Look at me hard, Peg, it’s 
my last appearance as a_ middle-aged 
dowdy. 

Mrs. Brinton. I believe you are going 
to be married! 

Mrs. Howarp. Heaven, no! I am go- 
ing to be happy! 

Mrs. Brinton. Ellie, have you gone 
stark, staring mad? 

Mrs. Howarp. No. Now listen to me. 
I am a quiet ordinary-looking, dowdily- 
dressed woman of forty-eight. (Mrs. 
Brinton protests.) Yes, 1 am. But now I 
intend to look under forty—lots under. 
I have never attracted men, but I know 
I can. 

Mrs. Brinton. (Laughing.) Ha! Ha! 
Ha! 

Mrs. Howarp. I shall be daring, and 
fascinating, and wicked. (Putting out her 
foot.) I shall show my feet which are 
well worth looking at. 

Mrs. Brinton. I am sure they are. And 
what else? 

Mrs. Howarp. To begin with, there 
are my shoulders, which no one else ever 
sees; my elbows, which are an item in 
these abbreviated days, and I believe I 
have a figure at a pinch. 

Mrs. Brinton. Ellie Howard! 
thing else? 

Mrs. Howarp. (Recklessly.) New cor- 
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sets, new manners, paint, powder, hair 
wave, massage, diet and drugs. I will go 
to any length to look young and ardent. 
I mean to have a wonderful time. To 
have all sorts and kinds of experience. 
I intend to love and be loved, to lie and 
cheat. I may shock you, Peg, but I am 
afraid I shan’t care if I do. I warn you! 

Mrs. Brinton. And the perfect thing 
is, that you undoubtedly will do it. 

Mrs. Howarp. I am beginning to-day. 
By six o'clock I mean to forget that I 
ever crocheted a baby blanket or wore a 
bonnet. 


When Mrs. Howard reappears, she 
is beautifully attired in the most fasci- 
nating evening dress, cut daringly low. 
Her jewels are superb and her hair is 
exquisitely arranged. She has on dainty 
high-heeled slippers and carries a large 
ostrich feather fan. Thomas at once 
violently makes love to her. He is sent 
away unceremoniously by Mrs. Brinton, 
but not without having made an ap- 
pointment with Mrs. Howard. Mrs. 
Brinton’s friends, Michael Doyle, a 
dashing Irishman, Christopher Dallas, 
and John Strong, who is enamored of 
Mrs. Brinton, are visibly impressed with 
her appearance. Dallas and the Irish- 
man especially vie with each other in 
paying attention to the beautiful widow 
who looks not one whit more than 
thirty. While they are flirting and 
drinking cocktails, Mrs. Howard’s son 
Farrel appears. He is immeasurably 


shocked by his mother’s appearance. 


FarreLt. Mother, have you lost your 
senses? (Farrell places his hat and cane 
on table.) Where did you get that dress? 
And what has happened to your nice 
smooth hair? I hardly know you. 

Mrs. Howarp. My dear boy, if you 
don’t appreciate this gown, Farrell, you 
are beyond hope. Can you really say it 
isn’t becoming? (Mrs. Howard gets opera 
bag off armchair, takes out a small mir- 
ror, turns and looking at herself in the 
mirror. As her back is to Farrell, he sees 
her back for first time and is horrified.) 

FarreLt. (Miserably.) It’s becoming 
enough. (For the first time seeing the 
extreme low cut of her back, with a gasp 
of astonishment.) Mother! Your back! 
You'll certainly catch cold. You don’t 
look like anybody’s mother! 

Mrs. Howarp. I could kiss you for 
saying that. (Reaches up and starts to 
take his face in her two hands. He pulls 
away.) Anna is a good maid. 

FarrELL. (Turning in astonishment.) 
Maid? When did you get a maid, mother? 

Mrs. Howarp, Yesterday. Lots of 
things have happened since you left 
Brookline, Farrell. For one, I’m making 
Mrs. Brinton a long visit. 

FarrELt. But what am I to do in 
Brookline alone? Who'll keep house for 
me, and see to my things, and sit at the 
head of the table and go to church with 
me? 

Mrs. Howarp. My dear boy, you are 
twenty-four. You ought to know your 
way about. 

Mertz. (Enters with bundle of flowers, 
wrapped as they would be at a cheap 
flower shop. There are about half a 
dozen pink carnations inside. On the 
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outside is a card on which is written 
“From one free soul to another, Amos.”) 
For Mrs. Howard, Madame. 

Mrs. Howarp. For me, really? 

Metz. Yes, madame. 

Mrs. Howarp. (Reading card.) “From 
one free soul to another, Amos.” (She 
is amused.) 

FARRELL. Who is Amos? Mother, who 
ts Amos? (Mrs. Howard smells the car- 
nations and then tosses them over into 
the armchair. She does not answer him, 
but hums a waltz as she sways to the 
music which is playing all through this 
scene in the music-room.) 

FarrELtt. Do, mother, please tell me 
who Amos is. 

Mrs. Howarp. What a delicious waltz. 
(She grabs him and starts to waltz him 
around. He swings her away.) 

FarreELL. Mother, I know you are ill. 
I think you are delirious, and I am sure 
you have a fever.” Your face is so red. 

Mrs. Howarp. My child, that is not 
fever, but rouge. Anna thought I looked 
too pale. 

FarrELL. Has anything happened to 
you, mother? You’ve never been like 
this before and I’m frightened. I couldn’t 
bear to lose my mother. You know, 
mother, I think there is no one in the 
world like you. I have the greatest ven- 
eration and respect for you. 

Mrs. Howarp, Yes, darling, I know, 
your father had it before you. They are 
uninteresting emotions. I am rather tired 
of them. (Calling off into music-room.) 
Delicious waltz, Peg, if I only had a 
partner. (Doyle enters from music-room 
ready to dance with her. She steps back 
two or three paces. Closely following 
Doyle comes Dallas. They offer to dance 
with her. Mrs. Howard stops them, in- 
dicating Farrell. They see that he is 
greatly disturbed. Dalias playfully drags 
Doyle off into the music-room. Farrell 
sinks into small chair.) 

Farrey. I believe I’m asleep and hav- 
ing an awful nightmare. 

Mrs. Howarp,. I suppose I’ll have to 
tell it to you. I meant to write it. I 
am thoroly tired of it all and Brookline. 
I even want a little relief from you, 
dearest. I have decided to live the re- 
mainder of my life differently. I am 
afraid this is going to be a great blow 
to you, Farrell, for you hate a change; 
but I’m not even sorry if it makes you 
unhappy, so you see how unregenerate 
I am. You'll have to make up your mind 
to have a changed mother. I have muti- 
nied and I have wanted to for ten years. 
And I don’t know if I shall ever keep 
house or crochet again. 

Farrett. (Tearfully.) You can’t mean 
it, mother. Not keep house! It would 
be too terrible! I want my mother back. 
(Buries his face in his arms.) 

Mrs. Howarp. (Rises. and comforts 
him.) Poor old boy! It’s a blow to you, 
isn’t it? I have thought of it so long 
that I am quite accustomed to it. Now 
trot home, dear. We're dining at Sherry’s 
and you are not dressed to go with us. 
Still, you might join us later. 

Farre_t. I shall go to the hotel and 
return here in the morning, when we will 
have time to talk this aver. I haven’t 
been so disturbed in years. The world 
seems upside down. 

Mrs. Howarp. Good night, dear. Come 
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in to lunch to-morrow. We'll thrash it 
out. 


The second act, one month later, 
takes place in Mrs. Howard's boudoir. 
But Mrs. Howard is paying the penalty 
of her artificial youthfulness. The 
vivacious widow is still forty-eight, 
even if she looks twenty years younger. 
The touch of gray is under the false 
hair, and the pretty foot, tho small, 
twitches with pain in being made 
smaller. Stiff corsets and severe diet 
turn her life into one long anguish. 
Besides, her entanglements with Dallas, 
Doyle and Thomas are beginning to be 
too complicated for her comfort. She 
resolves to drop Thomas, at least, from 
the list of her suitors. He, however, 
forces his way into her room and be- 
gins to scold her, but even in his anger 
he nibbles at a piece of chocolate cake 
which constitutes the larger part of his 
beloved’s meal. 


What is the matter with 
You were never like this 


Mrs. Howarp. 
you, Amos? 
before. 

THOMAS, 
before. 

Mrs. Howarp. 
(Thomas rises.) 

Tuomas. Man’s! Can’t you see that 
I’m mad with love for you? I wouldn't 
let anything stand in the way to get the 
woman I love. Why, for one kiss from 
you, I’d— (Looking around to see what 
to say, he sees the window.) I'd jump 
out that window! 

Mrs. Howarp. 
nonsense! 

THOMAS. 
raise it.) 
here goes! 

Mrs. Howarp. (Frightened.) 
the whole house will hear you. 

Tuomas. I would. I’d as soon jump 
out as breathe. 

Mrs. Howarp. You're insane. Go away 
—go away! 

Tuomas. You said that you wanted it 
—a desperate love affair! Well, you have 
one! 

Mrs. Howarp. Amos, you're a bully. 

Tuomas. Perhaps, but I could be a 
great lover and I want to be yours. What 
is your answer? Yes or no? 

Mrs. Howarp. How can I say yes be- 
fore I think? You really must go now. 

Tuomas, You're evading it. Will you 
give this rich idler up for me? For your 
Amos who adores you, whose one happi- 
ness you are? 

Mrs. Howarp. I'll think it over care- 
fully. You really must excuse me now. 

Anna. (Entering from _ bedroom.) 
Pardon, madame. It is time for the en- 
gagement with Monsieur Dallas. (Mrs. 
Howard, realizing that Anna has made a 
bad break, turns to her and tries to si- 
lence her without letting Amos see her, 
but Anna continues to speak.) Madame 
will be late. (Mrs. Howard motioning 
to Anna that she doesn’t want Amos to 
know about that engagement.) 

Tuomas. So Mr. Dallas is coming? 

Mrs. Howarp. No, Mr. Dallas is not 
coming here to-night. Anna is mistaken. 
I’ve broken that engagement. I’m going 
to lie down and rest. I’m really awfully 


You were never out to me 
I could have beaten you. 
What doctrine is that? 


(Unbelievingly.) Ha, 


(To window and starting to 
You can’t believe it? Well, 


Amos, 
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‘ 
Mrs. Howard before she puts on her war-paint. Here the heroine of ‘Years of Discretion”’ still 
lacks the advantages of a French maid and Paris-made gowns, 


tired—that’s why I was excused to you. 
(Anna exits into bedroom with a smile 
of satisfaction at having hit Amos hard.) 

Tuomas. If I thought you were turn- 
ing me out for another man—! 

Mrs. Howarp. (Trying to pacify him.) 
How suspicious you are, Amos. I’m not 
going to see a soul. Do go! 

Tuomas. Will you give up this mil- 
lionaire for me? Will you? 

Mrs. Howarp. (Trying to get him 
out.) Yes, yes. Now please go. I’ll write 
you. 

Tuomas. See that you do! (Mrs. 
Brinton knocks on door and enters, not 
seeing Amos.) 

Mrs. Brinton. Ellie, have you forgot- 
ten your appointment with Dallas? He’s 
here. (Amos at that stops and looks at 
Mrs. Howard as much as to say, “So, you 
licd to me’; comes down and gives a 
slight grunt.) 

Tuomas. So! 


Thomas disappears, but only to re- 
appear unseen on the fire-escape, where 
he can watch the proceedings. Dallas 
calls, and speaks of his love, but some- 


how fails to arouse the responsive thrill 
in the widow. He is followed by the 
Irishman, who acts the caveman, forc- 
ing a kiss from the widow’s none too 
resentful lips. But she realizes that 
such methods of amorous warfare are 
too strenuous for her. She sends him 
away, but he, still half hopeful, goes 
out upon the balcony. Meanwhile Mrs. 
3rinton, Howard Jr., and Dallas dis- 
cover the figure of a man on the fire- 
escape. Thinking that he is a burglar, 
they rush into the boudoir while Mrs. 
Howard is dressing in the adjoining 
room. When Thomas is dragged forth 
and threatened with the police, he 
calmly informs them that Mrs. Howard 
is engaged to him. The Irishman gal- 
lantly rushes forward with a similar 
explanation. When Mrs. Howard at 
last enters the room, she is confronted 
by the excited group. Dallas is the first 
to speak. 


Datitas. Mr.—Mr.—er—Thomas tells 
us you are engaged to him! 


Doyie. And I tell them, Ellie, it’s to 
me you're engaged. 

FARRELL. Mother! 
disgrace! 

Datias. Won't you tell us yourself? 
Surely this is not true. 

Mrs. Howarp, (Coquettishly.) I don’t 
think it’s true. I’m sure that I never 
really said “yes” to anyone. 

Datias. (Dallas looks at her with a 
peculiar expression.) You’re—not quite 
—sure? 

Tuomas. So you mean to cast me off? 

Mrs. Howarp. Call it what you like, 
Amos. 

Tuomas. I won't talk about it now 
before these idlers, but you haven't fin- 
ished with me. I’ll come back. 

Mrs. Howarp. Now the Irishman. 
(Dallas stands gloomily up at the balcony 
door.) 

Dove. You'll forgive me (coming for- 
ward) for speaking up; but Farrell here 
seemed so undone by seein’ me on the 
balcony, and I thought ye’d not mind if 
I said it. 

Mrs. Howarp. I’m sorry, Michael, but 
I wish you hadn’t. (Seeing that Dallas 
is perplexed and hurt and that the two 
men have placed her in an awkward po- 
sition in his eyes.) I wonder what these 
gentlemen must think of me?— Mr. 
Strong and Mr. Dallas! I can understand 
his saying it, but you! Now I am angry 
with you, Irishman, furiously angry. 

Doyte. I am sorry for that. I’ll come 
to-morrow. 

Mrs. Howarp. I said good night to 
you once, Irishman; now it’s good-by. 

Doyte. Do you mean it? Do you want 
me to go? 

Mrs. Howarp. Good-by, Irishman. 

DoyLe. (Turns away.) It was the bar- 
tender that made me lose you. (He turns 
back to her with a little smile. She has 
her back to him.) Vl be around bright 
and early in the morning, Widow, to say 
good-by. (Mrs. Howard turns to Doyle, 
smiling in spite of herself.) 

Mrs. Howarp. I can’t be angry with 
you, Irishman. 

Doyte. (Much elated.) God love you, 
don’t try! (He exits quickly, smiling.) 

Mrs. Brinton. I hope you are satis- 
fied now, Ellie. What will the neighbors 
say? They must certainly have seen those 
two men, one on the fire-escape, the other 
on the (indicating the balcony with a ges- 
ture). I only hope people won't talk 
about it. Come, John. 

Stronc. Oh, Farrell, if that man 
Thomas is troublesome, I would suggest 
that you have him arrested. He’s quite 
crazy enough to do anything. (To Dal- 
las.) Well, you were looking for trouble 
with the Brookline widow, and I think 
you got it. (Strong exits.) 

FarrELL. (Who has been standing near 
her door.) Now, mother, you see what 
this sort of thing leads to. Come back to 
Brookline to-night. 

Mrs. Howarp. (Furious.) This is too 
much, Farrell Howard! If you don’t 
leave this room in one minute, I’ll box 
your ears or spank you. (Farrell stares 
at her in amazement, tries to speak.) Do 
you hear me? Go home! Mind me! Go 
home! (Farrell turns and starts to speak 
to Mrs. Howard. She advances toward 
him, he turns and exits, closing doors 
after him. Mrs. Howard leans against 
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them, angry and hurt.) Everybody after 
me — picking — picking — my nerves are 
worn out. I can’t stand any more. (Mrs. 
Howard turns and sees Dallas standing 
up. She has forgotten that he was there.) 
Dal— 

Datias. (He ts looking at her coldly.) 
Yes, Mrs. Howard? (“Mrs. Howard” 
makes her wince. She is taken aback, 
hesitates a moment, recovers herself and 
speaks.) 

Mrs. Howarp. Do you think I am to 
blame? (He doesn’t answer her.) Well, 
I suppose I am. I flirted and flirted hor- 
ribly, but it wasn’t half so—so— (Slie 
moves a little toward him.) You're dif- 
ferent, you’re— (Finding that she hasn't 
moved him.) Forgive me! (She puts her 
hand on his arm. There is just a sug- 
gestion of repulsion on his part.) How 
could they? Before everyone. Before 
you! Even Peg is angry. I’m tired of 
them all. Dal, you haven’t said you've 
forgiven me. Don’t say you’re angry or 
I shall cry. I am so tired and so nerv- 
ous. (She sits, miserable, on the couch.) 

Dattas, I know you couldn’t marry a 
man like Amos Thomas. 

Mrs. Howarp. Of course not. 
he is crazy. 

Datias. But Michael? 

Mrs. Howarp. Michael is a caveman, 

found him out. No, never Michael. 

Datias. And Michael has always been 
a caveman. Will you marry me? 

Mrs. Howarp. (After a slight pause, 
almost breathless, rising.) Would you 
be very good to me? 

Datias. Good to you? Try me! 

Mrs. Howarp. (Looking at him.) Dal- 
las, I want you to believe me. No one 
has ever cared, really cared, and I am 
very lonely, and longing to be looked 
after. Oh, I can love! I can give it back 
to you beat for beat, and I will if only 
you'll always understand. It’s like some- 
thing inside of me struggling to get out. 
It tears and pulls me, and I laugh at it. 
But I know it will make me cry some 
day, or break my heart. 

Datias. I am fifty-two years old, and 
I have cared for a great many women. 
Some have laughed, and some have cried, 
and after a little while it didn’t matter. 
The heart thing that gets at men never 
came. 

Mrs. Howarp. And then, Dal! 

Datias. Then I met you, and I real- 
ized it had come. I have learned to feel, 
and it has almost done for me. You say 
there is something in you which struggles 
to be let free. I tell you there is a pas- 
sion eating my heart out. No boy was 
ever so insanely jealous, no lover of 
_twenty more eager to be loved. When 
those two men stood discussing you, I 
could have choked them both with my 
naked hands. It hurt me that much. 

Mrs. Howarp. Dal, it’s what I’ve 
longed for always—a man who could 
care like that. 


I think 


The last act takes us to Mrs. How- 
ard’s garden in Brookline, immediately 
after the wedding. For the first time 
Dallas and Mrs Howard, now Mrs. 
Dallas, face each other absolutely alone. 
But Mrs. Dallas feels that she can bear 
the burden of make-belief-youth no 
longer. Dallas at first is unable to un- 
derstand her moodiness. “Are you 
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AND AFTER 
_ When she engages a French maid and begins to flirt, Mrs. Howard’s troubles begin. Thomas, 
who is chiding her, while he eats her chocolate layer cake, is what he calls a “varietist” in. love. 
But he is only one of three men who have laid their heart at the feet of the butterfly, aetat fifty. 


sorry you said yes to me?” he half 
playfully asks. 


Datias. Don’t be afraid of me, Ellie. 
My heart has its own misgivings when it 
realizes that you have been given into 
my keeping. God bless you! (He kisses 
her.) 

Mrs. Datitas. Oh, Dal, it’s not your 
knowing all of a sudden that I am not 
beautiful that I care. 

Datias. (Smiling.) Well, what is it, 
then? 

Mrs. Datias. (Drawing a long breath 
to begin.) But it’s that awful inside 
knowing that I can’t give what I prom- 
ised, that—you want what I haven’t got. 
You think I shall pulsate to each touch 
and kiss. That’s one of the lies that I 
have acted so well. At first it was true, 
and I was on fire if your hand met mine; 
but I couldn’t make it last, Dal. That’s 
the awful part of it, and this journey and 
honeymoon seems an awful undertaking. 
(She makes a pathetic little gesture of dis- 
tress.) I’m afraid, I want so to be quiet. 
Not to feel that something is demanded 
of me that I can’t give. There is no use; 
I know it now, I have got to have com- 
fortable clothes and easy shoes and just 
my own hair. I want to wash my face 
clean with soap and slap plain eau-de- 
cologne on it, and when I wash off all 
this fine sweet-smelling French powder 
and delicate bloom, the little shadows 
around my eyes, the touch of red on my 
ears and chin, the little dark pencil-marks 
on my brows, the color on my lips, the 
brilliantine from my false hair, put off 
these long hard corsets, and these tor- 
turing slippers, then, Dal, I won’t be any 
longer the woman you care for. For I 
shall wash away all the little allurements 
you love. They must all go with the 
paints and powders, dear. My skin is 
still smooth, and my teeth are my own, 


I can boast enough grayish hair, uncurled 
and unwaved, to twist about my head; 
but I can’t keep them up. It wears me 
out. There isn’t one inch of my corseted, 
painted false self that isn’t clamoring to 
be free. I have got to stop, stop and be 
absolutely myself, and you’ve never seen 
me like that. I used to be a gentle- 
woman, and now I am a cheat, Dal. The 
fearful part of it is—you’re real. Men 
are like that. If they look young, they 
feel so. They don’t know the little de- 
ceptions, the tricks, the allusions we 
women stoop to. You may have more 
gray hair or an extra pound or two, but 
your splendid body is real. There isn’t 
one lie about it. I’m old, Dal—old, and 
why should I think I can hide it from 
you or anyone. 

Datias. (Desperately.) 
dear, don’t. 

Mrs. Datras. I am, I can’t pretend 
any longer. It was just an insane desire 
to be thought young again, and now— 

DatLas. (He comforts her, gently, as 
she leans against him crying softly.) 
Don’t—don’t cry, my sweetheart. 

Mrs. Dattas. It breaks my heart, Dal. 
I wanted to live a little longer, to love, 
to dream. I shut my eyes and ears to 
the truth; but all of a sudden I knew. 
I had to see. I am old! old! old! I tell 
you, but oh, Dal, I wanted to be young, 
young and be loved by you. (She sinks 
exhausted on the chair, the tears choking 
her. Dallas goes over to her side and 
kneels.) 

DatLas, Why need you have said it 
to-day? Why couldn’t we have gone 
along a little while longer! (Mrs. Dallas 
shakes her head.) Do you think you're 
the only one who has feared and strug- 
gled? I, too, have tried; tried so hard 
to believe it would last, it would all last 
forever; but I have known for many 
weeks that we were going too fast, and 


Ellie, please, 
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that we would have to stop. Do you 
think you are growing old alone, and 
that all the rest of us stand still? 

Mrs. Datias. (Placing her hand on 
his arm.) Don’t, Dal! I can’t bear see- 
ing you wake up to it. I can’t! You've 
been such a wonderful lover. Youth 
seems to dwell with you. 

Dattas. Time deals with us alike, 
dearie, and I am afraid before many 
weeks I should have had to say what 
you have been brave enough to confess 
first. I, too, am old. 

Mrs. Datias. No! No! 

Datias. (Dallas rises, she also rises.) 
Yes, Ellie, I, too. I can’t pretend any 
longer. Do I really seem a young, pas- 
sionate lover? I can’t keep it up either, 
dear. I haven’t paints and powder, Ellie, 
but I have rheumatism, and a great in- 


CURRENT OPINION 


clination to doze after dinner. I puff 
when I go upstairs, and I pant when I 
come down, and I am very fussy. (He 
puts his arm about her, and draws her 
to him.) I hate to admit it, but it’s a 
fearfal fact. ... 

Mrs. Dattas, Aren’t you afraid that 
you will want a younger wife? 

Datias. I want you. 

Mrs. Datias. Wait, wait, Dal; wait 
till you see me without any of the sham. 
I am going into the house now and take 
it off and be comfortable, and when I 
come back, perhaps you won’t even know 
me. 


She leaves him for a few minutes, 
and when she comes out again she looks 
her age, but is still beautiful. Dallas, 
too, having loosened his belt and made 





himself comfortable, has not lost by the 
transformation. 


Mrs. Datias. Dal, I love you. 

Datias, Ellie, I adore you. And we 
are going to be so comfortable. (Dallas 
rises and sits in chair, takes out cigar, 
bites off the end.) All the joys are not 
for youth alone, 

Mrs. Datias. God bless them. (She 
looks toward the house next door where 
the music is coming from and smiles,. 
turns back, starts to knit.) 

Datitas. Some are left over. (Quiz- 
zically and half laughing, snuggling close 
toward her and touching her.) And we 
are not too old. 

Mrs. Datias. (Quickly and cunning- 
ly.) No! We are just a little old, Dal. 
And we don’t care. 

Dattas. It’s wonderful to be old. 


A NEW VISION OF THE FUTURE THEATER 


HE revolution that is taking 

place in the presentation of 

plays in all parts of Europe 

is becoming not merely a 

problem of stage decoration 
but one that may bring about a com- 
plete change in theater architecture it- 
self. The ideals of producers like 
Gordon Craig, Alexander Hevesi, of 
Budapest, and Charles Ricketts, of Lon- 
don, it seems, are difficult to realize 
under the exigencies of the modern 
theater. Gordon Craig, most radical of 
all the exponents of the new art of 
the theater, has, according to his own 
admission, made numerous experiments 
in designing and planning playhouses 
that would harmonize with his produc- 
tions. To fit the radical departures 
from the conventional methods of pro- 
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ducing plays, the new artists of the 
theater seem unanimously agreed that 
we must depart from the traditional 
playhouse itself. According to Charles 
Ricketts, one of the new “producers,” 
we have not made the remarkable 
progress in theater construction that 
optimistic historians of the drama have 
loved to emphasize. He writes in the 
London Fortnightly Review: 


“Our theaters are still built on the 
candle-lit plan of the eighteenth century, 
intended to contain boxes whose use has 
disappeared in our ‘more moral’ age; our 
stages are also ludicrously shallow and 
low. Behind their impozing prosceniums 
they are so lacking in depth that the ac- 
tion has to be hampered by overcrowded 
scenery, which in its turn is too near 
the footlights for any illusion of beauty 
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POST-IMPRESSIONISTIC OR FUTURISTIC? 


This auditorium suggests a violent, revolutionary reaction from the Rococo theater archi- 


tecture of the past. 


It is supposed to represent a playhouse of the future when architecture 


will have attained a spirit of chaste and geometrical simplicity. 


to be possible. I am convinced that, if 
scenery is to be retained, and I for one 
hope that it will, in duty to the actors and 
the designer of the setting, a greater 
space should be allowed, and the scenery 
should begin where it usually has to end, 
namely, twenty or twenty-five feet away 
from the proscenium. I might add this 
is the rule, not the exception abroad. Out- 
side England, the height of the building 
where the scenery is flied, the height of 
the lights overhead, have met with some: 
attempt at reasonable solution; here both 
are placed at a level which renders nec- 
essary the invariable use of ludicrous ob- 
jects known as ‘sky borders,’ which usu- 
ally affect the appearance of dirty linen 
sheets on a clothes-peg. The presence of 
sky borders, where realism is aimed at, 
is so ludicrous that one wonders if real- 
ism can be achieved at all save in an in- 
terior built upon the stage—ceiling, doors, 
bow-window and all, as it is often done 
for our spirited modern comedies, of 
which we can say that if beauty is not 
aimed at, some sort of realistic likeli- 
hood is achieved, the footlights and light- 
ing being alone gravely at fault.” 

According to Rob Mallet-Stevens, an 
imaginative architect who presents 
several interesting drawings of the 
future theater in the Paris Comadia 
Illustré, our theaters of the present day 
are merely repetitions of the “bastard 
Renaissance” style of the Paris Opera 
House designed by Garnier. In an age 
of steam, electricity, and motor cars, he 
thinks, simplicity, sobriety and har- 
mony should dominate in the theater. 
He interprets his decidedly original 
designs for the future theater in the 
following manner: 

“In the art of decoration very beautiful 
results have been realized in these last 
few years. Artists like Egoroff, Bakst, 
Jourdain, Wimmer, Benois, and Dethomas 
have produced wonderful things. There 
can be no doubt that in turn the archi- 
tects will compoze interesting facades. 
giving proof of taste and originality. 
Especially in the construction of theaters 
will they be able to give free rein to the 
imagination. There will be no tradition 
or no rule to stop them. They will put 
into their nlans the greatest variety. In- 





THE THEATER OF THE FUTURE 





Mr. Rob Mallet-Stevens is evidently a firm believer in the dictum of Oscar Wilde, that Nature follows Art. 
imagines it, will look like a stage production by Max Reinhardt or Granville Barker. 


thing will be so simple! 


terior decoration will be rich without be- 
ing tawdry. Diversity and fantasy will 
be manifest in all their work. The public 
is commencing to tire of these theaters 
which reproduce, more or less badly, Gar- 
nier’s Opera House. Too often the the- 
ater-going public has been made to look 
at the same useless columns, the same 
balustrades, the same ceilings covered 
with the same pictured allegories, the 
same proscenium, frames overloaded with 
sculpture that kills and destroys the scen- 
ery. With the construction materials and 
the lighting that architects have at their 
disposition, they ought to produce build- 





























THE CITY OF TO-MORROW 


Mr. 


ings that are more logical, saner and more 
agreeable to look at. 

“The principal characteristics of the 
architecture of to-morrow will be, first 
of all, simplicity, originality, and person- 
ality. The lines will be clean, the colors 
crude, brutally juxtapozed, but harmoni- 
ously selected. Black will no longer 
be excluded from decoration as ‘sad.’ 
Wood, an admirable material, but quite 
abandoned, will find its place again. The 
constructive parts will be frankly em- 
phasized. Geometric designs, the square 
and the circle in their infinite combina- 
tions, will form the basis of ornamenta- 





Mallet-Stevens 























_ The city of to-morrow, as he 
believes that in the future every- 


tion. Buildings will be broadly spaced. 
Finally, and here is an important point, 
all the arts—architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing—will be intimately united, intermin- 
gling and bringing to each other their 
decorative richness to form an ensemble 
and to create a unity. 

“The architects of to-morrow will not 
copy. Routine and plagiarism will be suc- 
ceeded by an art simple, sober, and quite 
personal, made up of big lines and beau- 
tiful, well-ordered masses. In this cen- 
tury of steam and activity, art will be 
placid and calm: and this is why it will 
be beautiful.” 


THE CENTURY OF THE CHILD IN THE PLAYHOUSE 


HE eighteenth century was the 
century of man. The nine- 
teenth century was the cen- 
tury of woman. The twen- 
tieth century, so Ellen Key 
proclaims, is the century of the child. 
Child hygiene, child labor, child psy- 
chology, receives in this age the degree 
of attention bestowed under Bonaparte 
to liberty, fraternity and equality. The 
importance of the child, in short, tran- 
scends even nebular hypotheses, woman 
suffrage and the new physics. Rightly, 
therefore, do our Vanderbilts conse- 
crate their millions to the creation, on 
the roof of the old New Theater, now 
known as the Century Theater, of a 
mimic world for the child, a theater for 
the little people alone. The plays are 
for those into whose likeness, we are 
told, we must come if we are ever 
to enter the kingdom of heaven. Per- 
haps even the elders will be reminded 
by what they see of that dim childhood 
of the world out of which we have 
struggled up to “Hamlet” and Ibsen. 
The Children’s Theater, the first of 
its kind in the world, will appeal only 
to children. Its actors, with one ex- 
ception, are children. There will be 
no evening performances. The aims of 
Mr. Tyler and W. K. Vanderbilt, who 
are jointly responsible for the project, 
are, first, to amuse and edify the 
youngsters during that late afternoon 
stretch between school hours and bed- 
time; the second, to bring about a 


worthy new dramatic literature for 
children which shall replace the sugar 
and tinsel of the old Christmas panto- 
mime and saccharine fairy tale. It is 
te be, so we are told in the New York 
Times, “the temple of the new child 
psychology which Ellen Key launched 
with such vigorous enthusiasm.” 


“Such unfortunate habits of mind as 
the typical American child is apt to fall 
into—snobbery, lack of imagination, ab- 
sence of charm—are to be combated one 
by one with allegory, child-sized symbol- 
ism and applied psychology. And the 
underlying purpose is to be housed in a 
bit of a theater which would be remark- 
able even if it had not the distinction of 
being the first such building in the world 
to be devoted exclusively to children. 

“It is perched on the top of the Cen- 
tury Theater, from which its many win- 
dows command a generous expanse of 
Central Park. It has a seating capacity 
of 800, but that is because the patrons 
for whom it is planned do not require 
much capaciousness for a seat. The struc- 
ture itself is small, and seems scarcely 
more than a comfortably-sized nursery. 
The floors are sloped a little, and at the 
back, in the form of a horseshoe, the 
boxes are ranged, all possessed of an 
ample view of the stage. 

“The stage itself is lifted a little less 
than half as high as that of the average 
theater, and the boxes conform to this 
same modest scale of elevation. In short, 
every proportion of the entire theater has 
been computed from the basis of the 
height of a child’s eyes. There are no 


balconies or galleries. All the seats are 
so devized that none of the audience need 
have its feet dangling off the floor. Behind 
the scenes a similar accommodation has 
been made to short little legs and arms.” 


The opening performance of the 
Children’s Theater, a new play by the 
author of “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
was a distinctive theatrical and social 
event. There is no doubt, remarks the 
New York Tribune, about the wide- 
spread interest that exists for a chil- 
dren’s theater amongst grown-ups. At 
the first performance everyone of the 
invitees who could beg, borrow or steal 
a child to act as escort mobbed the 
elevators of the Century Theater and 
was lifted to the tots’ Paradise on the 
roof. Each of the arcaded boxes in 
this miniature playhouse bears the 
name of a favorite fairy tale. In 
“Sleeping Beauty” Felix Adler sat with 
his party. J. Pierpont Morgan with 
his granddaughters Mabel and Elisa- 
beth Satterlee smiled behind the balus- 
trade of “Jack the Giant Killer.” W. 
K. Vanderbilt, who financed the theater, 
sat in “Little Red Ridinghood.” In 
others of the circle of boxes were 
Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer, Bishops 
Greer and Burch, Mr. and Mrs. August 
Belmont, Ambassador Robert Bacon, 
Monsignor Lavelle and, of course, Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

No more alluring writer than Mrs. 
Burnett could have been secured as the 
first author for the Children’s Theater. 





THE RACKETTY-PACKETTIES 


IN RACKETTY-PACKETTY 


CURRENT OPINION 


HOUSE 


These dolls have come down in the world, but they have lots of fun in their shabby old 
homestead. 


“The Racketty-Packetty House,” says 
Allan Dale, is a capital little story de- 
lightfully told. 


“There are two rival dolls’ houses— 
the poor, dilapidated Racketty-Packetty 
House and the modern, up-to-date, spick- 
and-span Tidyshire Castle. Little Miss 
Cynthia loves the latter because it is new, 
and wants to consign the former, because 
it is old, to the dust-bin. Mrs. Burnett 
brings to life the poor, truthful little dolls 
in the old dolls’ house, and confronts 
them with the haughty, overdressed dolls 
in Tidyshire Castle—really a very pleasant 
and whimsical idea. How jolly, how 
merry and how lively are the old dolls! 
How oppressive, how ‘airy’ and how con- 
sequential are the new dolls! 


“Tt is all very apt and very ‘true’ and 
very moral, and Mrs. Burnett says many 
bright things that are not above the heads 
of children. There is nothing in the least 
stupid about the dolls in ‘The Racketty- 
Packetty House.’ For real stupidity one 
has to listen to adult stories of very per- 
secuted heroines and very nauseously good 
heroes. 

“Mrs. Burnett loves titles and the eti- 
quet of bright life. Her swagger dolls 
are called Lady Vere de Vere, the Duchess 
of Tidyshire, Lord Rupert, Lord Hubert, 
Lord Francis, Lady Muriel and Lady Do- 
ris. There are many allusions to Queen 
Victoria, and the atmosphere of the whole 
thing is quite English. Perhaps plain mis- 
ters and missises don’t lend themselves 
acutely to fantastic stories, because even 





Even fairy boys seem to be no exception to 


BOYS WILL BE BOYS 


in musical comedy counts and countesses 
seem to be horridly popular.” 


Mr. Tyler has great faith in the idea 
that underlies the theater for “kiddies.” 
There are, he thinks, many valuable 
things it can do. “I have always cher- 
ished the idea that children should 
have some means of entertainment 
other than the productions made for 
grown people, which, when they give 
the kiddies anything at all, do no more 
than please their eyes with light and 
color, and fill their ears with sounds 
that they are not old enough to under- 
stand.” 


“This want has been felt, and strongly, 
for years, but Mr. Vanderbilt is the first 
benefactor to build them a building, and 
arrange for the production of special 
plays for them. I could not count for 
you the hundreds and hundreds of so- 
called ‘children’s plays’ that come to me 
every year. I have not presented them, 
because they offered nothing new. We 
have to realize, at the very outset, that 
we need originality, and sound, sane psy- 
chology, to give these children what they 
should have in the theater.” 


But it is not only in this little play- 
house that the children come into their 
own. With the breaking up of the old 
monopoly in our playhouse, with the 
establishment of stock companies in the 
smaller cities, with the entrance into 
the managerial field of such men as 
Winthrop Ames, the theater promises 
to become, in spots, at least, a more 
domestic establishment, ministering to 
the whole community as it should. 
Thus Mr. Ames devotes the matinees in 
his Little Theater to the children. The 


this law of nature, for are they not teasing the Old Nurse in “Racketty-Packetty House”? 
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opening play of the present season is 
founded on Grimm’s “Snow-White,” 
and our old friends, the seven dwarfs, 
the wicked stepmother, and the gallant 
Prince Charming beckon to us from 
across the footlights. The setting, Mr. 
Walter Prichard Eaton explains in The 
American Magazine, is called “picture- 
book scenery.” It aims at a quaint, 
fanciful effect, not at reality, and there 
are songs and dances, the music com- 
pozed by one who has been successful 
in writing for children. Mr. Ames an- 
nounced his intention of doing chil- 
dren’s plays when he first announced 
his plan of a Little Theater, but it is in- 
teresting to note that he has received 
many letters from youngsters who saw 
his production of “The Blue Bird” beg- 
ging him to “please do a fairy-story for 
us this winter.” Children old and 
young will be glad to hear that Maude 
Adams is reviving “Peter Pan,” that 
most delectable of Barrie’s fancies. 
“Peter Pan,’ Mr. Eaton reminds us, 
had to sell 18,000 seats at half-price to 
the People’s Institute before Broadway 
discovered its charm. But we have not 
cared for the kiddies sufficiently in the 
past, forgetting the part of the imagina- 
tion in the work of the world. “No one 
familiar with children,” Mr. Eaton goes 
on to say, “needs to be told of their 
instinctive dramatic sense, their love of 
‘pretending.’ That is Nature’s way of 
developing the imagination.” After- 
life schools and disciplines the imagina- 
tion, but cannot create it. No one fa- 
miliar with educational processes needs 
to be told that this instinctive dramatic 
sense is one of the most effective edu- 
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“SNOW-WHITE IS DEAD” 


So at least the Seven Dwarfs believe, but they have made their reckoning without Prince 
Charming. 


cational weapons. And no one should 
need to be told that the developed 
imagination is behind every step of 
progress the human race has made. 


“Tt is not alone in painting pictures and 
writing poems that the imagination does 
the work. Every invention, every dis- 
covery of science, is a product of the 
imagination also. Karl Pearson, in his 
‘Grammar of Science,’ places Faraday and 
Darwin among the great imaginative 
minds of the nineteenth century—and 
rightly so. All scientific discoveries are 
based first on an hypothesis which is the 
direct creation of the imagination. Then 
the trained scientist submits this hypoth- 
esis to the stern critical rest of ascer- 
tained facts. But he may collect facts 
till doomsday without making a great dis- 





THREE CATS AND A WITCH HEX 


This is a stirring scene from “Snow-White,”’ as produced by Mr. Ames in his “Little Theater.” 


covery. The imagination which could 
conceive the hypothesis of Evolution is 
a superb imagination, and ranks Darwin 
as a genius. A thousand other men could 
have spent the succeeding generation ver- 
ifying this hypothesis by facts, as well, 
perhaps, as he. They couldn’t create the 
hypothesis. Therefore anything which de- 
velops the imagination makes for the im- 
provement of the human race as well as 
for individual happiness and a richer in- 
dividual life. Grimm’s fairy-tales may 
have a direct bearing on the invention 
of the trolley-car and the telephone, or 
the discovery of antiseptics. Such things 
cannot be proved, but they are too obvi- 
ously possibilities to ignore or scorn. 
And in this early development of the 
imagination nothing can be more potent 
than the theater.” 





‘ I The Witch is stirring the brew in order to prepare 
a hair tonic, but she needs Snow-White’s heart to make the mixture potent. 





NATURE’S ERRORS 


E HEAR much in these 

days of healing by nat- 

ural processes, observes 

The British Medical 

Journal, and, of course, 
everybody recognizes how great is the 
degree of truth in the idea involved. 
It is not, however, we are reminded 
by our medical contemporary, by any 
means the new discovery it is thought 
to be by many enthusiasts. The be- 
lief that Nature is a healer was acted 
on by the ancient Greek physicians, 
who seem to have had even some no- 
tion of the thing that goes by the name 
of mental healing. The Arabian physi- 
cians, again, placed great reliance on 
drugs. Yet we find the great Arab, 
Rhazes, insisting that where a disease 
can be cured by diet, drugs should not 
be used, and where simple measures 
suffice no complex treatment should be 
resorted to. No man ever left Nature 
to her own resources more completely 
than that great physician, Sir William 
Gull, who boasted that he hardly ever 
gave any physic. Yet it was this same 
illustrious physician who, in reply to 
one who spoke of the healing power 
of Nature over a particular patient, re- 
torted: ‘Nature is trying to kill the 
man.” The idea was not fantastic, ob- 
serves the medical organ of the British 
profession. It is hardly too much to 
say that Nature is one of the quacks 
against whom we must be on our 
guard. Instead of speaking of the 
“vis medicatrix” of Nature, we should 
rather refer to her “vis necatrix.” 
She kills more of her patients than 
the laity suspect in these days of 
wild talk about letting Nature take her 
course. 

The blunders made by Nature in her 
efforts to heal and cure are the subject 
of a paper in The Medical Record 
(New York) by Doctor Augustus 
Maverick, which the British organ 
already named endorses heartily. That 
Nature does often go astray is what 
philosophers call the “sufficient reason” 
for the existence of the doctor in gen- 
eral. “If Nature were always success- 
ful in relieving pain, draining abscesses 
and killing invading parasites, there 
would be no room for medical art.” 
Those who talk loudest of the healing 
power of Nature must admit that in 


severe diseases, where she is left to 
take her course, the outlook for the 
patient is always bad: 


“As Dr. Maverick puts it, ‘To turn a 
very ill person over to Nature is like 
sending a dying consumptive to Egypt.’ 
‘Compare,’ he says, ‘the breathless victim 
of pneumonia or the patient in the stupor 
of typhoid with one suffering from gall 
stones, who can be relieved by the knife, 
or the prey of malaria, who can be cured 
by quinine.’ What can Nature do in such 
cases? Go to! as Falconbridge said, we 
know her handiwork. It is death, speedy 
or lingering as the case may be, but al- 
ways with suffering. In many cases of 
severe pain, Nature has no remedy; she 
allows the sufferer to faint or even die. 
Dr. Maverick invites us to consider Na- 
ture trying to squeeze a renal calculus 
through sixteen inches of tubing one- 
fourth its diameter. Compare her work- 
manship with that of the surgeon and his 
knife. It is the surgeon who leaves least 
to Nature to-day, and the progress of 
surgery is a record of triumph over dis- 
eases many of. which were not so long 
ago considered to be within the province 
of the physician, who could do little for 
their relief and nothing for their cure. 

“Dr. Maverick points out that in ulcers 
and wounds the production of scar tissue 
is ‘Nature’s cure-all.’ This necessarily 
causes contraction, which on an expozed 
surface leads to disfigurement, or per- 
haps to the crippling of a limb; within 
the body, however, the results are ter- 
rible. Ulcers of the intestine, for in- 
stance, will in favorable circumstances 
heal well, but the cicatrization which is 
the result will gradually contract the pas- 
sage. From this cause arise strictures of 
the pylorus, rectum, urethra and other 
passages, deformed joints and many other 
conditions which cause infinite suffering 
and, unless relieved by art, must in the 
long run prove fatal. A constricted py- 
lorus may give rise to cancer; this is also 
frequently the final stage in Nature’s pro- 
longed effort to heal an ulcer of the 
stomach, a torn cervix uteri, or a scarred 
gall bladder.” 


There is, again, acute inflammation, 
the swelling and pain of which are due 
not to the invading germ, but to the 
forces called in by Nature to resist the 


enemy. We have heard from great 
surgeons of this being a natural process 
of cure and protection. To a certain 
extent this may be admitted. But if 
the process takes place, say, in the 
larynx, Nature, if left to herself, in- 


IN HEALING 


fallibly kills the patient. Again, when 
inflammation goes on to abscess, Na- 
ture may dry up the collection of pus, 
but she leaves behind adhesions to 
neighboring structures. In other cases 
she with great pain will drive the con- 
tents of the abscess into the perito- 
neum. Who would leave an abscess of 
the appendix to Nature when surgery 
is within reach? Nature may cure a 
stone, an inflammatory process in the 
intestine and elsewhere, but only after 
infinite suffering to the patient, which 
may bring him to death’s door. A 
cancer, if left to Nature, is almost ab- 
solutely certain death to the patient. 

But it is not only in surgical cases 
that Nature often proves herself ineffi- 
cient. Doctor Maverick points out that 
of her own undoubted remedies, Na- 
ture often gives overdoses. Take the 
case of fever. It is now often recog- 
nized to be a protective process. Yet 
when it becomes excessive it may kill 
the patient. Again, in attempting to 
compensate for what the failing heart 
and kidneys refuse to do, Nature causes 
a great rise of pressure in the vessels 
and apoplexy may occur at any moment 
unless the doctor with appropriate rem- 
edies makes it fall: 


“Cough is nature’s method of removing 
irritating matter from the bronchial tubes, 
but Nature often carries the cure too far 
—for instance, in phthisis, when it mur- 
ders sleep, brings on bleeding, or helps 
the dissemination of infection. Persistent 
diarrhea. and over-production of callus 
leading to the entanglement of nerves are 
other instances of what may be described 
as excessive zeal in healing on the part 
of Nature. Dr. Maverick concludes: ‘Let 
us realize once for all that, while it is 
human to err, it is also godly, and that 
in treating disease we do not have to fol- 
low too closely the rules laid down by a 
natural process which is more concerned 
with thinning out the whole race than 
with taking special pains to save indi- 
vidual members.’ 

“It may perhaps be said that in the 
great case of Nature versus Medicine, 
Dr. Maverick plays the part of advocatus 
diaboli.. But we think that in his main 
contention he is right. We have given 
only a few examples; the case against 
Nature could be made much stronger. 
We may sum up the discussion with the 
aphorism that Nature is very efficient 
when there is nothing particular the 
matter.” 





THE EXCITEMENT OF WAITING 


PSYCHOLOGY OF SUSPENSE IN GAMBLING, ON THE STAGE 
AND IN THE LABORATORY 


PELLS wrought upon the mind 

by hazard are as old as hu- 

manity itself. Whether called 

into being by battle, by the 

stock market or through the 
roulette wheel, the enchantment— 
emotionally, mentally and perhaps 
physically—is the same. When asked 
to describe his emotions on the eve of 
an impending battle, an officer of dis- 
tinction replied that they were “pre- 
cisely the same as those I used to feel 
when laying a tremendous stake.” 
The essential similarity between the 
feelings aroused by the more strenuous 
phazes of stock speculation and those 
called forth by games of hazard has 
been pointed out frequently. Indeed, 
the notion has long since obtained a 
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glowering, avid eyes—it was of these 
gentry, no doubt, that Aristotle was think- 
ing when he referred to gamesters as no 
better than thieves. Were these and 
their congeners the only victims of the 
caprice of hazard, society could perhaps 
afford to let them go their way unmoved. 
Unfortunately there are other specimens 
far from ignoble, many of them, tho for 
the most part not less vehemently in- 
fatuated, who swarm about the gaming 
table. 

“What—being in many instances neither 
predatory nor yet very poor—what urges 
these people to the gaming table, and what 
keeps them there? Surely inordinate 
greed is not responsible for their coming, 
nor can it be held to be the sorcery which 
enchains them. Where, then, lies the 
witchery? Some writers have found the 
explanation in the excitement caused by 
the alternation of hope 
and fear. Nor can it 
be denied that this al- 
ternation is the im- 
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GAMBLING 


Fic. 
play. 


foothold in the idiom of the street. 
Neither savagery nor civilization has 
been a proof against their wizardry. 
In India, Egypt, China, Africa—in 
Greece, Rome, Germany and Britain— 
in France, Russia and the United 
States, games of chance have never 
lacked votaries. At various times and 
under incitement of a nature more or 
less obscure, gambling has spread like 
a contagious insanity throughout an 
entire country, infecting all, regardless 
of sex, class or condition. Neverthe- 
less surprizingly little has been said or 
written upon the psychology of the 
problem presented by this state of 
things. 

Thus does that brilliant student of 
medical psychiatry, Doctor J. Leonard 
Corning, introduce in The Medical 
Record his study of the psychology of 
the gambling habit, with special refer- 
ence to suspense as experienced not 
only in gambling but in the crises of 
the drama and in the experimental 
sciences. 


“What is the underlying psychology of 
phenomena of this kind? Certainly the 
question is by no means answered by as- 
suming the desire for gain with a mini- 
mum of effort to be the sole motive, as 
is commonly tho not invariable done. 
Avarice no doubt is constitutional, as it 
were, with some persons, and this quite 
irrespective of their economic situation 
in the world. To such individuals the 
prospect of laying hold of their neigh- 
bor’s possessions even at the risk of 
parting with their own, involves, to put 
it gently, a unique and considerable fasci- 
nation. It was of these—of their sordid 
faces, of their covetous gestures, of their 
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1.—Diagram showing suspense curves in gambling. 
that the height is somewhat greater than the depth, and that there 
is no logical termination, the erethism continuing after cessation of 
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of hazard. Yet it is 
necessary to remember 
that still other forces 
are at work; that, in a 
word, we have to do 
not only with hope but 
fruition; not only with fear but with loss 
and sometimes despair. Here the af- 
fective contrast is as wide as could well 
be imagined. And, as if this were not 
enough, the widely disparate moods, 
obedient to the capriciousness of chance, 
are, as already intimated, rapidly alter- 
nated, victory following defeat and vice 
versa, so that a new composite erethism 
is engendered, an erethism which knows 
neither respite nor repose. To help to 
an appreciation of what is here implied, 
the writer ventures to introduce a dia- 
gram (Fig. 1).” 


Note 


Is there any similarity in the man- 
ner of its production between suspense 
as it is met with in gambling and sus- 
pense as it occurs in the arts—in the 


drama for instance? A moment’s 
sideration will show that in certain 
respects a resemblance is certainly 
traceable, according to the article in 
The Medical Record, from which 
we also extract the diagrams. Take 
melodrama—the old kind—replete as 
it is with thrills and with “gory 
interjections.” Here plot is every- 
thing, the delineation of character 
but a subordinate concern of the 
playwright. The sympathetic element 
represented, let us say, by hero and by 
heroine, and the antipathetic by the 
villain, are aggressively apparent. 
There are no half people. All are 
either devils or angels. The hero de- 
sires the heroine in marriage. The 
villain feels the same way—entrance 
of the exciting force. Were the hero, 
however, to realize his wish too easily 
or too quickly, there would be little 
drama and less suspense. Obstacles or 
subsidiary actions—machinations of 


con- 


the villain or of his accomplices—are 
accordingly introduced. Thus by play 
and counter-play the action of the 
piece is retarded, suspense is main- 
tained and excitement augmented. 
Neither the hero nor the villain is al- 
lowed the upper hand for long: 

“For a space, a hero seems about to 
triumph; then down he goes, and up goes 
the villain. And so the process is re- 
peated and the play progresses, arousing 
and maintaining in the spectator a kind 
of palpitating suspense—a sort of see- 
saw of uncertainty. Such tension, how- 
ever, nature being what it is, cannot be 
indefinitely maintained; and hence in due 
course the hero runs away with the 
heroine (climax); the villain being un- 
able to catch him, is himself caught and 
comfortably hanged; while the hero and 
heroine, as befits the truly virtuous, are 
duly amalgamated (dénouement). 

“In an entertaining little book on 
elements of dramatic construction, pub- 
lished more than twenty years ago, Hen- 
nequin observes that ‘The most important 
means of arousing interest (in the drama) 
is suspense. Keep a listener in doubt as 
to what is coming, and he cannot help but 
listen. Suspense is the nervous system of 
the drama. In some form or another i 
must exist throughout the entire progress 
of the story. At various points of the 
story, generally at the close of each act, 
it may be partially relieved; but it must 
always be done in such a way as to give 
rise to new suspense, or to leave one or 
two particulars still unsettled. Not until 
the last moment of the story should every 
item of doubt be cleared away.’” 


While the morbid craving for a 
maximum of excitement with a mini- 
mum of effort, confirmed as it is by 
habit, plays a conspicuous part—nay 
the chief rdle—in the bewitchment of 
the gamester, it can scarcely be denied 
that abnormally emotionalized ideas of 
success exert at least a contributory 
influence. Hence the suspense curve 
of gambling is somewhat greater in 
height than in depth. (Doctor Corn- 
ing refers once more at this point to 
his first figure.) Confirmation of his 
view is afforded by the fatuous at- 
tempts of those who play for low as 
well as for 
high stakes ') 
to establish 
a system or 
theory of the 
game where- 
by success 
shall be ren- 
dered more B 
certain. To 
the average 
outsider, un- 
trameled by 
the fascina- 


the 
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Fic. 3.—Diagram show- tendency to ra- 
ing suspense in a play with tionalize where 
two climaxes. <A, _ begin- 
ning eae  # D, sus- premises are 
pense (B, play and coun- : i 
Ba, to . climax <i quicksilver and 
9, play and counter-pla oj , 
to second climax, E); E, logic , thrown 
fall; G, close. away 1sa char- 

acteristic pe- 
culiarity of the gamester. Thence 


arise Quixotic feelings of confidence, 
of which gamesters are known to 
cherish a variety, and these in turn 
tend further to increase the height of 
the suspense curve. 

Of contributory effect in heighten- 
ing the excitement of the gambler 
should be mentioned the magnitude of 
the stake and the influence of its loss 
or gain on his welfare as he pictures 
it and upon his future destiny: 


“The importance of this element is ob- 
vious, and has been accentuated by even 
the most superficial writers on games of 
chance. Not so fully appreciated is the 
erethistic influence of a neurotic tem- 
perament. Over and above the predis- 
pozing role played by such a temperament 
in heightening the excitement of gaming, 
the present writer is convinced that to it 
is largely to be charged those more ex- 
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mands are made upon perception, rea- 
son, inductive and deductive, and 
imagination as well. Nowhere are 
these activities more in evidence than 
in the experimental sciences, including 
invention and to some extent original 
work in the domain of astronomy and 
the higher mathematics. Is there any- 
thing at all comparable with the sus- 
pense so characteristic of gambling 
and that met with in those who devote 
themselves to these disciplines? With 
due allowance for temperamental dif- 
ferences and excluding, for purposes 
of comparison, those pursuits which, 
while they imply ‘some power to ob- 
serve, require a minimum of interpre- 
tative subtlety, it may be granted that 
a certain degree of analogy is really 
traceable. That a long period of 
brooding and of experimentation un- 
dertaken for the solution of a con- 
siderable problem may at times be 
accompanied by a high degree of sus- 
pense is abundantly attested by the 
history of laboratory work, of discov- 
ery and of invention. Obviously the 
importance of the problem, the success 
and failure of the individual experi- 
ments undertaken for the purpose of 
its solution, and the rapidity with 
which one experiment follows another 
will largely determine the degree and 
to an extent the character of the emo- 
tional crisis. 


“But conceding this as a general state- 
ment, it is not to be forgotten that in a 
certain proportion of re- 
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treme manifestations of the gaming im- 
pulse that so frequently result in the per- 
manent undoing of the subject and the 
humiliation and misery of his dependents. 
Still more disastrous is the craving when 
it develops in those already afflicted 
with some form of neurotic derangement. 
Danville and Sollier have published two 
instances of this kind, in which the pres- 
ence of a neuropathic element was easily 
made out. In the first, the impulse to 
play was comparable with an _ hysterical 
attack; in the second, with the morbid 
craving of dipscmania. Here the passion 
to play assumes the dimensions of true 
mania; the motiveless, irresponsible, and 
at times furious excitement of the sub- 
ject impressing even those without psy- 
chiatric knowledge as essentially insane. 
It may be noted in this connection that 
the gaming habit is not infrequently as- 
sociated with paranoid conditions, a fact 
overlooked or but slightly accentuated by 
most writers.” 


From this commentary we may pass 
to the consideration of a group of ac- 
tivities in which, while at times there 
is considerable suspense, great de- 


5.—Suspense curve in a series of experiments undertaken 
“here is no progressive 
the only increase in height being at the close. 


is an all-important element 
in the rehabilitation of the 
emotional mechanism. The 
suspense curve will, there- 
fore, be undulating rather than abrupt. 
“It is precisely in this that the suspense 
of experimentation and invention differs 
so widely from that of gaming, in which 
so little time elapses between the separate 
coups that recovery, even to a limited 
degree, is impossible. Moreover, there is 
the further difference that in experi- 
mental work there is apt to be a definite 
conclusion; either the end is attained or 
the problem is for the time being, or 
perhaps definitely, abandoned. A logical 
conclusion, as already pointed out, and 
consequently repose, is also attained in 
the drama; and there is besides a con- 
siderable lapse of time between the sepa- 
rate parts of the action. Nothing of the 
kind, of course, is possible in games of 
pure hazard; there is no logical sequence, 
neither are there any intermissions, and 
hence in the nature of things there can 
be no logical conclusion. That the in- 
veterate gamester carries his excitement 
away from the table, has it with him in 
fact most of the time, is therefore hardly 
the riddle that it is popularly held to be. 
Still the very admission that despite his 
losses he returns again and again, carries 
with it the suggestion of an addiction, a 


compelling force, a deranged mechanism; 
so that, recalling the physiology of the 
emotions, as we now understand it, one 
is inevitably moved by a desire to win, to 
a conception, however provisional, of the 
morbid physiology implied by the habit of 
the gamester. 

“While in the present state of knowledge 
attempts in this direction can scarcely be 
expected to rise much above the level of 
tentative approximations; still something, 
the writer is fain to believe, may be done 
to satisfy the desire to rationalize, and 
this without any very glaring violation of 
the canons of common sense. A glance 
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Fic. 4.—Diagram showing suspense in a play 
with several climaxes. A, beginning of play; C, 
succession of climaxes, arranged in rising gradu- 
ation, so that suspense is progressively increased; 
D, dénouement. 


at the opinions now prevailing regarding 
the physiology of the emotions will help 
in an attempt of this kind.” 


Two principal theories, each having 
advocates more or less, should be con- 
sidered. According to the first and 
older conception, the mind (brain) 
“feels” in a definite way immediately 
upon excitation, whether from within 
or from without. Only subsequently 
does this “feeling’’ (emotion) manifest 
its presence by purely nervous phe- 
nomena (discharges). On the other 
hand, it is maintained that the body 
itself reacts primarily in a definite way 
to a given stimulus; that the mind be- 
comes aware of this bodily perturba- 
tion (feels it) and that this feeling, 
whether of tension or of relaxation, is 
the emotion. For, as James observes, 
“if we fancy some strong emotion, and 
then try to abstract from our con- 
sciousness of it all the feelings of its 
bodily symptoms, we find that we have 
nothing left behind, no ‘mind stuff’ out 
of which the emotions can be consti- 
tuted, and that a cold and neutral state 
of intellectual perception is all that re- 
mains.” If it be granted that this 
position is well taken—Doctor Corn- 
ing himself thinks it open to fewer ob- 
jections than any other—we may con- 
ceive the origin of an emotion to be 
somewhat simple. 
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Fic. 6.—Suspense curve in a series of ex- 
periments, each of which eventuates in an 
obvious step towards solution. The progress- 
ive rise of the suspense curve is shown at A 
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HOW A THOUGHT JUMPS FROM MIND 


“A sensation, auditory, visual or what 
not, or a perception, or an idea, gives rise 
in the brain (cortex) to an impulse which 
is disseminated centrifugally to the motor 
apparatus. Muscular contraction ensues, 
and it is the sensations due to contraction 
of the muscles, transmitted to the senso- 
rium by the centripetal system of nerves, 
to which vasomotor, visceral, and other 
sensations are added, that give rise to the 
emotion, 

“Now, as already sufficiently accentu- 
ated, the emotions:in gaming are aroused 
or rather racked in a unique and extreme 
fashion. That in time the affective func- 
tions, motor, vasomotor and sensory, must 
inevitably become erratic, disharmonized, 
seems a wholly warranted conclusion. 
Here, then, are all the psychoneural ele- 
ments necessary to the establishment of 
addiction; and it is a matter of surprise 
to the writer that an implication so ap- 
parent should have been so widely over- 
looked. 

“It is easy to understand why those 
who are the chronic victims of the gam- 
ing habit are so little fitted for the routine 
that enters so largely into the activities 
of common life. This inefficiency of the 
gamester has long been recognized; and 
his restless, feverish nights, with their 
succeeding days of futile, maundering 


wistfulness, have provided texts for the 
diatribes of the moralists. Not much, in 
view of history and the practically uni- 
versal love of hazard, can be accomplished 
by such fulminations. Nor has drastic 
legislation, however much it may have 
helped to mitigate it, sufficed to suppress 
the gaming evil. Of more promise, per- 
haps because more rational, would be a 
systematic attempt to spread abroad a 
knowledge of the essentially morbid na- 
ture of the gaming habit; while at the 
same time frankly recognizing the legiti- 
macy of the love of hazard when prop- 
erly applied, as in the building up of new 
industries, war, games of skill and the 
like. A considerable approval of the 
drama of the better sort should likewise 
be expressed, since through its mechan- 
ism both a logical progress and a logical 
ending are made possible, while at the 
same time suspense is maintained with- 
out undue racking of the emotions.” 


While this is doubtless true enough, 
says Doctor Corning, it is not to be 
forgotten that however much the in- 
tellect and the imagination are con- 
cerned, directly, in the making of a 
play, its enjoyment by the spectator is 
relatively a passive one. Quite the 
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opposite is true of the experimental 
sciences, the pursuit of which makes 
a constant demand upon the active re- 
sources of the mind. Here, too, there 
is suspense, but without those sharp 
alternations so characteristic of gam- 
bling. There is the further merit of 
a possible enlightening of the mind or 
of a useful outcome the possibility of 
which can not fail to bring its own 
measure of satisfaction to. those most 
concerned. 


“Much has been said and written about 
the facial expression of the gamester, 
and not a little of this commentary has 
crept into fiction. Thus we hear of the 
‘gambler’s face,’ implying thereby a cer- 
tain ‘hardness’ of visage; a hardness 
which, however apparent, can nevertheless 
scarcely be regarded as an exclusive ad- 
junct of those who habitually indulge in 
games of hazard. Still it cannot be de- 
nied—and this is an interesting and re- 
vealing circumstance—it cannot be gain- 
said that there is usually a vast differ- 
ence in facial expression between those 
in whom suspense is brought about by the 
drama or the pursuit of the experimental 
sciences, and those in whom it is pro- 
duced by gaming.” 


A MATHEMATICAL CONCEPTION OF TELEPATHY 


HE operation of the human 

brain is more completely 

shrouded in mystery than any 

other function of our body, 

according to Professor L. C. 
Pocock. We have not even an ele- 
mentary insight into the process, he 
says, by which our brain so precisely 
stores a thought, recalls the past or, 
traveling further into the unknown, in- 
fluences another brain by producing 
telepathy. Telepathy is defined for the 
purpose by Professor Pocock as the 
action of one brain upon another with- 
out any physical contact, and includes 
hypnotism when this is effected with- 
out contact. 

When there is contact, there is al- 
ways the possibility of “muscle read- 
ing.” Or it may be that the sensory 
nerves in the hand, tho accustomed 
only to reflex action impulses, can also 
transmit thought impulses which reach 
them in some way analogous to leak- 
age or contraction from the true brain. 

A mathematic conception of tele- 
pathy, therefore, can be based, says 
this student of the topic, upon a single 
fact which we do know about the brain. 
He thus elucidates in London Science: 


“We know that the brain requires nour- 
ishment and that when called upon to per- 
form extra study, extra nourishment must 
be supplied. From this it follows that the 
operation of storing a thought or recall- 
ing one already stored is effected by the 
absorption of a certain amount of energy. 

“It is an interesting fact that ‘thinking’ 
is not a reversible process. In committing 
an idea to memory, and in subsequently 


recalling it, energy is absorbed, altho the 
one process seems to be the reverse of 
the other and to represent an opposite 
function of the brain; in one case we 
have the reception of an _ incoming 
thought, in the other, the formation and 
production of an outgoing thought. We 
cannot deliberately forget; forgetfulness 
is only a slow process represented by the 
gradual ‘leakage’ or dissipation of that 
stored energy which was the thought.” 


To commit to memory a fact we 
repeat it mentally several times; each 
repetition requires the expenditure of 
a certain amount of energy in the 
brain. Subsequently we recall the fact. 
The brain “produces” it. In other 
words, the effort of recalling a fact 
strengthens the memory of that fact. 
It is possible, however, that for each 
repetition the amount of deposit, trans- 
formation, or whatever it is that oc- 
curs, is for the particular repetition 
less than for the preceding one. That 
is, there exists a practical limit to the 
amount of effect that can be produced: 


“If we accept this theory and assume 
that the amount of energy fed to the 
brain for each term is always the same, 
it follows that for each succeeding term 
there is a greater amount of strplus 
energy to be accounted for. What then 
becomes of the surplus energy? Energy 
cannot be destroyed, and must in this case 
either be frittered away locally, as, for 
example, heat, or it must be radiated di- 
rectly. Even if none is directly radiated, 
a part is possibly transformed into radiant 
energy as a consequence of the commuta- 
tion of thought energy into (as supposed) 
heat, because energy transformations are 


rarely completely from one form to one 
other only, the mechanism of the process 
usually resulting in some loss as regards 
the transformation, and the lost energy 
is often radiated. If we assume that in 
committing a fact to memory, the energy 
expended, as the fact becomes more fa- 
miliar, diminishes in proportion to the 
effect produced instead of remaining con- 
stant, the last argument supports the 
possibility of radiation, since there is still 
an energy transformation—from the Po- 
tential Energy of nutriment to the Po- 
tential Energy of Thought or Brain.” 


We can not conceive of force acting 
at a distance without the interposition 
of some medium. Electric and mag- 
netic forces are attended by stresses 
in the ether. Light and heat are prop- 
agated by wave motion of the same 
medium. Gravity alone is so familiar 
to us that we think but little of the 
process by which two apparently un- 
connected bodies attract each other. 
So, in telepathy, when two apparent- 
ly unconnected brains influence each 
other, it is reasonable to suppose that 
one radiates energy and the other re- 
ceives energy and converts it into its 
equivalent, “thought.” 

Professor Pocock assumes from the 
considerations thus set forth that iele- 
pathy is a case of radiant energy— 
he assumes it without positively airm- 
ing it. The immediate result is that 
we must expect the intensity of action 
to be inversely proportional te the 
square of the distance. Such a law 
has not, however, been observed by in- 
vestigators. 
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HOW THE CUCKOO SEEMS TO OVERTHROW THE THEORY 
OF NATURAL SELECTION 


HEN Darwin had revo- 

lutionized the course of 

modern thought with the 

theory of natural selec- 

tion, he confessed how 
long he had hesitated to formulate it 
at all. He feared some fatal excep- 
tion. Alfred Russell Wallace, to 
whom the credit of framing the lumi- 
nous generalization belongs, in part, has 
predicted that “the fatal exception” 
would never be found. That was 
Huxley’s belief, too. Yet the fatal ex- 
ception may be right at hand in the 
form of the cuckoo. Just why this is 
the case is elucidated in London 
Knowledge by that competent man of 
science, Doctor G. W. Bulman. Those 
who hold the theory of natural selec- 
tion, he says, looking back in time, 
see the cuckoo as a bird with the nor- 
mal instincts of its kind. Darwin was 
persuaded that it still sometimes shows 
traces of those ancestral instincts. 
“It has also recently been ascertained,” 
he wrote, “on sufficient evidence, by 
Adolf Muller, that the cuckoo occa- 
sionally lays her eggs or the bare 
ground, sits on them and feeds her 
young.” How, then, in the struggle 
for existence, did it attain its present 
strange and unique position among 
birds? That instinct which leads it to 


hand over the care of its eggs and 
young to foster-parents is doubtless a 


great advantage from the cuckoo’s 
point of view. There results for it a 
life of ease, no troublesome nest-build- 
ing, no trying work of brooding over 
eggs, no voracious young to be fed at 
the expense of much time and trouble. 
The cuckoo is free to speed off for 
sunny shores while other birds are still 
toiling over their broods. 

For the individual cuckoo the ad- 
vantages are obvious. Its life becomes 
a primrose path of dalliance. The ad- 
vantages to the race, however, are not 
so obvious. It is not clear that the 
cuckoo leaves a more numerous and 
stronger progeny than it would if it 
reared its brood in the usual way or 
than it did while it was still respecta- 
ble. This, of course, is mere specu- 
lation; but the fact remains that the 
cuckoo is not specially numerous. It 
is less so than many birds which rear 
their young in the ordinary way. But 
waiving this doubt as to the possible 
ultimate advantage of the habit, let us 
go back to the commonplace, respecta- 
ble cuckoo, or cuckoo-like bird build- 
ing its nest and hatching and rearing 
its young itself. 

Some abnormal twist in the brain of 
a certain cuckoo led it to pick up one 
of its eggs and place it in the nest of 
a titlark. We will suppose it thus dis- 
pozed of all its eggs, tho we are not 
quite sure that the etiquet of natural 


selection would not bind us down to 
one in the first instance. Let us sup- 
pose that this brood is more success- 
fully reared than those treated in the 
ordinary way. This might arise from 
the fact that the cuckoos were careless 
nurses—tho this is not a quality that 
could be evolved by natural selection. 
Or an adult cuckoo may have been 
unable to feed a full brood as well as 
a titlark could feed a single young 
cuckoo. But, however it may have 
arisen, let us assume the advantage to 
have been with the cuckoo which got 
its young reared by the titlark. 

The quality or instinct which led the 
cuckoo—the female of the species, of 
course—to act thus would probably ap- 
pear in some of the descendants, the 
rest inheriting normal instincts from 
paternal sources. But in the descend- 
ants of those which did inherit the 
new instinct, this would run a risk of 
being swamped by inter-crossing with 
others of normal instincts. This, how- 
ever, is a very common difficulty in the 
case of an incipient new species, and 
we will suppose the new ‘instinct man- 
aged to survive the flood. It might 
then be reinforced by the sporadic 
appearance of the like in other indi- 
viduals. Those possessing the instinct 
would leave more numerous and 
stronger progeny, and those which did 
not adopt it would be finally weeded 
out by natural selection. 

Thus the cuckoo race sauntered 
down a curious bypath of evolution to 
the idle life. 

If this be accepted as the general 
outline of the evolution of the cuckoo, 
there are also certain special, im- 
portant points which clamor for no- 
tice. There are, for example, the 
strange instincts and actions of the 
young cuckoo in the nest. In the 
cuckoo’s respectable days it can not 
have been the little demon it now is. 
It can not have been in the habit of 
turning its brothers and sisters and 
eggs out of the nest. So it probably 
had not then the convenient hollow in 
its back for holding the eggs. Yet 
these habits, instincts and structures 
seem absolutely essential to the well- 
being of the young cuckoo. Only by 
turning everything else out of the nest 
can it obtain sufficient nourishment for 
itself. The first cuckoo hatched in a 
titlark’s nest, however, can not be 
supposed to have had these character- 
istics. It would get no advantage in 
the strange nest and would probably 
be starved. 


“The eggs of the cuckoo have sug- 
gested another evolutionary problem. 
More than a hundred years ago, the natu- 
ralist Salerne gave currency to the idea 
that the egg of the cuckoo resembles 
those beside which it is placed. He was 


himself hardly a believer in the asser- 
tion, but gave it on the authority of an 
inhabitant of Sologne. In 1853, Dr. Bal- 
damus brought forward the same idea, 
and supported it by a series of eggs in 
his cabinet. But English ornithologists 
were slow to accept this view. They saw, 
for example, that in the case of the hedge 
sparrow, in whose nest the cuckoo so fre- 
quently places its eggs, there was no re- 
semblance at all... . 

“Professor Newton was inclined to ac- 
cept the theory of the resemblance with 
the reservation that there are ‘numerous 
instances in which not the least similarity 
can be traced.’ Granted the resemblance, 
then, it is an obvious suggestion that its 
object is the more successfully to deceive 
the foster-parents. And this being so, it 
admits of an explanation on the lines of 
natural selection, since those cuckoos 
which most successfully palmed off their 
eggs on their dupes, would succeed best 
in the struggle for existence. Thus the 
cuckoo which laid a robin-like egg and 
placed it in a robin’s nest would succeed 
better than one whose egg had no re- 
semblance to those of its host. And hav- 
ing once confided its egg to a robin, a 
cuckoo would be likely to continue doing 
so, and the daughters would be likely to 
inherit the habit. Thus there would be 
a tendency to produce separate races of 
cuckoos, one laying blue eggs in hedge 
sparrows’ nests, another blue brown- 
speckled eggs in robins’ nests and so on. 
It is easy to suggest objections to this 
explanation. In the first place, it is not 
obvious that any deception is necessary. 
As a rule birds seem ready to sit on any 
sort of eggs. Our domestic hen will 
hatch ducks, turkeys or pheasants as 
readily as her own chicks; in Sir John 
Sinclair’s classical attempt to introduce 
the nightingale into Scotland the eggs of 
this bird were hatched by robbins; the 
Hon. Daines Barrington reared linnets 
under skylarks, woodlarks and titlarks; 
starlings have been known to sit on and 
hatch bantams’ eggs. Professor Newton, 
however, suggested that while some spe- 
cies of birds are thus easily deceived, 
there may be others which are not. And 
it would be only in the nests of the lat- 
ter that we should expect to find the 
cuckoos’ eggs approximating closely to 
the others. This would explain the nu- 
merous exceptions. But to test the view 
thoroly we should require to have figures 
showing the relative frequency of the re- 
semblance in the case of a number of dif- 
ferent species of small birds.” 


There is some evidence that the reed 
warbler is one of the objectors. In 
the solitary instance which Doctor Bul- 
man has seen, however, a cuckoo’s egg 
in the nest of this bird was very dif- 
ferent in size and markings. He sug- 
gests that those cuckoos which habitu- 
ally placed their eggs in the nests of 
the easily deceived robin and hedge 
sparrow would succeed so much better 
in the struggle for life than those 
which went with their not yet perfectly 
matching eggs to the nests of the more 
fastidious birds that the latter would, 
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according to the principles of natural 
selection, be weeded out. 

It may be plausibly conjectured—at 
least let us imagine—that the cuckoo 
species is divided into races laying 
eggs of different colors—blue, dark, 
gray, speckled and so on. 

Should we not expect this race se- 
gregation as regards eggs to be accom- 
panied by some differences in plumage 
and other characters? 


“In the case of the domestic fowl we 
know that differences in the eggs are 
associated with variations in other char- 
acters. No case of two varieties laying 
different eggs without variation in plum- 
age, and so on, can be brought forward. 
But no such racial differences can be 
pointed out in the cuckoo. 

“And then we must remember that the 





MID the deluge of expert mili- 
tary comment upon the types 
of gun that decided the fate 
of the campaign against the 
Turk, it would appear that 

the weapons involved are too new, 
too modern, for precise estimate of 
their respective merits. Yet it is sig- 
nificant that if the campaign be re- 
newed, the antagonists will not change 
the character of their respective ar- 
mament—the Schneider gun for the 
Balkan allies and the Krupp gun for 
the Turks. The Balkan league has 
for the most part, observes the compe- 
tent military expert of the London 
Eye Witness, himself an experienced 
artillery officer, used guns supplied by 
the firm at Creusot. The Turks have, 
of course, been compelled, as a condi- 
tion of German training, to acquire 
German, guns. The powerful financial 
grip which the firm of Krupp has in 
Prussia gave it a monopoly. That is 
why the Turkish guns were Krupp- 
made. 

The real quarrel, however, which 
this war, in the first stage of it, has 
settled, is not one between the two 
firms of Krupp and Schneider, nor 
even between the French system of 
getting the best thing they can for 
their money and the German system 
of permitting financial “pressure.” 
The real quarrel, as our well-informed 
expert defines it, is between two 
schools of speculation with regard to 
the actual effect of field artillery in a 
war fought not under the conditions 
that gave vital importance to the con- 
test at Marengo and Waterloo, but in 
the modern battle as exemplified at 
Kirk Kilisse, or, to go only a few 
years back, at Liao-Yang: 


“Like many modern points in equip- 
ment, the field-gun had not been tested 
under service conditions between equal 





male cuckoo has his part to play in the 
matter. Is there any evidence that a male 
hatched in a wagtail’s nest, for example, 
usually seeks for its mate a female lay- 
ing wagtail-like eggs, or reasons why it 
should? What marks are there by which 
he could recognize the right female, sup- 
posing his tastes were orthodox? And 
if he did not choose the right partner 
would not the variation in the direction of 
laying wagtail-cuckoo eggs be swamped? 
Nay, further, might it not happen that if 
a hedge-sparrow-cuckoo mated with a 
male hatched from a robin-cuckoo egg, 
the blue-egg layers among the offspring 
would inherit the instinct of placing their 
eggs in robins’ nests, and those which laid 
eggs like the robin’s the instinct of choos- 
ing the hedge sparrow as foster-parent? 

“And then must we not also consider 
the question of the evolution of what we 
may call the receptivity in the foster- 





MERITS OF THE TWO GUNS THAT DECIDED THE FATE 


OF THE BALKANS 


forces when the French, about sixteen 
years ago, produced their famous model 
of a quick-firing field-piece. As every- 
body who knew anything about the inside 
of the Dreyfus case can testify, that 
political quarrel originated in the com- 
bined attempts of the German, Italian and 
Austrian military attachés to learn all 
they could about the new gun through the 
agency of their spies. But that is by the 
way. It is only useful as giving us a 
date, the various phazes of the Dreyfus 
business corresponding accurately with the 
various phazes of the discussion on artil- 
lery which has filled the last few years. 

“A field-gun checks the enemy in two 
ways: by hitting him and by frightening 
him. It is perhaps more accurate to say 
that these two ways are only aspects of 
one thing, for troops break or refuse to 
advance or fire badly when they are 
frightened. But artillery does not only 
frighten men by the spectacle of many 
of their comrades falling, but also fright- 
ens them by a sort of visible threat, and 
an audible threat, too. No one, how- 
ever extreme, pretends that this threat is 
empty, nor does anyone, however extreme 
on the other side, imagine that it is su- 
preme. But there are, or rather have 
been, differences of opinion as to the de- 
gree of the effect of modern gun-fire upon 
well-trained white troops and of the fac- 
tors to which this effect was due.” 


Now the French maintain that ra- 
pidity of fire is everything. To that 
they sacrificed length of range, weight 
of projectile, and ease of supply. For 
years the French—who had _ been 
proved right in their contention— 
alone had a quick-firing field-gun in 
Europe. The Germans preferred what 
they believed to be a less complicated 
instrument of war, which would fire a 
heavier projectile far less often with 
accurate and regular aim at long 
ranges. But in course of time the 
Germans were converted to the French 
point of view and adopted a quick-fir- 
ing gun themselves. The general prin- 
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parent? Professor Newton points out 
that this varies in different species, and 
thus it becomes a quality subject to the 
action of natural selection. In the be- 
ginning, again, it must have been variable 
among individuals of the same Species. 
Some would receive the cuckoos’ eggs, 
and some would reject them. The latter 
would succeed best in rearing their own 
offspring, while those which reared young 
cuckoos would leave no inheritors of their 
—from the cuckoo’s point of view—vir- 
tues. Thus the quality of receptivity 
could never be evolved on the lines of 
natural selection: those possessing it 
would be weeded out. 

“The evolution of the cuckoo by natu- 
ral selection, in fact, bristles with dif- 
ficulties.” ° 


Evolution by means of it is less ob- 
vious than it was. 






ciple was well known, or, at any rate, 
sufficientlye so. There was nothing 
secret about it, whether a particular 
service should have a quick-firing 
field-gun or not was simply a matter 
of judgment as to whether quick-firing 
field-guns were the best form of field 
artillery: 


“It is very important to appreciate that 
when the Germans had learnt their lesson 
and did adopt the quick-firing field-gun, 
they were in many respects more French 
than the French. They made their gun 
lighter by over 400 pounds than the 
French gun was. They carried more 
rounds in the limber than the French did. 
They carried five men where the French 
carried three; they had a lighter shell, 
they deliberately renounced long ranges 
by reducing muzzle velocity to nearly 15 
per cent. less than the French. Some of 
our correspondents talk as tho none of 
these lessons had been learnt by the Ger- 
man General Staff. On the contrary, they 
have been so thoroly well learnt that the 
Germans took advantage of coming later 
into the field and of all that men like 
Langlois had taught the French to do. 

“Why, then, were their guns outclassed? 

“Eliminating the disorganization of the 
Turkish forces (which was by far the 
largest element in the whole business) the 
Krupp guns were outclassed and, so far 
as one can judge from the reports of the 
fighting, they were outclassed by rapidity 
of fire. 

“But the Germans had apparently done 
everything to obtain rapidity of fire. They 
had got a lighter shell, shorter range, a 
lighter gun, a larger team. Why then did 
they fail? They seemed to have failed 
through the imperfection of their recoil 
gear. It looks as tho the German gun 
did not, through this defect, fulfil the 
chief function of a quick-firing gun, which 
is to return ‘immediately’ to its original 
position and to permit ‘a very large num- 
ber’ of successive shots to be fired with- 
out relaying—even using that word ‘re- 
laying’ in its slightest meaning of read- 
justment.” 
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ARTISTRY 


In these times the pugilist must take his course in anatomy, study the 
effects of deep breathing and record his own temperature. 


CURRENT OPINION 
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THE LATEST HIT 


The physical methods of the old pugilism of the nineteenth century 
would seem crude compared with the sublety of to-day. 


INTELLECTUALITY OF THE NEW PUGILISM 


VEN in the United States, 

where the traditions of the 

prize fight linger longest, the 

science of pugilism tends to 

subtlety, observes that close 
student of the subject, Mr. E. B. Os- 
born, in the London Post, organ of the 
British aristocracy and a champion of 
the manly sport. The extraordinary 
advances in our knowledge of anatomy 
since the period of the great Marquis 
of Queensbury has made many of the 
old rules meaningless. It has likewise 
relegated the mere animal with gloves 
to the rear. The old-style pugilism is 
extinct and the modern boxing contest 
has something of the slowness of chess. 
The vast majority of the departed he- 
roes of the ring were, indeed, merely 
primitive animals, whose best quality 
was the insensitiveness to pain which 
is a characteristic of the undeveloped 
nervous organization, the cold, callous, 
fish-like physique which enables a Chi- 
naman to endure with equanimity tor- 
tures that would twist the soul of any 
European out of his body. In the 
United States one still sees specimens 
of the ancient or anthropoid type of 
prize fighter. He will not last long 
here, however, once America has 
learned to appreciate the subtle quali- 
ties which to-day bring triumph in the 
ring. A cast-iron head, with no chin 
to speak of, ribs that almost meet 
across the stomach, huge arms as long 
as Rob Roy’s and capable of the ape’s 
convulsive clutch and an inhuman in- 
difference to pain—such are the phys- 
ical traits of the prize fighter of Amer- 
ica. He is out of date. ; 


“Battling Nelson, for example, who held 
the light-weight championship of the 
world for a time, and was the foulest 
fighter ever seen in the modern ring, had 
a nervous organization which puzzled the 
doctors; the surface of his body was al- 
ways cold and singularly insensitive, while 
his heart beat much more slowly than the 
ordinary man’s. No amount of pounding 
could hurt this Palzolithic person; it was 
almost impossible to knock him out. It 
is only necessary to look through a col- 
lection of old sporting prints to see that 
such survivals of the Stone Age were very 
common in those far-off years when the 
bare knuckles were used, and a would-be 
champion was often literally cut to pieces 
before the end came. The fantastic argot 
of the chronicles, which deals in a multi- 
tude of metaphors, calling blood ‘claret’ 
and a bruise a ‘mouse,’ cannot veil the 
fact that the old-style prize fight was an 
orgy of brutality and blood-letting, and 
utterly unlike a modern boxing contest. 
Unfortunately the enemies of the modern 
game firmly believe that the ancient de- 
scriptions are applicable to modern con- 
tests.” 


Not only was the old-style pugilist 
a rather low type of the human animal 
as a rule, but he was not much of a 
scientist. If he could give and take 
hard, straight hits and was acquainted 
with the rudiments of wrestling—to 
cross-buttock your man and fall upon 
him heavily was a great point—he had 
the equipment of a candidate for the 
championship. How different in these 
times, when the pugilist must take his 
course in anatomy, study the effects of 
deep breathing and record his own 
temperature! The physical methods 
of the old pugilism of the nineteenth 


century would seem crude and unsci- 
entific in the extreme compared with 
the subtle maneuvering and lightning- 
swift exchanges of a bout between 
twentieth-century experts. To think of 
the effect upon prize fighting of our 
increased knowledge of the function of 
the thyroid gland, for instance! They 
never bothered themselves with such 
details in the old days. 


“But the age of the translated navvy 
or coal-heaver has gone, never to return; 
for no man can win any sort of position 
in the modern prize-ring if he does not 
possess keen intelligence as well as the 
necessary physical gifts, of which speed 
and dexterity are now the most important. 
Moreover, he must live a life’ of self- 
denial; wine, women, and even song 
(meaning music-halls) must be eschewed 
if he wishes to prevent a string of big L’s 
from appearing in his record. Neither 
the Bishop of London nor the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer lives as ascetically, and, dare I 
add, as esthetically as the celebrities of 
the modern ring. They certainly do not 
‘deface God’s image’ by accumulating the 
lazy sitsfleisch which has made some of 
the earnest opposers of one of the finest 
and most exacting of pastimes distinctly 
less beautiful in outward appearance than 
the professional boxers whom they despise 
as murderous ruffians. Invariably you 
find that the modern pugilist is an even- 
tempered, keenly-intelligent, clean-built, 
wholesome young fellow who loves the 
rigor and vigor of the game, and would 
scorn to do anything which might bring 
it into disrepute. He has to put up with 
discomforts, of course, in the practice of 
his profession, which was never intended 
for anemic beings. A pile-driver on the 
solar plexus, just where the ribs open out, 
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A STROKE OF GENIUS 


They certainly do not deface God’s image by accumulating the lazy 
of 


“sitzfleisch” which mars the beauty 


is not a pleasant experience. As for the 
knock-out blow to the point of the chin, 
which so greatly distresses the soul of the 
sentimentalist, it is not a thing to worry 
about at all. Experto crede; it is as little 
to be dreaded as the draught of oblivion 
dispensed from the dentist’s india-rubber 
lily-cup. You are dismissed into a dream- 
land without dreams, whence you emerge, 
as a rule suddenly, without any sense of 
pain, but indolently wondering when the 
next round is to begin.” 


A quaint, careful gentleness, born of 
the consciousness of immense strength 
and the fear of misusing it accidentally 
is a quality often met with in the prize 
fighter of our time. The old ring knew 
this never. One often notices this ef- 
fect of the time spirit upon such prize- 
ring heroes as Jeffries, a true gentle- 
man in the literal sense, observes our 
student of the theme. Jeffries was 
always intellectual in his methods. In 
Johnson, his successful rival, we have 
what is called the artistic temperament, 
likewise valuable in the modern prize 
ring, altho less useful than the scien- 
tific attitude. As a cotton-picking ne- 
gro with a ’cello Johnson would have 
been an engaging creature: he is a true 
musician like so many of his unhappy 
race and it is a humorous spectacle to 
see him playing his big fiddle as if he 
thought it might suddenly surprise him 
with one of those terrible short jolts 
—traveling only a few inches—with 
which Jeffries won most of his tre- 
mendous victories. Had Johnson not 
been so fond of music he could never 
have trained in the modern style. 
Music gave him patience. It had its 
therapeutic effects upon his artistic 
temperament. Nor need one feel sur- 
prised at the artistic temperament of 





ARTISTS IN THE RING 
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many. 





the man. One has but to run through 
the short list of the world’s supreme 
prize fighters to discover living exam- 
ples of the intellectuality of the new 
pugilism: 


“Of the English boxers of repute there 
is little but good to be said. Where could 
you find a pleasanter specimen of the 
athletic young Englishman than Bombar- 
dier Wells, who would have bezn a world- 
famous sprinter if he had not adopted a 
more strenuous and more profitable ca- 
reer? He is too finely built, I fear, to 
win the heavy-weight championship of 
the world, tho, after J. L. Sullivan, I 
should say he is the cleverest and most 
accurate boxer ever ‘seen in his division. 
He has a clean soul in a clean body, and 
the youthful French genius, Carpentier 
(who looks much more like a poet than 
M. Maurice Maeterlinck, one of his many 
friends and admirers), is the only cham- 
pion who can compare with him for good 
looks. Both inside and outside the ring 
these men are a credit to their profession; 
their manners are as good as those of 
the most respected of our professional 
cricketers, their sportsmanship is as keen 
and unqualified, and their distaste for 
dubious diversions as pronounced. Car- 
pentier ignores the letters of the eager 
ladies who sit in the front seats at boxing 
shows in Paris and address their favorites 
as ‘Cher petit monstre’ in letters not 
meant for publication. Physically speak- 
ing, Gunner Moir is the antithesis of these 
modest, long-limbed, good-looking young 
athletes. Yet everybody who knows the 
grim old Gunner likes and respects him 
as a very genuine Englishman concealing 
a keen sensitiveness under an iron ex- 
terior, and is sorry to think that he has 
not been more successful. However, the 
one-punch boxer cannot hope to gain the 
highest honors in the swift, many-sided, 
soul-perplexing game of modern boxing. 








NEVER LANDED 


No man can win in any sort of position in the modern prize ring if he 
does not possess keen intelligence as well as physique. 





Had he lived a century ago the good old 
Gunner would certainly have immortal- 
ized himself. There are many other good 
sound ‘chaps with no trick about them’ 
(to use Nyren’s phrase) now fighting for 
their livelihood in this famous country 
which has taught the whole world how to 
use its fists. Jim Driscoll, for example, is 
one of the most engaging persons you 
could hope to meet; there is the Celtic 
touch in the not easily defined, but defi- 
nitely felt, attractiveness which has gained 
him many a friend but never an enemy. 
As an artist of the ring he is unequalled; 
he is the boxer’s boxer just as Spenser 
or Dante is the poet’s poet. That he is 
a poet, expressing himself in the language 
of the mitts rather than in mere words, 
is one of the secrets of his crowd-com- 
pelling fascination. Johnny Summers, the 
devout boxer, who goes down on his hum- 
ble knee before every round, is another 
very pleasant and popular champion. And 
there are many others, all good men and 
single-hearted sportsmen.” 


Yet the very subtlety of the new 
pugilism may prove its undoing, fears 
our expert. One wonders if the prize 
fighter really needs all the psychology 
taught him nowadays, all the pedantic 
study of nerve tension and rhythmical 
movement. It is right, perhaps, to teach 
him muscular coordination and a little 
Jiu-Jitsu; but why put into his head 
refined subtleties on the subject of tem- 
peramental effects like the moral sua- 
sion of a light blonde upon a dark and 
swarthy fighter? The introduction of 
hypnotism is also unfair, altho the 
French experts defend it, or rather they 
defend the suggestion that a fighter 
with fists be taught how to defend him- 
self from the hypnotic potency of his 
antagonist’s eyes. 
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HE dawn of an era of “co- 

operative Protestantism” was 

hailed by Shailer Mathews 

at the meeting of the Federal 

Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, held in Chicago in 
December. His speech struck the key- 
note of the conference, and 

supplies a neat characteriza- 
tion of what is coming to be 
regarded as the most im- 
portant religious develop- 
ment of our time. On all 
sides may be noted the ad- 
vance of interdenomination- 
alism. Sectarian barriers are 
falling. In every country 
the spirit of religious tol- 
erance is growing. Only a 
few weeks ago, the Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists of Canada 
took a long step toward or- 
ganic unity. In _ far-away 
Australia, Anglicans, Metho- 
dists, Congregationalists and 
Baptists are engaged in 
friendly negotiations. In 
Scotland, two of the three 
branches of the historic 
Presbyterian Church have 
come __ together. In the 
United States, the Psesby- 
terian Church of the North 
has absorbed the Cumberland 
Presbyterians, and hopes for 
reunion with the Presby- 
terian Church of the South. 
A movement to bring about a 
world-conference on Faith 
and Order has been initiated 
by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and indorsed by the 
Eastern Orthodox Church 
and by other influential re- 
ligious bodies. 

The Federal Council of 
America may be said to 
give organized expression, so 
far as the United States is 
concerned, to the well-nigh’ 
universal trend in the direc- 
tion of cooperative denom- 
inationalism. Its recent ses- 
sions mark, for the Boston 
Congregationalist, “one of 
the most momentous gath- 



























































































































































































































































































































































COOPERATIVE PROTESTANTISM: A 
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unity,” The Christian Work and Evan- 
gelist (New York) remarks, “altho 
we have made great strides toward 
it. We have got cooperative Protes- 
tantism at last, and that is the real sig- 
nificance of the remarkable meeting in 
Chicago.” Some three hundred and 





Council of Churches. 


FEDERATED DENOMINATIONS 


nessed.” “We have not Dean Shailer Mathews, a Baptist, succeeds Bishop E. R. Hendrix, denominations on a basis of 
entirely achieved Christian of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, as President of the Federal 
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fifty delegates attended, representing 
upward of thirty denominations and 
eighteen million communicants. Among 
the speakers were Governor Marshall, 
of Indiana, Vice-President-elect of the 
United States; Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; James A. Macdonald, 
editor of the Toronto Globe; 
Professor Walter Rauschen- 
busch, of Rochester Theolog- 
ical Seminary; Professor Ed- 
ward A. Steiner, of Grinnell, 
Iowa; Bishop E. R. Hendrix, 
of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South; and Dean 
Shailer Mathews, of Chicago 
University Divinity School. 

Regular meetings of the 
Council are held every four 
years. The first meeting 
took place in Philadelphia in 
1908. Delegates are elected 
by their respective denom- 
inations for a term of four 
years or until their succes- 
sors take office. Between 
sessions the Council is rep- 
resented by an Executive 
Committee in which the de- 
nominations are, somewhat 
as in the Council itself, 
proportionately represented. 
Subsidiary to the Executive 
Committee are a number of 
Commissions, each in charge 
of some special department. 
There are, for instance, the 
Social Service Commission 
and the Commission on 
Peace and Arbitration. The 
Council voted at Chicago to 
make all committees com- 
missions, with power to or- 
ganize, employ a _ secretary 
and proceed to work to the 
extent that they can secure 
funds. 

The objects of the Federal 
Council are summed up by 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott in 
The Outlook under four 
heads. It aims, he says, at— 


1. Using the spirit of reli- 
gion for 

2. The elimination of waste 
by 

3. Bringing together existing 


4. Service in practical work. 
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One of its chief functions, 
Mr. Abbott continues, is to 
bring together the occa- 
sional organizations, local in 
character, which have under- 
taken to do in part, within 
a certain area, what the 
Council has undertaken to do 
for the nation. In this it re- 
sembles not so much a re- 
ligious trust or holding 
company as a “gentleman's 
agreement.” It is a combi- 
nation in restraint of com- 
petition. The State of Maine 
has an Interdenominational 
Comity Commission. The 
City of New York has a 
Federation of Churches. The 
State of Rhode Island has a 
State Federation. These and 
other bodies reported to the 
Chicago convention. Mr. 
Wood, a representative from 
Baltimore, explained how fif- 
teen denominations in that 
city were now united in a 
common organization which 
brought the churches into 
contact with educational in- 
stitutions in order to make 
provision for students, re- 
sisted successfully efforts to 
weaken the law on hours of 
labor and the safeguards in 
the building code, and co- 
operated with the Police 
Board and the Federation of 
Charities in dealing with 
vagrants. Dr. Walter Laid- 
law, Secretary of the Church 
Federation of New York 
City, reported astounding 
facts regarding conditions 
which had been collected by 
his organization, and told of 
the agreement between the 
United States Government 
and the Federation by which 
the census in New York was 
made much more complete 
than it otherwise would have 
been. One delegate told of a 
New England village in which property 
values had been increased a hundred 
per cent. and general conditions of life 
greatly improved by the union of two 
churches into a single federated church 
with a double denominational affilia- 
tion, but with a minister in common, a 
single building, and a united organiza- 
tion for all local purposes. Another 
delegate, Professor Anthony, of Maine, 
explained the arrangement of “reci- 
procal exchange,” by which two de- 
nominations agree to substitute for two 
weak churches of each kind one strong 
church of each kind—an arrangement 
which the Federal Council formally in- 
dorsed and adopted as part of its 
policy. “By this means,” Mr. Abbott 
comments, “one denomination yields 
a church in one place for the sake of 
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On Dr. Charles S. Macfarland devolves most of the routine work 
connected with the organization of the thirty denominations represented 
in the Federal Council of Churches. 


strengthening another church of an- 
other denomination; and in return the 
other denomination yields a church in 
another place for the sake of strength- 
ening a church of the first denomina- 
tion. There were many delegates who 
regarded this as the most significant 
action taken by the Council, for. it 
amounted to a self-denying ordinance. 
It corresponded to the action of repre- 
sentatives of independent States recom- 
mending the cession in some degree of 
States’ rights for the general welfare.” 
The Council has always devoted 
much of its energy to the social ques- 
tion, and adopted at Chicago a series 
of recommendations which are felt to 
represent the most “advanced” position 
in social matters that the Church has 
ever taken. Here is the manifesto: 
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The Churches must stand: 

1. For equal rights and com- 
plete justice for all men in all 
stations of life. 

2. For the protection of the 
family, by the single standard 
of purity, uniform. divorce 
laws, proper regulation of 
marriage, and proper housing 

3 For the fullest possible 
development for every child, 
especially by the provision of 
proper education and recrea- 
tion. 

4. For the abolition of child 
labor. 

5. For such regulation of the 
conditions of toil for women 
as shall safeguard the physical 
and moral health of the com- 
munity. 

6. For the abatement and 
prevention of poverty. 

7. For the protection of the 
individual and society from 
the social, economic, and moral 
waste of the liquor traffic. 

8. For the conservation of 
health. 

9g. For the protection of the 
worker from dangerous ma- 
chinery, occupational diseases, 
and mortality. 

10. For the right of all men 
to the opportunity for self- 
maintenance, for safeguarding 
this right against encroachment 
of every kind, and for the pro- 
tection of workers from the 
hardships of enforced unem- 
ployment. 

11. For suitable provision for 
the old age of the workers, and 
for those incapacitated by in- 
jury. 

12. For the right of em- 
ployees and employers alike to 
organize, and for adequate 
means of conciliation and ar- 
bitration in industrial disputes 

13. For a release from em- 
ployment one day in seven. 

14. For the gradual and 
reasonable reduction of the 
hours of labor to the lowest 
practicable point, and for that 
degree of leisure for all which 
is a condition of the highest 
human life. 

15. For a living wage as a minimum 
in every industry, and for the highest 
wage that each industry can afford 

16. For a new emphasis on the appli- 
cation of Christian principles to the ac- 
quisition and use of property, and for the 
most equitable division of the product of 
industry that can ultimately be devised. 


The two outstanding features of the 
Council’s activity—its interdenomina- 
tionalism and its program of social 
reform—make a strong appeal to the 
religious mind and elicit widespread 
comment. What is needed, the New 
York Independent thinks, is a further 
vitalization of both of these energies. 
It says: 

“The first task of the Federal Council 
of Churches is to make this organic fel- 
lowship of the no longer dissevered 
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branches of Protestantism more than 
visible; patent, actively, obtrusively as- 
sertive. That is the task it has been en- 
gaged in during the past four years, and 
has fairly begun by the work of its paid 
officials. It has been organizing State 
and local federations, many of them; and 
then it has to some extent, and must 
much more, set them at work to remove 
rivalries and overlappings of competing 
local churches in communities over- 
churched, to the scandal of the faith. It 
must unite these denominations in com- 
mon evangelistic work and take the lead 
re 

“A second task, which the Federation 
of Churches has admirably begun to at- 
tack, is the common duty of the churches 
to foster social morality. In the present 
session that has been a prominent topic. 
It has recognized those social evils and 
wrongs which political parties also are 
concerned with, and it has made its ad- 
mirable pronouncements on social and 
industrial service. It has made investi- 
gations in cases of industrial disputes, 
and has presented its valuable reports. 
In large part this work has been educa- 
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tional and suggestive rather than directly 
effective. It is a great deal to have these 
studies made of the good and bad con- 
ditions in various industries, and of the 
ways to suppress social vice in our cities, 
for this is a first step; but in the next 
quadrennium of the Council something 
more than enlightenment will be needed. 
It is time to do more, to offer and even 
to press arbitration in labor disputes 
through an impartial and sympathetic and 
impressive central religious body, whose 
advice and decision will compel attention. 
The president and secretaries of the Fed- 
eral Council, giving all their time to its 
great tasks, will be the untitled patriarch 
and archbishops of our united Protestant 
Christianity, possessed of no authority but 
that of reason and love, which is all the 
authority that there is, and they will be 
heard.” 

The great value of the new move- 
ment, according to the Baptist Stand- 
ard (Chicago), lies in the fact that it 
brings federation without attempting to 
force organic union. “The word of 
the hour,” it says, “is not toleration 





but cooperation. We have come to it 
because we have at last seen the utter 
impossibility of accomplishing the stu- 
pendous task of making a truly Chris- 
tian nation in any other way.” 

Unity (Chicago), on the other hand, 
feels that even the Federal Council 
needs a lesson in toleration, and pro- 
tests that Unitarians and Universalists 
are excluded from its deliberations. 
Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, in The Reform 
Advocate (Chicago), makes the same 
complaint. “And yet,” he points out, 
“this body, drawing the lines according 
to the implication of theological con- 
structions, has fallen under the spell of 
modern passion for social justice.” He 
continues: “This may prove to be the 
first real step toward a closer in- 
timacy, not only between the evangel- 
ical Churches, but also between them 
and the non-evangelical religious socie- 
ties that for good reason refuse to be 
named Christian even if some continue 
to avow discipleship to Jesus.” 


ARE THE MORMON SCRIPTURES BASED ON FRAUD? 


EW revelations of the ori- 
gins of the so-called sacred 
writings compiled for the 
Mormon Church by its first 
prophet, Joseph Smith, are 
creating a sensation in the religious 


world. They are being exploited by 
Bishop Spalding, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Utah, who hopes 
to undermine the Mormon faith by 
showing that it is rooted in deception 
and fraud. His charge, in brief, is 
that Joseph Smith used Egyptian pic- 
tures and hieroglyphics in the manner 
of a charlatan. He brings the evi- 
dence of careful research and the 
words of some of thé greatest living 
Egyptologists to the support of his 
contention. The story is published in 
the New York Times. 

There are three Scriptures which 
are held by Mormons to have been pro- 
duced through the power and the gift 
of God. They are entitled “The Book 
of Mormon” (which Joseph Smith 
claimed was transmitted to him on 
golden plates from a hill in New York 
State by an angel of the Lord); “The 
Doctrine and Covenants,” and “The 
Pearl of Great Price.” Bishop Spal- 
ding confines his attention to the last- 
named volume and to the section of it 
known as “The Book of Abraham.” 

In this “Book of Abraham” appear 
a number of Egyptian drawings and 
diagrams. They carry elaborate trans- 
lations and explanations, and are used 
to illustrate incidents in Abraham’s 
life. But so far from being what they 
pretend to be, Bishop Spalding affirms, 
they are simply Egyptian relics such 
as may be found by the dozen in any 
well-equipped museum. 

A picture in the Mormon work, for 


instance, is labeled: “Abraham Sitting 
on the Throne of Pharaoh by the 
Politeness of the King.” The picture 
is well known to Egyptologists, and 
can be duplicated in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. It has 
nothing whatever to do with Abra- 
ham, if the word of Dr. Lythgoe, 
Curator of the Department of Egyp- 
tian Art in that institution, is to be 
relied on. “It is merely,” he says, 
“Osiris, god of the underworld.” 

A second picture, supposed to rep- 
resent “the idolatrous priest of Elke- 
nah attempting to offer up Abraham 
as a sacrifice,” seems to have been 
“doctored.” It is one of those designs, 
familiar to students of antiquity, 
showing a mummy on its bier pro- 
tected by the god Anubis. In the Mor- 
mon version, the god flourishes a knife 
and the protecting arm has become a 
menace. 

A third design, circular in shape and 
cryptic in appearance, violates even 
more flagrantly the spirit of its pro- 
totype. From the caption underneath 
the design, written by Joseph Smith, we 
learn that “Kolob” is shown, “signify- 
ing the first creation, nearest to the 
celestial,” and that next to him stands 
“Olibish ... holding the key of 
power also, pertaining to other plan- 
ets.” Much more of the same kind of 
high-flown language appears. And 
yet there is nothing in the whole de- 
sign, so Bishop Spalding and Dr. 
Lythgoe maintain, but a re-drawing, 
with some changes, of an Egyptian 
disk, of the kind constantly put under 
mummies’ heads. A part of the design 
that Prophet Smith describes as a rep- 
resentation of “the earth in its four 
quarters” is found, in fact, to stand for 


the four genii of the Egyptians—the 
four sons of Horus, whose pictures oc- 
cur time and again—one with the head 
of a hawk, one with the head of a 
baboon, one with the head of a jackal, 
and one with the head of a man. And 
when it comes to the part of the de- 
sign showing “God on His Throne, 
signifying the Grand Key-Words of 
the Holy Priesthood as Revealed to 
Adam in the Garden of Adam,” why, 
that, Dr. Lythgoe tells us, is “a sad 
joke.” The Curator continues: “The 
representation is the most common of 
all in Egyptian papyri. It is the view 
of the ‘Sun-god in His Boat.’ The 
Mormon version is right in that this is 
the picture of a god, but it is the chief 
god of a polytheistic people instead of 
God, who was worshipped by mono- 
theistic Abraham, and pictures of him 
were among the widely distributed pic- 
tures in Egypt.” 

But why, it will be asked, if all this 
is true, has it not been discovered be- 
fore? The reason for a delay of 
seventy years in the application of the 
present test to the Mormon writings, 
which have attracted hundreds of 
thousands of devout believers to the 
Mormon cult, is explained by Bishop 
Spalding in a simple manner. When 
Joseph Smith, he says, published his 
translation and proclaimed it divine, 
there was no one to challenge him be- 
cause there was no Egyptian scholar- 
ship amounting to anything at the time. 
The working out of the Egyptian al- 
phabet came later, and the scholarship 
that followed in its wake has not had 
an opportunity until now to overhaul 
and submerge the Mormon claim to the 
divine origin of its Scriptures. 

Bishop Spalding has submitted the 
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THE MAGIC DISK OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
Every student of antiquity is acquainted with disks of the kind 


IS THIS A “FAKE”? 


Compare this with the accompanying design. The picture of the 


shown here, used under mummies’ heads. The Mormon 


Joseph Smith, is charged with having re-drawn and re-labeled such 
designs for his own purposes. 


“Book of Abraham” to the leading 
Egyptian savants of both the Old and 
the New Worlds. They all agree 
with Dr. Lythgoe in branding Joseph 
Smith’s so-called translations as spuri- 
ous. “A farrago of nonsense,” is the 
way Dr. Arthur Mace, Assistant Cura- 
tor of the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York, sums up the Mormon ren- 
derings. “It is difficult to deal seri- 
ously with Joseph Smith’s impudent 
fraud,” writes Dr. A. H. Sayce, of Ox- 
ford University. “The facsimile from 
the Book of Abraham No. 2 is an 
ordinary hypocephalus, but the hiero- 
glyphics upon it have been copied so 
ignorantly that hardly one of them 
is correct. I need scarcely say that 
Kolob, etc., are unknown to the Egyp- 
tian language. Smith has turned the 
goddess Isis into a king and Osiris into 
Abraham.” Dr. Flinders Petrie, of 
London University, says that the pic- 
tures in the Mormon book are “copies 
of Egyptian subjects of which I have 
seen dozens of examples. They are 
centuries later than Abraham. The 
attempts to guess a meaning for them 
in the professed explanations are too 
absurd to be noticed.” Dr. James H. 
Breasted, of the Haskell Oriental Mu- 
seum, University of Chicago, com- 
ments : 


“If Joseph Smith could read ancient 
Egyptian writing, then his ability had no 
‘connection with the decipherment of hi- 
eroglyphics by European scholars. In 
publishing these facsimiles as part of a 
unique revelation to Abraham, Joseph 
Smith was attributing to Abraham not 
three unique documents of which no other 
copies exist, but was attributing to Abra- 
ham a series of documents which were 
the common property of a whole nation 
of people, who employed them in every 
human burial which they prepared. The 


prophet, 
be genuine. 


“magic disk” is from the Berlin Museum Collection, and is known to 
i The design reproduced above 


from the Mormon Scrip- 


tures is believed to be a fraud. 


little disks for use under the head did 
not appear in any Egyptian burials until 
one thousand years after the time of 
Abraham. They were unknown in Abra- 
ham’s day.” 


Two noted German scholars—Dr. Ed- 
ward Meyer, of the University of Ber- 
lin, and Dr. von Bissing, of the Uni- 
versity of Munich—have added their 
voices to the general chorus of ex- 
posure and condemnation, 

The Mormon Church has not at- 
tempted as yet to make any adequate 
reply to the specific charges of its 
latest critics. A recent issue of its offi- 
cial newspaper, The Deserct Evening 
News, however, devotes an entire edi- 
torial page to a consideration of the 
more general issues involved. Brig- 
ham H. Roberts, the best known 
scholar of the Church and its chief liv- 
ing defender, thanks Bishop Spalding 
for the scholarly and judicious tone 
characterizing his work. Confessing 
himself to be frankly a layman on all 
things having to do with Egyptian 
funerary customs and_hieroglyphics, 
Mr. Roberts appeals to the young 
people of the Church to postpone 
reaching final convictions. To the 
Church at large he addresses a plea 
“for a bar of conclusions” on the 
ground that it is obviously impossible 
to answer the assertions of the scholars 
offhand. 

The whole controversy appeals to a 
staff-writer in the New York Times 
as one of deepest interest and signifi- 
cance. “Of course,” he says, “these 
revelations were not needed to con- 
vince any except the most credulous 
that the cult started by the strange 
‘prophet’ and developed into a huge, 
well-working structure by Brigham 
Young, a much greater—a really great 


—man, is a wild product of illusion 
and delusion combined.” He con- 
tinues: 


“Thousands and thousands of perfectly 
sincere people, however, did come to be- 
lieve in him as an inspired mouthpiece 
of divinity and the founder of a real re- 
ligion, worth living for and dying for. 
It remains to be seen what these people 
will say to indubitable proof that Smith 
did with these hieroglyphics no more than 
any other densely ignorant man with an 
active imagination could have done and 
that the meaning he ascribed to them was 
utterly and amusingly wrong. 

“They can, indeed, find a precarious 
and yet tenable refuge in the fact that 
the Book of Mormon, the real foundation 
of their theology, came from a wholly 
different source, and that no Egyptologist 
can possibly prove that the golden plates 
carried away by the angel after Smith 
had turned their text into English did not 
contain just what he said they did. This 
is what the shrewd men who are de- 
pendent for power and fortune on the 
perpetuation of their cult will probably 
say; indeed, there is nothing else that 
they can say, but even the densest of 
their followers can hardly fail to be dis- 
quieted by the disclosure that their re- 
vered martyr at least once produced a 
revelation which simply could not have 
been ‘from God.’ 

“Probably enough, tho, the faith of the 
Mormon masses will survive the shock, 
for it is no more severe than, and is of 
the same kind as, has been inflicted again 
and again upon the followers of Mrs. 
Eddy, without having as yet produced 
upon them any distinctly visible or meas- 
urable effect. The resentment they will 
feel at what they consider impious at- 
tacks upon their religion will tend to 
blind them, as it often does all fanatics, 
to the nature and value of the evidence 
produced, and the chances are that Mor- 
monism will easily sutvive what is, after 
all, an assault on one of its outer de- 
fenses, and not on its citadel.” 
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AMERICA CRITICIZED AS TOO IDEALISTIC 


MERICA has been indicted 
times without number as crass, 
selfish and materialistic; but 
now comes Ferrero, the Italian 
historian, to tell us that the 

real trouble with us is that we are too 
idealistic. If we would only listen to 
the voice of common sense, he says, our 
position as a nation would be more se- 
cure. If we only had the shrewdness 
and hard practicality of older nations, 
we should be in a better position to deal 
with our problems. Our malady, it 
seems, is that we are enamored of glit- 
tering generalities and follow quixotic 
dreams. 

Ferrero was astonished, during his 
recent visit to this country, to see how 
we treat the hordes of immigrants that 
pour into our ports each year from 
every conceivable center of the Old 
World. He had but recently returned 
from South America, where he had 
been impressed by the great caution 
and practical sense with which the 
South American republics strive to pre- 
vent the steady flow of foreign immi- 
gration from disturbing too profoundly 
the political equilibrium of the State. 
In contrast with this comparatively 
conservative attitude, he saw the 
United States throwing down the 
barriers and admitting almost every- 
one to citizenship. And the result, he 


says, is just what might have been 


anticipated. We find increasing diffi- 
culty in making democratic institutions 
work. Ferrero remarks (in Hearst's 
Magazine): 


“While in the United States I had fre- 
quent occasion to point the similarity be- 
tween the cosmopolitan voting population 
upon which the democracy of the United 
States rests and that of ancient Rome. 
The freedman of Rome—the immigrants 
of the time—were granted citizenship, 
whatever their nationality, whether bar- 
barians, Greeks or Orientals, and had 
their names entered in the register of 
eligible voters. There is of course an 
essential difference between the United 
States and Rome. For in the ancient 
republic the elections were concentrated 
in the capital, and the number of voters 
was extremely small, whereas in the 
United States the voters number millions 
and are scattered over a continent. 

“Consider how many of the difficulties 
and inconveniences which Americans face 
in their domestic politics spring from 
this unrestricted size of the electorate and 
from its heterogeneity. Both phenomena 
are unique in the history of the world, 
all democracies having hitherto governed 
small and often extremely small states. 
It is difficult to foresee the ultimate re- 
sult of this new and most daring ex- 
periment which America is carrying on 
without the constraint of any historical 
necessity whatsoever.” 


It would have been a simple matter, 
Ferrero proceeds, for America to have 
withheld full citizenship from men born 
in Europe, but she was too idealistic to 


sanction such a policy. Her imprac- 
tical, her almost mystical, conception of 
democracy got the better of hard- 
headed judgment. She was even will- 
ing to endure all kinds of disagreeable 
and perilous consequences in the con- 
viction that since the democratic princi- 
ple is just and true, its ultimate result 
must be beneficent. 

Little by little, as Ferrero pursued 
this train of thought, he was led to ask 
himself whether, in political matters at 
least, the people of South America and 
Europe may not be more practical than 
the citizens of the United States, and 
whether, inversely, the North Ameri- 
cans are not the dreamers and idealists. 
The amazement and doubt awakened in 
him were increased when he came to 
observe the countless gifts which the 
inexhaustible bounty of rich men and 
women in the United States be- 
stowed upon educational institutions 
and learned or political or social 
foundations. The idea is common in 
Furope that all Americans are obsessed 
by the idea of making money; but after 
several weeks of traveling and looking 
about, Ferrero found it hard to con- 
vince himself that rich people whose 
one idea is to spend for the good of 
mankind or the improvement of their 
country are not quite as numerous and 
perhaps even more so in America than 
in Europe. But quite apart from the 
question of their comparative number 
and size, he was struck by one differ- 
ence between American and European 
benefactions. “American gifts,” he 
says, “are not infrequently inspired by 
a passionate, and I should almost say 
ingenuous, faith in man’s ability to con- 
quer human misery and the travails of 
life. An American will often set him- 
self with fervor and with great ex- 
penditure of brains and money to 
eradicate evils that to Europeans seem 
incurable. This faith in their ability 
to straighten Nature out, to clip her 
claws and purify her, not infrequently 
seemed to me, as it has seemed to 
many Europeans, to border upon the 
chimerical.” 

The point emphasized by Ferrero is 
that here again Americans appear 
more idealistic, more given to dreams, 
less practical than Europeans. “With 
a frequency unheard of in Europe, 
they will set out to slay the innumera- 
ble dragons of life without any cer- 
tainty of success, but with the inspira- 
tion of a mystic faith that all things 
must somehow turn out right in the 
end.” Even in business—and perhaps 
supremely there—the same spirit is at 
work. Ferrero found himself asking: 


“What if this people, charged with 
having no desire beyond the immediate 
possession of worldly goods, should be 
driving themselves with diabolical energy 
from morning till night, not for the pur- 
pose of augmenting their own happiness, 


their own individual pleasure, but for the 
sake of a far distant end, transcending 
the egoism and indeed the very under- 
standing of individuals? 

“What if this whole nation, uncon- 
sciously or almost unconsciously driven 
forward by a superior, not to say a mys- 
tic, force, should prove to be enduring 
labor and pain for a goal without ex- 
ample in history—the conquest from sea 
to sea of an immense continent by means 
of instruments unknown to our fathers 
engines driven by steam and electricity?” 


American progress, Ferrero gradu- 
ally realized, is “a transcendental idea 
which, inflaming America with pas- 
sion, impels her to complete her un- 
precedentedly rapid conquest of a con- 
tinent, and whose contradictions and 
absurdities it is a waste of logic to 
try to uncover.” He came to under- 
stand, he says, why the category of 
quantity prevails over that of quality 
in American society. At the outset 
of his visit, he had smiled whenever 
he heard an American go into ecsta- 
sies at the thought that everything in 
the country was big,—the country it- 
self, the cities, the shops, the figures 
of the census. But he stopped smiling 
when once he understood the nature 
of American progress. He concludes: 


“A civilization whose principal instru- 
ment of achievement, of self-assertion in 
the world, is the machine, must neces- 
sarily consider the quantitative criterion 
as the supreme criterion of perfection. 
For after all in what way does the ma- 
chine surpass the hand as an instrument 
of production? Every one knows; its 
superiority lies not in quality but in quan- 
tity. The machine produces much and 
swiftly; the hand little and slowly. But 
the hand can attain a degree of perfec- 
tion denied the machine. 

“In a civilization, therefore, in which 
the machine dominates, men will always 
be forcing themselves to live in a hurry, 
producing and consuming rapidly; they 
will not be sticklers for quality; they 
will content themselves with things that 
have a pleasing appearance without in- 
sisting upon extraordinary excellence or 
fineness in detail; they will prefer to con- 
sume many pieces of flimsy stuff to one 
that is durable and of great perfection. 
Hence, fickleness of taste, continual move- 
ment, ready forgetfulness of traditions, 
mediocre abundance, will be distinguish- 
ing characteristics of a civilization domi- 
nated by the machine. 

“All these characteristics I did as a 
matter of fact find in North America, 
but they no longer offended me. They 
seemed to me essential qualities of a so- 
ciety which has set out to conquer an 
immense territory with machinery. But 
just when I had solved the American 
problem, the European problem presented 
itself to me in a new form.... 

“And then I saw arising over Europe 
and America a new problem, vaster and 
more general than the old, dominating the 
two worlds, and striding the Atlantic like 
a colossal bridge: the conflict between 
quantity and quality.” 
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IS THE NEW “BAPTIST BIBLE” AN IMPROVEMENT OVER 


HE so-called “Baptist Bible,” 

which has lately aroused so 

much animated comment in 

both the secular and religious 

papers, is not rightly described 
by this title, according to Dr. A. J. 
Rowland, Secretary of the American 
Baptist Publication Society in Philadel- 
phia. It is true that the new Bible rep- 
resents the work of Baptist scholars, 
and is issued by the American Baptist 
Publication Society; but, nevertheless, 
“this ‘improved edition,’ as we venture 
to call it,’ Dr. Rowland says, “is not, 
strictly speaking, a ‘Baptist Bible,’ any 
more than the Standard Revision is a 
Baptist Bible.” If the words “baptism” 
and “baptize” are followed, in the new 
text, by “immersion” and “immerse” 
in brackets, the change is made, Dr. 
Rowland contends, not in*deference to 
any denominational creed, but because 
it is felt to be necessary to the absolute 
fidelity of the translation. 

The undertaking now completed was 
begun, Dr. Rowland tells us, more than 
sixty years ago by the American Bible 
Union. Dr. Thomas J. Conant; Dr. 
B. C. Taylor, of Crozer Seminary; 
Prof. J. R. Sampey, of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary; Presi- 
dent William R. Harper, of Chicago 


University; and Prof. Ira M. Price, of 
the same institution, have all partici- 


pated in the work. No expense was 
spared and ample time was allowed. 
Proof-reading alone took more than 
four years. 

in appearance this latest Bible re- 
sembles the Standard Revised Version. 
It is divided into paragraphs instead 
of into verses. The poetic portions of 
the Prophets, as well as the Psalms, 
are printed as poetry. Chapter head- 
ings and marginal notes are omitted. 
The word “Amen” is excised. Every- 
where the revisers have aimed, so far as 
it was consistent with strict interpreta- 
tion of thought, to eliminate obsolete 
Elizabethan words and replace them 
with those in general modern use. 

Several misleading statements have 
been made in connection with the new 
version. One widely circulated report 
says that Adam and Eve are eliminated 
from the “Baptist Bible.” A second 
account declares that “hell is annihi- 
lated.” A third has it that the “whale” 
is removed from the book of Jonah. 
None of these charges is accurate. 

The truth in regard to “Adam” and 
“Eve” is that the names are used only 
where definite persons are intended. In 
the fifth chapter of Genesis, for in- 
stance, where a_ genealogy begins, 
“Adam” and “Eve” appear as in the 
old versions. But when, in the fourth 
chapter of Genesis, the chronicle tells 
of man in the generic sense, man, the 
final creation, as contrasted with the 


OLDER VERSIONS? 


lower orders of life, the word “man,” 
and not “Adam,” is used. 

With regard to “hell,” it must be 
remembered that two different words, 
Sheol and Gehenna, were used by the 
Hebrews to convey the idea of hell. 
The Hebrew cosmogony, like that of 
other ancient nations, conceived of the 
earth as a disk, hollow at the center, 
much like two saucers one inverted 
upon the other. This hollow center of 
the earth was called “Sheol.”* The 
other term, Gehenna, was connected 
with the valley of Hinnom—ge-hinnom 
—in which the offal of the temple 
sacrifices was consumed by fire. The 
“Baptist Bible” differentiates between 
the two terms, translating “Sheol” as 
“underworld” and “Gehenna” as “hell.” 

The word “whale” is not used in any 
English version of the book of Jonah, 
so could not be eliminated. In Mat- 
thew xii, 40, King James’ Version has 
“whale.” The Canterbury Revision by 
English Bishops and the American Re- 
vised Version have “whale,” with the 
marginal rendering, “Gr., sea-monster.” 
The “Baptist Bible” uses “great fish”— 
the same words as those that appear in 
the book of Jonah. 

Throughout the new Bible old modes 
of speech are ruthlessly superseded. 
Jehovah no longer “speaketh” to his 
children; he “speaks.” He no longer 
“sheweth” his handiwork; he shows it. 
That part of the Song of Solomon now 
called “The Song of Songs,” which be- 
gins, “Arise, my beloved, my fair one, 
and come away, for lo, the winter is 
passed—the time of the singing of 
birds is come,” is translated: “Rise up, 
my friend, my beauty, and come away 
—the flowers appear in the land; the 
time of song is come.” 

In another of the most famous pas- 
sages of the “Song of Songs,” not only 
the verbiage, but the meaning, is slight- 
ly altered. The old version runs: 


I charge ye, oh ye daughters of Jerusa- 
lem, 

By the roes or by the hinds of the field, 

That ye stir not up nor awake my love 

Until he please. 


The Baptist rendering is as follows: 


I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 

By the gazelles, or by the hinds of the 
fields, 

That ye stir not up nor awake love 

Until it please. 


The first of the Ten Commandments 
formerly reading, “Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me,” becomes, “Thou 
shalt not have other gods besides me.” 
The fifth now reads: “Honor thy father 
and thy mother, that thy days may be 
long upon the land that Jehovah thy 
God is going to give to thee.” 


The Twenty-third Psalm undergoes 
this transformation : 


Jehovah is my shepherd, I shall not want; 

He makes me lie down in green pastures, 

He leads me beside the still waters, 

He restores my soul. 

He guides me in paths of righteousness, 
for His Name’s sake. 

Yes, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil, for thou art with me; 

Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table for me in the 
presence of my adversaries, etc. 


In place of the familiar Beatitudes of 
the Sermon on the Mount, beginning 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit,” the 
new text gives us: 


Happy the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of Heaven. 

Happy they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted. 

Happy the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth. 

Happy the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called sons of God, etc. 


All this is sure to bring disappoint- 
ment to many. The peculiar literary 
flavor, the emotional and esthetic ap- 
peal, of familiar versions, says a writer 
in the New York Times, are lost. The 
Protestant Episcopal Living Church 
(Milwaukee) comments: 


“Of course, we have no desire to inter- 
fere with the policies of our Baptist breth- 
ren, and if they have finally agreed that 
their tenets can be justified only by rewrit- 
ing the Bible, they are making unanimous 
that which the rest of us have maintained 
all along. 

“But we can suggest some other varia- 
tions for an ‘Improved Version.’ Why 
not, in our Lord’s words to St. Peter, 
‘Thou art Pope of Rome, and on this Pope 
I build my Church’? There would be the 
conclusion of another long-standing con- 
troversy, according to the same precedent, 
and the rest of the apostolic college might 
be described as ‘Cardinals.’ Why not? 
Or, indeed, on the plan already adopted, 
‘And the disciples were first called Bap- 
tists in Antioch’; there would be some 
advantages in that, supplementing the im- 
provement already made. 

“For the purpose of ending controver- 
sies in triumph, we can not think of a 
better way— 

“Except one; and that is to translate 
words according to the historic consensus 
of the whole Church, and abandon doc- 
trines that can not be proven by that test.” 


The Catholic Universe (Cleveland) 
goes so far as to brand the new attempt 
as “blasphemous.” It says, in part: 


“Some time since a group of Protes- 
tants formally ‘abolished’ hell. Now the 
Baptists have ‘improved’ the Bible by re- 
writing it, making it ‘modern’ in phrase- 
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ology and bringing it down to date. They 
have succeeded to their own hearty satis- 
faction in rescuing the Book of Books 
from oblivion. They have corrected the 
style and grammatical form of the in- 
spired Word of God. Bland ministers 
who participated in this blasphemous per- 
formance express their confidence in the 
gratitude of the public at large for their 
service and one of them gave out an in- 
terview in which he clearly indicated 
that he presumed the Deity was equally 
grateful. 

“Quite likely. 

“He might have gone further and ex- 
pressed his regret that the authors of the 
Four Gospels, together with St. Paul, St. 
Peter, and the other divinely inspired 
writers, were not alive that they too 
might thank these Baptist scandalizers 


CURRENT OPINION 


for revising their grammar, correcting 
their syntax, and substituting modern 
slang for the matchless rhythm and beau- 
ty of the original composition. 

“Just how to characterize this piece 
of work is a problem. It is so utterly 
outrageous that it is hard to put a sober 
estimate of it concretely into words that 
will meet the situation. 

“Just what Protestantism is coming to, 
unless it be eventual infidelity, we can not 
see. They abolish hell, they rewrite the 
Bible, and may ultimately conclude that 
the Divine Plan for the salvation of men 
was illy considered and propose a reenact- 
ment of the Passion according to some 
improved and modern method that they 
would prefer as more up to date.” 


On the other hand, the Methodist 





Episcopal Christian Advocate (New 
York) speaks sympathetically of the 
new version; and a writer in the Bos- 
ton Methodist weekly, Zion’s Herald, 
declares : 


“The new Baptist Bible is a worthy 
contribution to the better translation of 
the Bible. It helps at many points. It 
cannot be ignored because it chooses to 
disfigure its pages with ‘(immersed).’ 
That is only a denominational eccentricity. 
Let more translations be made. The per- 
fect day is not yet. It can scarcely be 
doubted that some day the attempt will be 
renewed to produce a satisfactory Bible 
for the English-speaking world. It may 
be that this Baptist translation will con- 
tribute some materials that can be built 
into that grander edifice.” 


ELLEN KEY’S ATTACK ON “AMATERNAL” FEMINISM 


N HER historical and philosophic 

book on “The Woman Move- 

ment,” published in Sweden in 

1909, and now translated into 

English (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
Ellen Key opposes, with all the power 
of her knowledge and eloquence, that 
recent development of feminism which 
she terms “amaternal,” the word being 
of her own coinage and signifying not 
maternal. She cites the works of 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman and the Ger- 
man writer, Rosa Mayreder, as con- 
taining the ablest expositions of this 
theory, proving herself their most 
formidable critic. In place of Mrs. 
Gilman’s ideal of social motherhood, 
Ellen Key presents an individualistic 
conception of a “new mother,” or 
motherliness, based on her well-known 
“monistic-evolutionary” philosophy of 
life. 

Mrs. Gilman would, minimize sex 
differences, placing emphasis on the 
human likeness between man and 
woman. Ellen Key, on the contrary, 
dwells on their “ineradicable differ- 
ences.” Progression, with Charlotte 
Gilman, means a humanizing process; 
with Ellen Key a maternalizing one. 
Tho admitting that women can develop 
the latent human quality which has be- 
come active in man as “manliness,” and 
that man likewise can develop “wom- 
anliness,” she yet maintains that the 
proportional ratio of these character- 
istics must remain fixed if human life 
is to progress and not degenerate. 
For with the elimination of the cen- 
turies-old spiritual differences between 
man and woman, psychical love, she 
declares, would vanish. To quote 
further: 


“There would be left, then, upon the 
one side, only the mating instinct, in 
which the same points of view as in 
animal breeding must obtain; on the 


other, only the same kind of sympathy, 


which is expressed in the friendship be- 
tween persons of the same sex, the sym- 


pathy in which the human, individual 
difference instead of sexual difference 
forms the attraction. In love, on the 
other hand, sympathy grows in intensity, 
the more universally human and at the 
same time sexually attractive the indi- 
vidual is: the ‘manly’ in man is charmed 
by the ‘womanly’ in woman, while the 
‘womanly’ in man is likewise captivated 
by the ‘manly’ in woman, and vice versa. 
But when neither needs the spiritual sex 
of the other as his complement, then man, 
in erotic respects, returns to the antique 
conception of the sex relationship, of 
which Plato has drawn the final logical 
conclusion.” 


The obliteration or retention of sex 
difference is therefore, in Ellen Key’s 
opinion, our most vital ethical problem. 
Meunier’s great figure of the “Woman 
Miner,” which exhibits a complete ab- 
sence of characteristic marks of sex, 
stands, she says, as a warning to our 
day. “The amaternal soul,” she con- 
tinues, “not only confirms the worst 
apprehensions of men in regard to the 
results of the woman movement, but 
also constitutes the greatest danger to 
the woman movement itself. For the 
amaternal ideas will evoke a violent 
reaction on the part of men, in case 
such a reaction does not appear at an 
early stage on the part of women.” 
The cerebral feminism which has as its 
watchword “Society instead of the 
family,” must bear the blame, she con- 
cludes with startling clearness, if the 
consequent sex antagonism and hatred 
leads to a sex war. 

Both Olive Schreiner and Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman regard motherhood as 
a great natural function, with the 
noble fulfilment of which a woman’s 
vocation in life is not incompatible. 
Ellen Key believes that there is an 
“insoluble conflict” between mother- 
hood and a vocation. Motherhood, 
supported by the State, or a “paternity 
assessment,” is woman’s ideal vocation, 
she asserts. And woman can attain to 
complete self-realization only through 


her children and socio-political life. 
Her definite statement of the maternal 
theory of feminism as opposed to the 
“amaternal,” is as follows: 


“That a woman’s life is lived most in- 
tensively and most extensively, most in- 
dividually and most socially; she is for 
her own part most free, and for others 
most fruitful, most egoistic and most al- 
truistic, most receptive and most gener- 
ous, in and with the physical and psychic 
exercise of the function of maternity, be- 
cause of the conscious desire, by means 
of this function, to uplift the life of the 
race as well as her own life.” 


The old definitions of womanliness, 
Ellen Key goes on to say, ignored the 
universal human element; the “ama- 
ternal” definition of “personality,” or 
“human-ness,” ignores the womanly 
element in woman’s being; and this 
last she considers quite as one-sided 
as the first. “Human personality,” in 
comparison with the “instinctively 
feminine,” signifies, in her opinion, not 
a higher but a lower form of life. The 
“new mother,” whom Ellen Key in turn 
glorifies (making of motherliness al- 
most a religious cult, with a subordi- 
nate paternity), will not, like the wom- 
an of earlier times, abandon her ego 
completely, but she will not keep it 
unreservedly. 


“She will preserve upon a higher plane 
the old division of labor which made man 
the one who felled the game, fought the 
battles, made conquests, achieved advance- 
ment through victories; and which made 
woman the one who rendered the new 
domains habitable, who utilized the booty 
for herself and hers, who transmitted 
what was won to the new generation— 
all that of which woman’s ancient tasks 
as guardian of the fire and cultivator of 
the fields are beautiful symbols. She feels 
that when each sex pursues its course for 
the happiness of the individual and of 
mankind, but at the same time and as 
an equal helps the other in the different 
tasks, then each is most capable, then so- 
ciety is most benefited.” 
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Altho Ellen Key apparently sees no 
necessity for a balance of sexes in 
such departments of life as the arts 
and sciences, or in industrial or pro- 
fessional pursuits, she considers such a 
balance imperative in politics. “Men 
and women together,’ she writes, “will 
be able to enact more humane laws 
than men alone can enact. Questions 
concerning women and children can 
be treated with deeper seriousness by 
men and women together than is 
now the case. Men and women 
together will consider the social life 
from more significant points of view 
than can one sex 
consisting of men 
alone. Government 
and women together 
will be more pro- 
found than hereto- 
fore. No one who 
has observed the ef- 
fects of masculine 
and feminine co- 
operation in fields 
already mentioned 
can doubt this.” 
Motherhood, how- 
ever much it may 
keep women from a 
vocation, should not 
affect their political 
status; except that 
mothers should have 
the right of resigna- 
tion in parliamen- 
tary and electioneer- 
ing affairs. 

That many mod- 
ern women are com- 
pelled to remain un- 
married and follow 
a life work instead 
of making a home 
does not constitute 
a spiritual danger, 
according to Ellen 
Key. The reason is 
to be found in the 
material and cultural 
conditions, which will 
some time be al- 
tered, and then women’s desire for 
marriage will again increase. The real 
spiritual menace in her opinion lies 
in this tendency to celibacy being 
strengthened by the “amaternalist” 
theory. Here the woman movement 
sinks to its lowest point; that is to say, 
“if the elevation of the life of the in- 
dividual and of the race be the criterion 
of worth employed.” 

Ellen Key combats, point by point, 
as she conceives it, the practical pro- 
gram of the “amaternalists”; the value 
to society of woman as a human being, 
social motherhood, social care and edu- 
cation of children, above all women’s 
ability to work with men in the same 
field of labor. The woman movement 
in its inception, she maintains, could 
gather strength only by combatting 
with all its power the prejudice that 


woman is incapable of the same kind 
of activity as man. In the present 
“amaternal” program, this early fanati- 
cism evinces itself “in the error that 
equal rights for the sexes must mean 
also equal functions; that the develop- 
ment of women’s powers involves also 
their application in the same spheres of 
activity in which man is engaged; that 
equality of the sexes implies sameness 
of the sexes. While modern feminism 
begins to see that, if man and wife 
compete, this rivalry can benefit neither 
the woman, the man, nor the children.” 
To quote further: 


Courtesy of G. P. Putnam's Sons 


SHE GLORIFIES MOTHERLINESS 


Ellen Key sounds a warning against what she regards as the greatest danger to the 
woman movement—the tendency to depreciate motherhood. 


“The fundamental error of the ama- 
ternal solution of the problem is that it 
characterizes motherliness as a non-social 
instinct, but, on the other hand, defines 
the ‘personal’ activity of woman as an 
expression of the social instinct. For all 
social instincts have been developed by 
culture out of primitive instincts. All 
cultural development lies between the sex 
impulse of the Australian negress and 
the erotic sentiment of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s sonnets. And when the ama- 
ternals assert that motherliness, which ‘we 
have in common with beasts and savages,’ 
cannot be an expression of the personal- 
ity, their argument has the same validity 
as that which would deny to the Sistine 
Chapel the quality of an expression of 
personality because beasts and savages 
also exhibit the decorative instinct. 

“The development of the mother in- 
stinct into motherliness is one of the 
greatest achievements in the progress of 


culture, a development by which the ma- 
ternal functions have continually become 
more complex and differentiated. Mother- 
love and the reciprocal love which it 
awakens in the child not only éxercize 
the first deep influence upon the indi- 
vidual’s life of feeling, but this love is 
the first form of the law of mutual help 
—it is the root of altruism, the cotyledon 
of a now widely ramified tree of ‘social 
instincts.’ ” 


Ellen Key is at once more conserva- 
tive and more radical than the “ama- 
ternal” feminists whom she thus op- 
poses. Her ideas of love and mar- 

riage are revolu- 
tionary; her con- 
ception of mother- 
hood remains a 
profoundly conserv- 
ative or, if you 
like, a reactionary 
one. She writes 
finally : 


“It would be a pity 
to conclude a survey 
of the influence of 
the woman movement 
with an expression of 
fear lest this extreme 
feminism should be 
victorious. I believe 
not; no more than I 
believe that the sun 
will for the present 
be extinguished or 
streams flow back to 
their sources. 

“No ‘culture’ can 
annul the great fun- 
damental laws of na- 
ture; it can only 
ennoble them; and 
motherhood is one 
of those fundamental 
laws. I hope that 
the future will fur- 
nish a new and a 
more secure protec- 
tion for motherhood 
than the present fam- 
ily and social or- 
ganization affords. I 
place my trust in a 
coming new society, 
with a new morality, which will be a syn- 
thesis of the being of man and that of 
woman, of the demands of the individual 
and those of society, of the pagan and 
Christian conceptions of life, of the will 
of the future and reverence for the past. 

‘When the earth blooms with this beau- 
tiful and vigorous flower of morality, 
there will no longer be a woman move- 
ment. But there will always be a woman 
question, not put by women to society, 
but by society to women; the question 
whether they will continue in a higher 
degree to prove themselves worthy of the 
great privilege of being the mothers of 
the new generation. 

“In the degree in which this new ethics 
permeates mankind, women will answer 
this question in life-affrmation. And the 
result of their life-affrmation will be an 
enormous enhancement of life, not only 
for women themselves, but for all man- 


kind.” 








A Belated Monument to 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


HREE of the greatest names 
in American literature are 
Hawthorne, Poe and Whit- 
man; and yet no one of the 
three has ever lacked enemies 

in his own land. So true is it that 
genius draws the fire of condemnation 
as well as of praise. At the present 
time, when a movement has_ been 
started by Salem, Massachusetts, Haw- 
thorne’s n tive town, to erect a statue 
in his memory, one of the citizens of 
a neighboring town has written to the 
Boston Transcript, throwing cold water 
on the whole project. “Why,” he asks, 
“should Salem erect a monument to 
Hawthorne? While he lived he was 
not honored by his fellow-citizens and 
on his part he had little better than 
contempt for Salem and its people. 
Throughout the realm of English- 
speaking people he has portrayed Sa- 
lem to her discredit.” His descriptions 
bring many people to see the town, but 
it is only “as they would pay ten cents 
to see the freaks of a side-show.” The 
real advancement of Salem is over- 
looked for the sake of the “weird 
fascination of Hawthorne’s romanc- 
ings. The gloomy shadow of his 
imagination hangs like an obscuring 
fog over the history of the town. If 
Hawthorne lived to-day he would be 
as unpopular anywhere‘else as he was 
in Salem. What debt of gratitude does 
Salem owe to Hawthorne? Why should 
she spend $50,000 to show her venera- 
tion for a man she never loved and 
who never loved her?” 


Our Debt to Haw- 
thorne. 


NE reason why Salem ought to 
spend $50,000 on a monument 
to Hawthorne is that, by do- 

ing so, she will show a becoming re- 
morse for having misunderstood and 
neglected the greatest literary man of 
his type that this country has so far 
produced. From across the continent 
the Portland Oregonian cries: 


“We cannot see that contemptuous 
misunderstanding of an author while he 
is alive is a sufficient reason to forget him 
after he is dead. By erecting a monu- 
ment to Hawthorne the Salem people will, 
it seems to us, bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance, They will prove that they 
are ashamed of the past and ready to do 
better in the future if they should ever 
be blessed with another Hawthorne, tho 
in all likelihood they never will. The 
lightning of genius is not apt to strike 


the same village twice, especially the same 
New England village. To be sure, Salem 
has now become quite a city, but the 
principle is the same. In any case genius 
is a good deal rarer in that section of 
the country than it was a hundred years 
ago when Hawthorne was a boy playing 
moodily and dreaming his darksome 
dreams among the Puritan traditions of 
Salem.” 


The same arguments as those used 
by the correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript might be applied, with equal 
force, by Scotland to Robert Burns, by 
England to Shelley, by Norway to 
Ibsen. What most men forget is that, in 
the long run, genius is honored not so 
much for pleasing as for challenging 
the mind. The peculiar hold that Haw- 
thorne has upon us lies in his delicate, 


rare and indisputable individuality. 


The Poe Cottage at 
Fordham. 


. | ‘HE attempted obscuration of Ed- 


gar Allan Poe on many occa- 
sions is rooted in the same 
motives as those which inspire the 
present criticism of Hawthorne. We 
hear much of the movement to pre- 
serve the cottage in which Lincoln was 
born, and of efforts to save Thomas 
Jefferson’s Monticello home for the 
people. It would redound to the credit 
of American letters if organized ef- 
forts were initiated, without further 
delay, to preserve the Poe cottage at 
Fordham and to hold it as a literary 
monument. The little house in Kings- 
bridge Road, with shingled sides and 
shingled roof, was the home of Poe 
from 1845 to 1849; is the property of 
Joseph Chauvet; and is at present the 
residence of a Mrs. Annie Reagan, 
whose main object in life seems to be 
the maintenance of extreme privacy, 
and who, to this end, keeps a dog and 
has put up a sign warning all pro- 
spective trespassers that it is private 
property. All this we learn from the 
New York Evening Post. On a site 
nearby stands a flamboyant pile of 
enameled yellow brick with the legend 
“Poe Flats” over its entrance. Across 
the street is a neat little park with a 
bust of Poe at the entrance. The cot- 
tage, with its ragged box hedge and its 
frayed flower beds, the real monument 
and memorial of Poe’s associations 
with the neighborhood, will “soon be 
so hemmed in and overshadowed,” 
The Post tells us, “that one will need a 
guide to find it.” 
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Poe and Posterity. 

\ K JE ought to preserve every- 

thing connected with Edgar 

Allan Poe, so Carl Holliday, 
formerly Professor of English in Van- 
derbilt University, suggests, if only 
because he is going to be more and 
more appreciated. The great value of 
Poe, for Professor Holliday, lies in 
the fact that he had no “message.” 
Poe, it is true, had his share, his full 
share, of American egotism; but “the 
kind that attempts to show God how to 
run the universe was not his, and is to 
be found nowhere in his song or story.” 
To him was given “simply a wonder, 
a wild nervous wonder, over the mys- 
teries of life and still more over the 
mysteries of death and the invisible 
currents.and forces that invade our 
consciousness.” Professor Holliday 
continues (in the New York Times 
Review of Books): 

“De Quincey has declared the delight 
found in purely technical excellence as 
legitimate a pleasure as any found in 
literature. As humanity becomes more 
cultured it finds more delight in purely 
technical excellence. Indeed, as an escape 
from the pressure of an exceedingly con- 
crete world, men more willingly and read- 
ily lend themselves to the enchantment 
of tones and subtle suggestions; they 
more gladly compel themselves to enter 
that dreamland which can never exist 
save in the imagination. The English 
thinker, Symonds, has declared that the 
true philosophy of life is simply to en- 
deavor to escape from life; that is, we 
love music, painting, and sculpture because 
they help us to forget actual existence. 
If this be true—and personally I doubt it 
not—the cultured but nerve-strained race 
of the far future is going to turn to such 
singers as Poe to seek heart-ease and to 
revel in the sadness and sentiment of 
those who have tasted life and found it 
too real.” 

Whitman’s New Vogue 
in Europe. 

F both Hawthorne and Poe are apt 
| to be underestimated in their native 

land, so also is Walt Whitman. 
Europe, it seems, is still disposed to 
set a higher value on his work than 
that usually held by his fellow-country- 
men. In a recent issue of Poetry 
(Chicago) appear the statements, in 
a letter written by Paul Scott Mowrer 
from Paris, that Whitman “is to-day 
a greater influence with the young 
writers of the Continent than with our 
own,” and that “not since France dis- 
covered Poe has literary Europe been 
so moved by anything American.” Mr. 





A HISTORY OF THE SOUL OF MAN IN TEN VOLUMES 


Mowrer says that Leon Bazalgette’s 
translation of “Leaves of Grass” in 
1908 was a large factor in creating the 
present mood, and that “Whitmanism” 
bids fair to supersede “Nietzscheism” 
as the dominant factor in modern 
thought. We read further: 


“Such of the leading reviews as sym- 
pathize at all with the strong ‘young’ 
movement to break the shackles of clas- 
sicism which have so long bound French 
prosody to the heroic couplet, the sonnet, 
and the alexandrine, are publishing not 
only articles on ‘Whitmanism’ as a move- 
ment but numbers of poems in the new 
flexible chanting rhythms. In this re- 
gard La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, La 
Renaissance Contemporaine, and L’Efforr 
Libre have been preeminently hospitable. 

“The new poems are not so much imi- 
tations of Whitman as inspirations from 
him. Those who have achieved most 
success in the mode thus far are perhaps 
Georges Duhamel, a leader of the ‘Jeunes,’ 
whose plays are at present attracting na- 
tional notice; André Spire, who writes 
with something of the apostolic fervor 
of his Jewish ancestry; Henri Franck, 
who died recently, shortly after the pub- 
lication of his volume, La Danse Devant 
Arche; Charles Vildrac, with Le Livre 
d’Amour; Philéas Lebesgue, the appear- 
ance in collected form of whose Les Ser- 
vitudes is awaited with keen interest; and 
finally, Jean Richard Bloch, editor of 
L’Effort Libre, whose prose, for example 
in his book of tales entitled Levy, is said 
to be directly rooted in Whitmanism.” 


The Nature of Whit- 


man’s Appeal. 

HAT is it about Whitman 

that Europe finds so inspirit- 

ing? Mr. Mowrer replies: 
First, his acceptance of the universe 
as he finds it, his magnificently 
shouted comradeship with all nature 
and all men; and, secondly, his dis- 
regard for literary traditions, his ap- 
peal directly to the facts of life. The 
service of Whitman, as another inter- 
preter, Louis I. Bredvold, puts it in the 
Chicago Dial, lies in the fact that he 
liberates us from academic narrowness, 
and enlarges the basis of culture. Mr. 
Bredvold writes further: 


“The subtle and intricate thought and 
feeling of the highly developed man, he 
does not express; his spirit reached back 
into a primeval, chaotic state, where the 
elemental was the most obvious. His uni- 
verse is in need of evolution. This partly 
explains its fascination for us; in the 
midst of the complexities of civilization 
we hear and respond to the call of the 
wild. Perhaps at times our habitual re- 
finement would like to exclude some of 
the rawness we find there; but, when the 
shock is once overcome, the experience 
becomes satisfying, our outlook and sym- 
pathies are broadened, our culture itself 
becomes intenser and deeper because it 
draws power from the uncultivated, the 
primitive, the elemental. In the poetry of 
Whitman we do not find a trustworthy 
constructive criticism of life, but rather 
the chaotic, unevolved elements of life it- 
self. His poetry serves not as a guide, 
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A NEGLECTED LITERARY MONUMENT 


Edgar Allan Poe’s cottage 
provements.’ It deserves a better 
imaginative genius. 


tate 


but as a point of departure. His creative 
energy aimed, not at cultivation, but at 
expansion.” 
The Greatness of “Jean 
Christophe.” 

LL the seething thoughts of this 
generation, Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
writing in the London Telegraph, 

tells us, find expression in Romain 
Rolland’s “Jean Christophe,” that amaz- 
ing novel in ten volumes which has 
just come to a close. There is some- 
thing almost encyclopedic about it. 
Other novels, such as H. G. Wells’s 
“New Machiavelli” and “Marriage.” 
and Arnold Bennett’s “Clayhanger” 
and “Hilda Lessways,” cover vast areas 
of ground, but they do not pretend, as 
M. Rolland’s work does, to include all 
the doubts and defiances of the younger 
generation—their challenges of existing 
creeds, their determination to carve out 
their lives for themselves, uninfluenced 
by older ideals, their despairs, their 
hopes, their clinging to science, con- 
trasted with more than an occasional 
distrust of all science, their new moral- 
ity, their new religion, their new art, 
their new drama. “The opening years 
of the twentieth century,” in Mr. Court- 
ney’s words, “are absolutely distinct 
from anything that has preceded them. 
We seem to see in chaotic shape some 
part of the ground-plan of a new world, 
a world whose external structure may 
rest on some form of Socialism, but 
whose inner spirit has not yet taken a 
shape which can be easily conceived or 
described.” Ifa man wishes to under- 
stand those devious currents which 
make up the great changing sea of mod- 
ern life, there is hardly a single book 
more illustrative, more informing and 
more inspiring than Romain Rolland’s 
creative work, “Jean Christophe.” 


at Fordham is in danger of being 
f and makes 


I rwhelmed by n 


a mute appeé lovers of .in 


as “Jean Christophe” 
HE last volume of “Jean Chris- 
tophe” is entitled “La Nouvelle 
Journée” (Paris: Ollendorff), 
and has not yet been translated into 
English. It transcends the personal 
The human relations of the characters 
are subordinated to guiding ideas and 
racial outlooks. We find ourselves in 
the hero’s company in Italy in the com- 
pany of Grazia, a former intimate, now 
a Roman matron, calm, proud and lan 
guid. When he makes love to her, she 
rebuffs him. She seeks a_ spiritual 
unity, such as had been impossible be- 
fore. Grazia stands, as one London 
critic puts it, for “the eternal sanity 
and harmony of the old Italian world, 
and its tranquillizing influence on the 
restless, stormy and nervous spirits of 
northern Europe.” M. Rolland’s crit- 
icism of Roman society is as keen as 
his previous analyses of France and of 
Germany. When his hero returns to 
Paris and plunges into its musical and 
artistic life, he finds that he sees truer 
and has gained a larger horizon. He 
wants to harmonize the civilizations 
and genius of the two nations divided 
by the Rhine. In an eloquent passage 
toward the close he finds that his ma 
ture has been unconsciously calling fo- 
that very thing, since, “rich in the 
dreams of German idealism, he had! 
all the greater need of the intellectual 
clarity and sense of order of the 
French mind.” The philosophic, mys- 
tic and religious spirit of the book 
reaches its climax in a description, in 
the last chapter, of the death of a 
musician, whose wandering conscious- 
ness is absorbed by a dream of divine 
love. This finale is like a passacve from 
Beethoven translated into words. 





The Author of “Jean 
Christophe.” 


EHIND every great 

book stands a great 

man, and Romain Rol- 
land surely deserves the epi- 
thet. He gives lectures on 
the history of music at the 
Sorbonne. He is the author 
of musical criticism and of 
popular pieces for the the- 
ater. He has written strong 
and beautiful studies of 
Beethoven, Michel Angelo, 
Millet and Tolstoy. His life 
of Beethoven is described by 
Paul Seippel in The Fort- 
nightly Review as “a sort of 
preface to ‘Jean  Chris- 
tophe.’” 
on to say: 


Mr. Seippel goes 


“The hero in the early vol- 
umes seems like a Beethoven 
come back to the world of to- 
day. There is something more 
in the likeness than a corre- 
spondence of detail in life in 
childhood; the whole work 
seems inspired by the spirit of 
the composer of the Ninth 
Symphony. You feel that M. 
Romain Rolland has lived in 
intimate converse with that 
great fraternal soul, that he 
has had a revelation of heroic 
energy won in mighty wres- 
tlings with fate. ‘When weari- 
ness comes upon us,’ he says, 
‘of the eternal war with me- 
diocrity in vice and virtue, it is 
speakably good to take a plunge into 
that ocean of strength and faith. There 
is a contagious valor in Beethoven, a joy 
of battle, the intoxication of one con- 
scious that there is a God within him,’ 
This ‘contagious valor’ M. Romain Rol- 
land himself communicates to many of 
his readers. He exerts, in particular, a 
wholesome and a growing influence upon 
the sounder groups of young French in- 
tellectuels. Everyone feels confidence in 
his guidance. His life is entirely in ac- 
cord with his writings. There is a tone 
of simple, childlike sincerity in them all. 
You see that he is not intoxicated with 
literature, like so many others. He says 
himself of his Jean Christophe, ‘The idea 
of writing for writing’s sake, of talking 
for talking’s sake, never entered his mind. 
Words were not what he wanted to say. 
He was saying things, or trying to say 
them.’ 


in him. 


un- 


Ei dice cose, voi dite parole. 


“Dante’s saving can be applied to him, 
and that in itself would be enough to 
assure his originality in French literature 
to-day.” 


George Moore, Egoist. 
OMAIN ROLLAND is consid- 
ered important because he creates 
a type. George Moore owes his 
popularity to the fact that he is unique. 
One would never think of the author of 
“The Confession of a Young Man” 
and of “Memories of My Dead Life” 
as representative of anything except 
his own perverse and brilliant self. He 


George Moore, says the London 
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HIS EGOISM PUTS US IN HIS DEBT 


George Moore, who has just published the second volume of his 
Irish trilogy, takes it for granted that the whole world is interested 
In a writer less gifted we might resent such an attitude; but 
7 in his debt. 


Nation , puts us all in 


is writing, now, a trilogy entitled, 
“Hail and Farewell,” in which he re- 
counts the story of his recent years. 
The first volume was called “Ave,” the 
second is “Salve” (Appleton). “Vale” 
is still to come. The new book de- 
scribes Mr. Moore’s adventures in 
Dublin after the Boer War. He offered 
his services to the Gaelic League, and 
complains that he was unappreciated. 
He describes, in his own unforgettable 
way, “A. E.,” Mr. Yeats, Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, and the rest of his co-workers 
in the movement for the regeneration 
of Ireland. “The merits of ‘Salve,’” 
observes the London Times Literary 
Supplement, “are too numerous for a 
catalog; the commonplace compliment 
that it is worth many dozens of novels 
is too doubtful a recommendation at 
the present day. Since Mr. Gosse’s 
‘Father and Son’ there has been noth- 
ing of a similar kind; nothing of a bio- 
graphical or autobiographical nature 
that can be placed on the same high 
plane of literature.” 


A Conversion to Prot- 


estantism. 
HEN Mr. Moore went to 
Dublin he was a Roman 
Catholic. He came away a 
Protestant. “Salve” is the record of 
the change. The discovery that Car- 
dinal Newman did not know how to 
write English was partly responsible 
for Mr. Moore’s conversion. He ar- 


rived at the conclusion, he 
says, that dogma and litera- 
ture are incompatible, and he 
was just as anxious to save 
his style as he was to save 
his soul. The whole episode, 
as the London Nation re- 
marks, is like a comic Prot- 
estant retort to Huysmans’s 
“En Route.” The Nation 
continues: 


“At the same time, it is not 
all comic. Mr. Moore’s recol- 
lections of his boyhood at a 
Catholic boarding-school are a 
serious and bitter indictment 
of a system he loathed. The 
school memories grip us with 
their realism. The whole 
book fascinates us, indeed, as 
a revelation of an _ egotistic, 
fussy, sentimental, witty, spite- 
fully truthful old bachelor— 
a revelation of the old bach- 
elor all but his immortal soul. 
Even the soul emerges at 
times. The second volume is 
a much deeper and more 
varied piece of literature than 
the first. Its blemishes are 
obvious and odious. But the 
genius—a genius of serious 
mockery and words _ that 
scratch—a genius that seems 
to be on the point of drown- 
ing at times in a sea of 
vinegar and sauces and spices 
—triumphs in the end, and 
leaves us, not Mr. Moore’s 
accusers, but his grateful debtors.” 


Ibsen’s Successor and 
Thomas Hardy’s. 


.OW that the giants in literature 
are passing on, who are to take 
their places? What successors 

shall we see to Tolstoy, or Ibsen, or 
Thomas Hardy? There are in Norway, 
Michael Alger informs us in the New 
York Times, several writers of large 
achievement and promise. Of these the 
most gifted is Knut Hamsun. He has 
written twenty odd books, novels and 
plays, and his works have been trans- 
lated into sixteen different languages. 
He was born in poverty and has lived 
the life of a laborer in his native coun- 
try and in the New World. It was in 
Newfoundland, among fishermen, that 
he “found himself” in a literary sense. 
The social problem bulks large in his 
stories, and he knows as living friends 
“the rolling sea, the howling wind, the 
moonlit night, the birch-leaf shivering 
in the air, the moss-grown stone.” 
Another writer who is beginning to 
interest critics in several lands, and 
who is named as a successor to Thomas 
Hardy, is the Englishman, John Tre- 
vena. His three novels, “Furze,” 
“Heather,” and “Granite” (Moffat, 
Yard & Company), are tales of peasant 
life on Dartmoor, with symbolic mean- 
ing. The furze suggests cruelty, the 
heather endurance, and the granite 
strength. “I have been a professional 





THE 


‘taster’ of current fiction these many 
years,” says John Stapleton Cowley- 
Brown in the St. Louis Mirror, “and 
my deliberate judgment is that Tre- 
vena’s trilogy comprizes the three finest 
novels written here or overseas since 
Thomas Hardy made a sounding suc- 
cess with “Tess of the D’Urbervilles’ 
and ‘Jude the Obscure.’ ” 


The Poetic Renaissance. 
S a new poetic era at hand in Amer- 


ica? Many signs point in that 


direction. In New York, the Poetry 


TRAGIC STORY 


Society of America hold regular ses- 
sions at the National Arts Club at which 
current poetry is read and discussed. 
In Chicago, two hundred sympathizers 
are backing with financial pledges the 
Poetry magazine started last October 
by Harriet Monroe. In Boston, Will- 
iam Stanley Braithwaite, of The Tran- 
script, is editing another newly started 
magazine, The Poetry Journal. Above 
all, the recently issued “Lyric Year” 
(Mitchell Kennerley ) evidence 
not only of promise, but of achieve- 
ment of a high order. Mr. Braithwaite 


gives 
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goes so far as to call its publication 
“the most distinctive and notable event 
that has occurred in the history of 
American poetry for half a century.” 
The American people, according to 
Harriet Monroe, are intensely magi 
native, with deep dreams calling for a 
truly interpretative modern poet. “Pub- 
lic sympathy,” she says, “is 
but remote and scattered, and unaware. 
An organized effort to unite and in- 
form it the thing most 
needful ; perhaps this will be one of the 
century’s important achievements.” 


not dead, 


may be one 


WAS GEORGE GISSING A DISTINGUISHED FAILURE? 


HE almost simultaneous ap- 
pearance of Frank Swinner- 
ton’s critical study of George 
Gissing (Mitchell Kennerley) 
and Morley Roberts’ biogra- 
phy,* published under the thinnest veil 
of fiction, has started a rather compli- 
cated controversy in England, which is 
apparently endless. Was this novelist 
of social revolt a failure? Should he 
never have written fiction? Is Morley 
Roberts justified in thus presenting the 
tragic life of his friend? Among the 
questions raised, these are the most im- 
portant. “To write of Gissing is to 
write of one who failed,” says Frank 
Swinnerton. “He fought a losing fight 
all through his literary life.” Gissing, 
says Thomas Seccombe in reply, was 
the “best representative of transition 
from the old miscellany novel to the 
self-acting novel of today. . . The 
mere fact that after an interval of so 
many years books are being written 
about him and that his novels are con- 
tinually appearing in cheap editions 
seems to me a fairly satisfactory 
-counterblast to Mr. Swinnerton’s cold 
fits.” Gissing, it appears, was prophetic 
when he wrote to Mrs. Frederic Har- 
rison, in 1884, out of the darkness of 
his private life: “If I can hold out till 
I have written some three or four 
books [he wrote twenty-seven] I shall 
at all events have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have left something too 
individual in tone to be neglected.” 
Much of the present controversy cen- 
ters about the right, ethical and artistic, 
of Morley Roberts to publish the facts 
of Gissing’s life. There seems to be 
no question in the minds of his critics 
as to the truth of the book, or its high 
literary quality. “It is not merely 
extraordinary,” says Sir William Rob- 
ertson Nicoll in The British Weekly, 
“it is unique.... The style is thoroly 
fitted to the subject. It is grave, con- 
densed, pitiful and weighty. ... There 
was probably never such a career 
among literary men as that of George 
Gissing.” But, speaking for the older 
* Tue Private Lire or Henry MAITLAND: A 


Recorp Dictatep sy J. H. Revised and Edited 
by Morley Roberts. (London: Eveleigh Nash.) 


generation, he doubts whether the 
book should have been published at all. 
To which, in effect, les jeunes reply 
that Morley Roberts had Gissing’s own 
authorization for the work, and that 
his artistic determination to withhold 
nothing in the writing is in accordance 
with the best literary judgment of the 
day. And so the battle wages. Thomas 
Hardy is moved to protest against such 
an admixture of biography and fiction 
as an infinitely mischievous literary 
precedent. “The power of telling lies 
about people through that channel after 
they are dead, by stirring in a few 
truths,” the veteran novelist warns us, 
“is a horror to con- 


nesses and impracticability. His career 
at college was “truncated,” Mr. Wells 
said, and subsequent privations 
caused by irrational overwork. We 
learn now from Morley Roberts that 
Gissing’s phenomenal achievements at 
college were cut short not immediately 
by overwork but by stealing from his 
fellow-students. Despite the fact that 
these acts are now set down by Mr. 
Austin Harrison as an “aberration of 
genius,” to the ordinary mind they were 
calamitous. “Gissing practically thrust 
himself outside the pale,’ says Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll. And “out- 
side the pale” he always remained. 


his 





template.” 

Ever since Gis- 
sing’s death, dis- 
creet allusions have 
been made to trag- 
ic circumstances in 
his career which 
worked destructive- 
ly to his genius. 
Always the author 
of “New Grub 
Street” and “The 
Unclassed” has ap- 
peared under the 
shadow of poverty 
and an unhappy 
marriage. His post- 
humous book, “The 
Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft” 
( Dutton), was sup- 
posed to be autobi- 
ographical; but it 
was only the auto- 
biography of his 
temperament. Then 
H. G. Wells, with 
his usual indiscre- 
tion and a slight 
irritability, came 
forward to make it 
quite clear that 
Gissing’s misfor- 











tunes were due not 


CONTROVERSY RAGES ABOUT HIM 


to any outward 
circumstance _ but 
to his own weak- 


The late George Gissing, whose personal gesture William Rothen- 
stein catches admirably in i 
agitated literary discussion in which Thomas Hardy, H. G. Wells and 
many more have joined. 


the above drawing, is the center of an 
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The lonely and gifted student had 
fallen in love with a girl of the street. 
He wanted to save her. It required 
money. His own funds were soon ex- 
hausted, and then he began to lay hands 
wildly on anything he could take from 
his fellow-students. He was detected, 
imprisoned, and packed off to America, 
where he taught the classics in Boston 
and sold water-filters in Troy, New 
York; returning to London, after a 
brief time of philosophical study and 
teaching in Germany, only to marry 
the girl and begin a life of domestic 
horrors. His wife was a drunkard and 
worse. For years this lover of the 
classics and all things beautiful lived 
with her in squalid London lodgings, 
tutoring for a living and writing his 
novels. Journalism he despised. One 
of the most poignant passages in all 
literature, says Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll, is where Morley Roberts de- 
scribes Gissing’s reception of the news 
of his wife’s death. He and Roberts 
were taking a vacation together outside 
London. 


“We were sitting hugging the fire to 
keep warm, when a telegram was brought 
in for him. He read it in silence, and 
handed it over to me with the very 
strangest look upon his face that I had 
ever seen. It was unsigned, and came 
from London. The message was: ‘Your 
wife is dead. There was nothing on 
earth more desirable for him than that 
she should die, the poor wretch truly be- 
ing like a destructive wind, for she had 
torn his heart, scorched his very soul, and 
destroyed him in the beginning of his 
life. All irreparable disasters came from 
her, and through her. Had it not been 
for her he might then have held, or have 
begun to hope for, a great position at 
one of the universities. And now a voice 
out of the unknown cried that she was 
dead. 

“He said to me with‘a shaking voice 
and shaking hands, ‘I cannot believe it— 
I cannot believe it.’ He was as white as 
paper; for it meant so much—not only 
freedom from the disaster and shame and 
misery that drained his life-blood, but 
it would mean a cessation of money pay- 
ments at a time when every shilling was 
very hard to win. And yet this was when 
he was comparatively well known, for 
it was two years after the publication of 
‘The Mob’ [‘Demos’]. And still, tho his 
books ran into many: editions, for some 
inexplicable reason, which I yet hope to 
explain, he sold them one after another 
for fifty pounds. And I knew how he 
worked; how hard, how remorselessly. I 
knew who the chief character was in 
‘Paternoster Row’ [‘New Grub Street’] 
before ‘Paternoster Row’ was written. I 
knew with what inexpressible anguish of 
soul he labored, with what dumb rage 
against destiny. And now here was 
something like freedom at last, if only it 
were true.” 


Gissing’s wife was really dead, in a 
hole in the slums. “She had kept my 
photograph,” he said to Roberts, “and 
a very little engraving of the Madonna 
di San Sisto, all these years of horrible 
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degradation.” And he grieved for her 
—for what she was and what she might 
have been. Such was the nature of the 
man. 

Gissing’s second marriage was more 
disastrous, if possible, than his first. 
He obstinately bound himself to a 
woman who was “to bear his children, 
to torture him for years, to drive him 
almost mad, and once more make a 
financial slave of him”; a woman who, 
in the eyes of his friend, “possessed 
neither face nor figure, nor a sweet 
voice, nor any charm—she was just a 
female.” ‘And this was she,” Roberts 
adds, “that the most fastidious man in 
many ways that I knew was about to 
marry.” It was under the'stress of 
such domesticity that Gissing dreamed 
of becoming the English Balzac; and he 
wrote steadily eight hours a day to ac- 
complish his purpose. Shortly before 
his death, having separated from this 
second wife, he formed an illegal and 
apparently happy union with a French 
woman; and it was in his French home 
that he feverishly wrought and almost 
completed “Veranilda,” the novel of an- 
cient Rome, which even Mr. Swinner- 
ton admits must be treated with 
respect. 

“Gissing,’ writes Mr. Swinnerton, 
“was never a realist. He was too per- 
sonal. If his bias had been a happy 
bias, more in accord (as it became) 
with conventional ways of skimming 
dark places, he would have produced 
the best that was in him. As it was, 
his bias was in the other direction, ex- 
cusable, infinitely pathetic, but un- 
scientific and unrealistic.” Elsewhere, 
he remarks: “We feel him, not as one 
offering us a poignantly imagined pic- 
ture with the impersonality of the art- 
ist, but as one who has ended his stories 
ill in obedience to an inverted senti- 
mentality—a shrinking agonized re- 
cognition of the inevitability of sor- 
row.” In these few pregnant sentences, 
Mr. Swinnerton voices not only his 
personal criticism of Gissing’s work, 
but that of the whole young robust op- 
timistic school to which he _ belongs. 
Gissing lacked the impersonality, the 
detachment of the artist. This is their 
chief quarrel with him. Moreover he 
was the victim of hopelessness and in- 
coherence. He was open to the charge 
of “whining.” He might be described 
as abnormal, but never as realistic. 
His best work, to which he rarely at- 
tained, was as a romantic historian of 
life, particularly when this romanticism 
had an added personal flavor. Still Mr. 
Swinnerton admits that Gissing was 
modern enough to be preoccupied with 
social problems. He writes: 


“Marriage, the position of woman, 
class, education, the relation of husband 
and wife—these things perpetually occu- 
pied his mind. ‘Isabel Clarendon’ is al- 
most an exceedingly subtle study of an 
abortive love affair between a comforta- 
ble and society-loving woman and a 


young recluse. ‘New Grub Street’ is an 
extraordinarily fine, and, within Gissing’s 
limitations, a richly characterized, study 
of professional literary life. ‘The Eman- 
cipated,’ apart from its confused hover- 
ing around the defiance of convention by 
conventional people, is a penetrating 
analysis of an unhappy marriage. In 
these books that I have named, life, no 
less than love, is shown as turmoil, terri- 
bly complicated by material needs; in 
‘The Whirlpool, Gissing, always morbidly 
concerned, to a feminine degree, with the 
tendencies of his own work, finally claims 
that life as it is lived in the world is 
nothing but a vast, agitated and soul- 
destroying turmoil of ambitions and oc- 
cupations. It first tears men and women 
from the simple pleasures by which their 
natures would be enriched, and then leads 
irresistibly to failure and despair. He 
says, elsewhere, that he is afraid of the 
world, so much afraid as to be useless— 
a most significant admission, not lightly 
to be passed when it comes from one 
who makes the world his province.” 


Mr. Swinnerton compares Gissing’s 
attitude of defeat with the eager attack 
on life of Arnold Bennett, whom he 
considers “a supreme novelist of our 
time.” He continues: 

“The sense of life as a maelstrom, re- 
sistless and inexorable, is Gissing’s bug- 
bear; failure, grief, inability to struggle 
against odds, sad handicaps of tempera- 
ment, endless compromise with the idea 
of happiness—again and again we find 
him expressing these things, until his 
world seems peopled only by satisfied vul- 
garians and those to whom social inter- 
course is abhorrent. And while these 
preoccupations rob his work of resilience 
and warmth, they do at the same time 
lend it an uncomfortable distinction.” 


Finally Mr. Swinnerton registers his 
opinion that Gissing’s books will be 
read increasingly by “ill-educated ego- 
ists, because they voice numerous dis- 
likes—of the vulgar herd, of conven- 
tional Christians, and so on,—which 
are capable of flattering a sense of 
superiority in mis-cultured readers.” 

Thomas Seccombe, in the New York 
Times, suavely compliments Mr. Swin- 
nerton as a “youthful Daniel come 
to judgment.” Yet, he warns him, 
“energy, assurance, coherent thought, a 
robust optimism, are not perhaps such 
infallible passports to the reading 
world’s goodwill” as one might imagine. 
“How many masters of fiction are 
there,” he questions, “the corpus of 
whose prose would stand the ordeal of 
selection so well as Gissing’s?” “Mr. 
Swinnerton’s critical logic and frugal 
bestowal of commendation on Gissing 
as critic and man of letters only shook 
me a little, I must confess,” he con- 
cludes. “But I am, I fear, too old to 
be really repentant ; and when the spirit 
seizes me I shall revert, I know, to the 
egoistic practice of reading for the 
third or fourth time my favorite novels, 
such as ‘Thyrza,’ ‘The Nether World,’ 
‘New Grub Street,’ ‘Eve’s Ransom,’ and 
‘Born In Exile.’” 


’ 
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OST of the British and 

American literary critics 

have treated the first Eng- 

lish translation of a work 

by M. Remy de Gourmont 
as gingerly as tho it were an importa- 
tion of forbidden absinthe. An Amer- 
ican edition of this work, “A Night in 
the Luxembourg,” has just been pub- 
lished by the John W. Luce Company 
of Boston. Even its translator, Arthur 
Ransome, has in his introduction raised 
the red flag of danger, with perhaps a 
result not entirely unexpected—that of 
increasing the book’s reputation as 
“shocking.” If it is as insidious as 
absinthe, we learn however, that its 
appeal in the English-speaking coun- 
tries will be as limited. If M. de Gour- 
mont’s intellectual legerdemain is at 
all times a fascinating and enchanting 
spectacle, his philosophy of life—an 
Epicureanism that openly descends to 
hedonism—would necessarily be quite 
as repellent to the sturdy moral fiber 
of the English-speaking races as the 
dread forbidden liquor. Yet, thinks a 
critic in the London Academy, the Eng- 
lish-speaking races ought to be fore- 
warned against this book. He sincere- 
ly hopes that it will not create a sen- 
sation, “for in that event we cannot fail 
to see a breaking down of that firm 
moral caliber which we proudly regard 
as ‘essentially English.’ ”’ 

The English critics declare that some 
extremely wily plan is necessary to pre- 
vent M. de Gourmont from corrupting 
the English race; but, as they openly 
discuss these plans at length in the 
pages of respectable weeklies, it would 
seem that they have unconsciously 
helped to create the “sensation” they 
have been so desirous to avert. “To 
anathematize him as heretic, rebel, and 
subversive of the cherisHed convictions 
either of the few or the many would 
be only to snatch at the bait he cun- 
ningly dangles before us,” declares a 
writer in the London Athenaeum, who 
concludes by branding Remy de Gour- 
mont as one of “the dragon-flies of 
literature, iridescent but ephemeral.” 

Yet such epithets are not sufficient 
to dismiss the Gourmont point of view. 
The insidious absinthine charm _per- 
sists. It is not to be got rid of quite 
so easily. His is a smiling, ironical, 
disconcerting outlook, more dangerous 
to established institutions than the ac- 
tivity of the blunt, open, violent revo- 
lutionist. As interpreted by Benjamin 
de Casseres in the New York Times 
Review of Books: 


“Irony, ridicule, disdain, the smiling, 
nebulous silence that can uncreate a god 
or a creed are his darling weapons. In 
his ‘Philosophic Promenades’ and _ his 
‘Dialogs of Amateurs’ all our too, too 
solid ‘truths’ thaw in his unarithmetical 
grin. His mental slungshot is filled with 
the pebbles of a corrosive wit and his 


THE ABSINTHINE CHARM OF REMY 


EPICURUS REDIVIVUS 


eye gleams satyr-wise at the furniture of 
earth and heaven and choirs visible and 
invisible. He knows he quibbles, he 
knows he jokes, he knows he contradicts 
himself perpetually ; but so does Life. In 
his pages irony lurks behind irony, doubt 
impinges on doubt, and this God of 
Enormous Contradictions, this philosophic 
Merryandrew, this fantastic mystic, laugh- 
ingly burrows his way to the core of 
things—which is only the rind inclosing 
another core. And he alone keeps wassail 
oyer his own graves. 

“Remy de Gourmont is at once a her- 
mit-philosopher and a seraphic sensualist, 
glorifying the flesh while he plays the 
surgeon to it. When we think of philoso- 
phers we think of heads—heads magical 
with dreams, heads poisoned with venom, 





A MODERN EPICUREAN 


Remy de Gourmont, who is introduced to 
English-speaking readers in a translation of 
“A Night in the Luxembourg,” is described as 
an intellectual voluptuary. ‘His paramours are 
ideas.” 


heads that hold the secret of serenity, 
heads frenzied with the Absolute, heads 
ironic, heads lascivious, heads anarchic, 
sad heads that carry about in them with- 
ered worlds and the parched and yellowed 
skins of their youthful ideals, like Amiel. 
Remy de Gourmont, philosopher and sen- 
sualist, carries about in his microcosm all 
of these heads. He is an _ intellectual 
voluptuary. His paramours are ideas. 
All his stories and essays are secret 
diaries. For philosophy is nothing more 
than the diary of a bias, the autobiog- 
raphy of a prolonged impulse. This ap- 
plies to all literature as well.” 


Arthur Ransome, M. de Gourmont’s 
English translator and sponsor, de- 
clares that “A Night in the Luxem- 
bourg” is for the present generation 
what “Mademoiselle de Maupin” was 
for the generation of Swinburne. 
Remy de Gourmont’s ideas may not 
excite us to-morrow, but with the spirit 
of Omar Khayyam he advises us to 












DE GOURMONT 


drink of them to-day “and share the 
pleasure that the people of the day 
after to-morrow will certainly not re- 
fuse.” M. de Gourmont, he continues, 
builds for freedom. He will be bound 
neither by his own preoccupations nor 
by other men’s thoughts. He stands 
as the supreme exponent of “Disasso- 
ciation of Ideas.” Mr. Ransome ex- 
plains: 


“The dissociation of ideas is a method 
of thought that separates the ideas put 
into double harness by tradition, just as 
the chemist turns water into hydrogen 
and oxygen, with which, severally, he can 
make other compounds. This, like most 
questions of thought, is a question of 
words. Words are the liberators of ideas, 
since without them ideas cannot escape 
from the flux of feeling into independent 
life. They are also their gaolers, since 
they are terribly cohesive, and married 
words cling together, binding in a lover's 
knot the ideas they represent. All men 
using words in combination abet these 
marriages, tho in doing so they are mak- 
ing bars of iron for the prisons in which 
they speculate on the torn fragment of 
sky that their window lets them perceive. 
Nothing is easier than, by taking words 
and their associations as they are com 
monly used, to strengthen the adherence 
of ideas to each other. Nothing needs 
a more awakened intelligence than to 
weaken the bonds of such ideas by 
separating the words that bind them. 
That is the method of M. de Gourmont. 
He separates, for example, the idea of 
Stéphane Mallarmé and that of ‘de- 
cadence,’ the idea of glory and that of im- 
mortality, the idea of success and that of 
beauty. It is, too, a dissociation of ideas 
when he inquires into the value of educa- 
tion, these two ideas of worth and knowl- 
edge being commonly allied. The meth- 
od, or rather the consciousness of the 
method, is fruitful in material for dis- 
cussion, tho this advantage cannot weigh 
much with M. de Gourmont, whose brain 
lacks neither motive power nor grist to 
grind. It is, for him, no more than a re- 
current cleaning of the glasses through 
which he looks at the subjects of his 
speculation. 

“He speculates continually, and, if 
questions are insoluble, is not content un- 
til he has so posed them as to show the 
reason of their insolubility. He prefers 
a calm question-mark to the more emo- 
tional mark of exclamation, and is always 
happy when he can turn the second into 
the first. He is extraordinarily thoro, 
moving always in mass and taking every- 
thing with him, so that he has no foot- 
steps to retrace in order to pick up bag- 
gage left behind. Unlike Theseus, he un- 
rolls no clue of thread when he enters the 
cavern of the Minotaur. He will come 
out by a different way or not at all. The 
most powerful Minotaur of our day does 
not dismay him.” 


“A Night in the Luxembourg” con- 
cerns a young journalist who, in an 
empty church in the Luxembourg, is 
confronted by a reincarnation of Christ 
or Apollo. He is conducted to an en- 
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Parisian is found 
dead in his lodg- 
ings, seated before 
his unfinished man- 
uscript. A type of 
the Epicureanism 
expounded in the 
book is the follow- 


ing: 


“Yes, I wish you 
to be a new Epi- 
curus, and to teach 
the men of to-dgy 
what my friend 
taught long ago 
to the Athenians. 
Apostles have spo- 
ken in my name 
who have succeed- 
ed in spreading 
over the earth a 
doctrine of despair. 
They taught the 
scorn of all that 
is human, of all 
that is genial, of 
all that is lumi- 
nous. Unfitted for 
natural pleasures, 
they sought pleas- 
ure in their own 
misery und in the 
misery in which 








SUPERMAN AND 


Professor Edward Dowden, had not been 


shameful and shameless Subman. 


, 


chanted garden, where “The Master’ 
expounds a hedonistic philosophy, in- 
terspersed with idyllic and sensuous 
interludes. The link with the super- 
natural is finally broken and the young 


SUBMAN 
A portrait of Byron at the age of twenty-one. 

y Dow _ Invented in 1 E 
but “‘we perceive him in the real Byron living in conjunction with a 


they plunged their 
brothers. They call- 
ed the earth a val- 
ley of tears, but the 
tears were those 
whose abundant flow was caused by their 
own malignity. Baleful to themselves, they 
were baleful to the men who became the 
slaves of their somber dreams. After 
promising their faithful an eternity of 


The Superman, says 
Byron’s day; 





chimerical joys in return for the true and 
simple joys they stole from them, they 
took even hope from the heart of man, 
they imagined hell. Sons of the ancient 
priests of Baal, they set up in my name 
the cruel idol of their fathers, and made 
of me the hideous and prescient creator 
of those whose destiny was damnation. 
These monsters, however, did not dis- 
courage me, and I sustained by my in- 
spiration every effort of natural wisdom 
that I saw among all these horrors... . 

“Epicurus knew one part of wisdom, 
and was not the dupe of analogies. In- 
telligent, he did not go and suppose a 
universal intelligence, inventing systems, 
poems, and useful practices for the happi- 
ness of man; he did not go and suppose 
a supreme creator. He understood that 
the temperaments of men are diverse, and 
did not advize a uniform pleasure. He 
taught pleasure, that is to say, the art of 
being happy according to one’s nature. 
I loved Epicurus....He never con- 
sidered the gods as other than provisional 
immortals. Nor had he the singular idea 
of a unique god, infinite, eternal, etc. ... 
There are no noble creatures but those 
who are in love with themselves and 
study to extract from their natures all 
the vain happiness contained in them... . 
All your science hitherto has consisted 
in giving different names to different ap- 
pearances. Some day, perhaps, you will 
learn that the same thing happens always, 
that is to say—nothing, and you will leave 
the illegible romance of the infinite, and 
live your own lives. It is worth the 
trouble. Some day you will learn this, 
and you will be much astonished at hav- 
ing lost centuries upon centuries in vainly 
observing phenomena of which you per- 
ceive only the broken reflections in a sea 
that is shaken by the storms of the 
imagination.” 


THE SECRET OF BYRON’S FASCINATION 


‘ 
Ethel 
Mayne declares, in her 
new biography of Byron 


Colburn 


HEN 


(Scribner’s), that he 

was great because he 
was so like the rest of us and also be- 
cause he was quite unreal, she enunci- 
ates a contradiction that is neverthe- 
less a truth. It is in some such para- 
doxical sense that most great lives must 
be finally interpreted. Only one career 
—that of Napoleon—is held by Miss 
Mayne to be worthy of comparison with 
Byron’s, and even that life-drama, she 
goes so far as to say, “falls below 
Byron’s by reason of the hero’s sterility 
in defeat.” In writing of Byron, Miss 
Mayne feels that she is writing of 
quintessential humanity. His cry in 
“Manfred,” “My pang shall find a 
voice,” she calls the word, as it were, of 
his life; and he uttered it, she thinks, 
hardly more for himself than for us 
all. “We need that utterance,” she af- 
firms, “for scarce one of us would have 
the honesty, had we the power, to 
crystallize our feelings into the phrases 
he has made for us.... In the con- 


tinual portrayal of himself, he was in 
reality portraying a recurrent aspect of 
young manhood. Byron’s pallor, 
Byron’s wild-eyed woe, histrionic tho 
they be, convince us of some profound, 
unseizable sincerity.” And yet, “we be- 
lieve in the Byronic youth from the 
bottom of our hearts simply because 
there never was such a youth, and (as 
Voltaire said of the Deity) it was 
necessary to invent him.” 

If it is true, as Arthur Symons has 
written, that Shelley is “the one per- 
fect illustration of the poetic nature,” 
it is equally true that a life and char- 
acter such as Byron’s are the veritable 
stuff out of which grow not only poetry 
but all poignant, romantic and emo- 
tional expression. He illustrates the 
way in which a poet is goaded to the 
fullest expression of his creative pow- 
ers by the sting of his own dishar- 
monies. The position of Byron was at 
all points exceptional. Socially he was 
an aristocrat who inherited a title and 
property. Physically he was deformed. 
Morally he was abnormal and, as most 
would ‘say, degenerate. His father’s 


quixotism and_ irresponsibility, his 
mother’s alternating moods of fury and 
tenderness, all went into the melt- 
ing pot that was his temperament. 
“Cursed” he called himself when he 
thought of his heritage, of his mis- 
fortunes, and of what he conceived to 
be the failure of his efforts. 

He had an almost irresistible attrac- 
tion for women and he wrote some of 
the greatest poetry of modern times; 
yet he despised women and he depreci- 
ated poetry. He felt that he was born 
for a life of action, and he was always 
dreaming of what he might have been. 
When he made his first speech in the 
House of Lords in 1812, he had a 
transient notion of a political career. 
Later, in Italy, he talked of emigrating 
to Venezuela and starting anew. In 
1817 he wrote: “If I live ten years 
longer, you will see that it is not over 
with me—I don’t mean in literature, 
for that is nothing, and I do not think 
it my vocation.” The Greek adventure 
preceding his death at Missolonghi 
seems to have been the nearest ap- 
proach to the realization of his dream. 











The secret of Byron’s fascination 
and of his enduring appeal emerges 
when we consider him as a symbol. He 
incarnates the age-long human struggle 
toward self-expression. - His tragedy, 
Miss Mayne tells us, resided in his be- 
ing so like, yet so much more than, the 
rest of us. His good and his evil are 
both colossal. 

The relation of Byron to women is 
handled with disillusionizing frankness 
by his new biographer. The total ef- 
fect conveyed by his “affairs” with 
Lady Caroline Lamb, Lady Oxford, 
Claire Clairmont, the Countess Guic- 
cioli, and the rest, appears thus: 


“When one speaks of happiness with 
reference to any woman’s relations with 
3yron, one is bringing two irreconcilable 
things into sharp opposition. The woman 
did not live, has never lived, who could 
reconcile them. Obsessed as he was by 
the idea of woman, Byron despised her 
wholly; and no one can be happy with. 
or make happy, a creature scorned. Al- 
ways to tyrannize, humiliate, wound, her 
he had fascinated, in revenge as it were 
for the power upon him with which mere 
sex endowed her, was to him the game 
of love—for in life he saw love only as 
a game. In his poetry, it is true, the pas- 
sion is exalted, the woman frequently 
‘wins’—but always, let us perceive, by ab- 
negation of her wery being. She is the 
lovely loving slave, or else she is the 
tigress, and his tigress never even in ap- 
pearance wins. Unless she, so to speak, 
ceases to be, except as an instrument of 
passion, she is punished invariably—by re- 
morse, or death, or shame. I hold no 
brief for the tigress. All that Byron sang 





BYRON’S MOTHER 


_... From his mother Byron inherited much of the quixotic. irresponsi- 
bility that marked his career. As a boy he experienced her alternating 
moods of fury and tenderness. 





BYRON’S RELATIONS WITH WOMEN 


of gentleness, devo- 
tion, sacrifice, may 
find an echo in most 
women’s hearts; but 
there is a_ wide 
distinction between 
our choice and 
man’s proclamation 
of its sole rightness 
for us.” 


The marriage of 
Byron, as Miss 
Mayne sees it, was 
a “grand convul- 
sive effort” to end 
his fruitless quest 
for the right wo- 
man, the “single 
one.” Needless to 
add, it was a total 
failure. ‘The mis- 
take he made,” 
Miss Mayne says, 
“is made over and 
over again by men 
anc women. Just 
because they have 
not ended the quest 
—they end it, or 
think to end _ it. 
That they fail in 
doing so is every- 
day’s news. Byron 
failed more inevi- 
tably and more 
1uinously than most; more inevitably be- 
cause he was so emphasized a creature; 
more ruinously because he gave the girl 
he married so much more to bear than 
‘her duty to God 
and man’ permitted 
her to bear.” Even 
the women who 
loved and under- 
stood Byron best 
found him hard to 
live with. Anna 
Milbanke, who nei- 
ther loved nor un- 
derstod him, found 
him impossible. By 
the end of her first 
year of wifehood 
she thought him 
mad. In 1816 she 
obtained a separa- 
tion. A few vears 
later she communi- 
cated to Harriet 
Beecher Stowe her 
conviction that By- 
ron had been guilty 
of incestuous re- 
lations with his 
half-sister, Augusta 
Leigh. The charge 
has been substan- 
tiated in “Astarte” 
by Lord Lovelace, 
and finds support 
in the words of the 
present biographer. 
Miss Mayne’s meth- 


understood him, and 
separation from him 
Colburn Mayne’s new 





to live with. Anna Milbanke, who became his wife, neither loved 








BYRON’S WIFE 


Even the women who loved and understood Byron found him hard 


j 
found him impossible The reasons for het 


are brought out with startling clearness in Ethel 


biography of the poet 


od is not so much to condemn as to 
explain. She bids us remember that 
the childhood of Byron and of Mrs. 
Leigh was separate; that they met al- 
most as strangers in their young matu- 
rity; that they knew no parent in com- 
mon, and hence had none oi the associ- 
ations which in ordinary life make 
real to consciousness the bonds of 
nearer kin. She continues: 


“Of Augusta Leigh, let us not forget 
that she was the daughter of ‘Mad Jack 
Byron’ by his adulterous marriage with 
the Marchioness of Carmarthen. Vague, 
irresponsible, optimistic, childish, affec- 
tionate, arch; ever ready to laugh, to talk 
nonsense, gracefully and harmlessly ma- 
licious—such is the sum of the vivid 
sketch of her by Lord Lovelace, who is 
concerned to show that she was ‘very at- 
tractive, tho not a regular beauty.’... 
She was a member of the innermost 
Court-circle—a waiting-woman to the 
Queen; outside the Court, she belonged 
to a brilliant set and was there delighted 
in. ‘Abominably married,’ for ever in 
financial turmoil and for ever longing to 
escape from the remembrance of it—like 
all Byrons !—Augusta was the product of 
her birth and class and time. So long 
as no one was unhappy, all was well, in 
her view; and tho Lady Byron [who 
loved her, in spite of all] summarized 
this into ‘a kind of moral idiocy,’ Au- 
gusta’s friend, Mrs. Villiers, made a more 
indulgent analysis: ‘I think I am justified 
in saying very confidently that her mind 
was purity and innocence itself, but her 
moral ideas were much confused.’ 
3vron, in his unfailing manner, said to 
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others that ‘Augusta was a fool, but no 
one loved him as she did, or understood 
so well how to make him happy.’” 


The blackest of all charges against 
Byron’s character was not definitely 
confirmed until many years after his 
death, but gossip and innuendo ever 
played about his head. Upon the pub- 
lication of such poems as “The Giaour,” 
“The Corsair” and “Lara,” with their 
suggestion of both criminal and heroic 
deeds, readers asked how far they con- 
sisted of self-portraiture. The fact is 
that they oftener represented the traits 
which Byron lacked and which set him 
dreaming. Miss Mayne writes in this 
connection : 


“Those who saw him often were learn- 
ing the lesson; only strangers or casual 
acquaintances now believed that ‘the 
fierce gloom and sternness of his imag- 
inary characters’ was reflected from his 
OWN... +4 And yet, despite Moore’s testi- 
mony to the external truth that it was 
not so reflected, the deeper, the essential, 
truth is that it was. Somewhere in Byron 
melancholy reigned supreme. Neither the 
gaiety nor the gloom was histrionic; one 
did not mask the other—both were frank- 
ly what they called themselves. There 
never was a more spontaneous poser— 
using ‘pose’ in its true sense of poise. 
His spontaneity in this amounted to sim- 
plicity: that is why he puzzled, and con- 
tinues to puzzle, the world. ‘The causes,’ 
he said (disingenuously), of his separa- 
tion from his wife, ‘were too simple to 
be easily found out.’ We might use the 
remark to cover the whole of Byronism; 
and, so doing, impart to it a veracity 
which it does not, in the actual connec- 
tion, possess.” 


The London Spectator calls this 
Byron biography “the best of modern 
works on the subject”; and Professor 
Edward Dowden, of Dpblin University, 
pays a tribute to its power of vivid 
presentation and its skill in narrative. 
He continues (in the London Nation) : 


“The ideal Byron was not so very far 
removed from the veritable man; to assert 
the supremacy of the Ego was at the 
heart of each; to liberate a mass of ex- 
plosive force was with each a necessity. 

“It is impossible to separate the works 
from the man. In both we perceive 


Light and darkness, 
And mind and dust, and passions 
thoughts 
Mix’d and contending. 


and pure 


Allin him was for long advancing towards 
the amazing end—‘Don Juan’ and Greece. 
There, at last, he uttered all that was in 
him—romance and realism, indignation, 
bitterness, ardent aspirings, cynicism, and 
always indomitable courage. He did not 
think too highly of his sorry Greeks; all 
the better; in spite of their sordid squab- 
bles he maintained a desperate faith in 
their cause; he was in for an adventure 
which might prove glorious, and he would 
see it through to the end. Must one add 
that Teresa Guiccioli would not be a ne- 
cessity where Delos rose and Phcebus 
sprang? ... 
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“Miss Mayne closes with a eulogy of 
Byron as ‘the most splendid example we 
have of the struggling, winning and los- 
ing, enjoying and scorning, aspiring and 
failing, loving and hating, human spirit.’ 
Some of those who admire the genius of 
Byron, and recognize the mingled good 
and evil in his nature, may fail to rise 
to the height of this argument. Perhaps 
a word might even be said in defence of 
the British bourgeois and much-reviled 
Philistine. Has there not sometimes been 
a little cant in the declamation against 
English cant?” 


Profesor William Ellery Leonard, of 
the University of Wisconsin, declares 
in the New York Times Review of 
Books, that at bottom Byron was 
neither writer nor fighter, but “pre- 
eminently man seeking to find himself.” 
He continues: 

“T find my best clue for understanding 
Byron in the life of Goethe. The great, 
the noble aim of Goethe’s eighty years 
was to develop the self, to become a 
man, harmonious, independent, dynamic 
in the world. His studies, his friend- 
ships, his travels, his writings, his pas- 
sions, he compelled, by wisdom and by 
will, to this high end, so that the genera- 
tions have said with Carlyle: ‘Life has 
furnished no such spectacle ere this.’ 
Byron’s whole being, too, was a struggle 
in becoming, and, possibly, his fascina- 
tion for us is greater than Goethe’s in 
that, like us, tho of more heroic heart and 
vaster brain than ours, he knew not al- 
together and could not altogether what 
he would. The greatness and glory of 
Goethe is in the achievement; the great- 
ness and pathos of Byron is in the strug- 
gle. Goethe is the god, Byron is the man 
—each a type and as such imperishable. 

“He knew not what he would. Con- 
scious ever of immense energies and 
eager to deploy them, his intellect, so 
observant, so retentive, so alert, yes, so 
rationalizing, was unable to formulate 
any abiding, creative, informing principle 
or philosophy of conduct for that nature 
of his which was yet too strong in its 
own right to live by formula or dictation 
from without, whether in Christian credo 
or in Platonic dialog, or in Hobbsian 
ethics. His movements were at the mercy 
of a fiery restlessness, intelligent only in 
so far as it forever recognized itself as 
circumscribed and contingent, as remote 
indeed from the finality it blindly craved. 
And that restlessness was with him al- 
ways. Like Goethe, he would be the self- 
perfected; unlike Goethe, he had no pre- 
conceived self. 

“He had, I say, the consciousness, the 
independence, and the ambition of an 
abounding self. And, having no self- 
constituted goal and no method for the 
art of building that self, he was forever 
alternately conceding to or rebelling 
against such trivial ideals as the society 
in which he lived thrust upon him... . 
He would, but he knew not what; yet, 
observing men’s praises came _for this 
thing or that, this thing or that he would 
strive to be; then, still not knowing what 
he would, he would now feel the deep 
urge in his being that what society set 
up for him to be or not to be was some- 
how little enough what he in his aborig- 









inal might should and could. That dual- 
ity, the subservience of his ambition and 
the revolt of his pride, may well be ‘the 
real problem in his character.’ ” 


The revolt of Byron, as Professor 
Leonard sees it, sprang first from 
within, and was only secondarily a 
recognition of conflicts without. From 
the poetic point of view, it is the lyrical 
manifestation of the Titanic Type, epic- 
ally unfolded in Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost,” dramatic in Schiller’s “Robbers.” 
From the pathological point of view, it 
presents problems worthy of the diag- 
nosis of Freud, Prince, Jung, Coriat or 
Sidis. Eternal restlessness tormented 
Byron. He did not see clearly what he 
wanted to do, and his lack of purpose, 
Professor Leonard thinks, was of 
deeper import than his over-sexuality. 
For, “libertine tho he was, and inex- 
tricably as affection and lust were inter- 
woven in his passions and liaisons, 
women never dominated him more than 
they dominated Napoleon; never drove 
him to drink or rope or pistol (whether 
for his own head or the lady’s) ; never 
—and this is of great significance—in- 
terfered seriously with his occupa- 
tion: in the midst of a half dozen love 
affairs in London he wrote his most 
virile tales, stans pede in uno, or turned 
with gusto his very experiences into 
plangent lyrics.” Professor Leonard 
concludes: 


“This great man, knowing himself to be 
great, never achieved his self. (His self 
—permit the grammar to stand.) But to 
gaze upon the struggle, and then to say 
that Byron was a failure, is the pitiable 
moral obtuseness and poltroonery of a 
cleric. The struggle itself of humanity 
personified in such a man is a momentous 
fact in the ethical life of humanity, and 
must be so gonceived by any mind whose 
ethical thought is derived from within 
himself as a racial being, and not from 
the handbooks on holy living. Byron is 
all of us. At his deathbed ‘we are mourn- 
ing for ourselves’; with these deep words 
Miss Mayne brings her book to a close. 
Again to hear the voice speaking from 
that dead past, still with those rolling 
rhythms and visions of mountain, sea, 
and sky, ruined empires, and humors of 
human nature and contemporary society, 
and to call Byron a failure is—well, sim- 
ply to babble. The man who phrazed his 
own life, and who phrazes a good part of 
the world’s, besides, in a body of litera- 
ture that up and down the continent at 
least is a world classic, was not a failure, 
even by the measure of no esoteric stand- 
ards: he was busily employed and he 
got things done. Once again, tho he died 
so young, it is clear that his self was 
working toward clarity, purpose, and 
mankind by those sub-conscious processes 
of growth to which the wise and intuitive 
Goethe referred, before modern psychol- 
ogy had discovered the significance of the 
sub-conscious to the scientific compre- 
hension of man: 


Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunklen Drange 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst. 


The lines are from the ‘Prolog im Him- 
mel.’ ” 
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OT “art for art’s sake,” nor 

“art for morality’s sake,” 

but “art for life’s sake,” is 

the true formula, according 

to Arthur Ransome, a writer 
in The English Review. Mr. Ransome 
is the author of clever studies of Edgar 
Allan Poe and of Oscar Wilde, and he 
writes out of a full knowledge of the 
most sophisticated points of view. It 
may be that his very intimacy with so- 
called “decadent” art has helped him to 
his present conclusion. 

Mr. Ransome cites at the opening of 
his essay the saying of Baudelaire that 
“poetry has no other end than itself; 
it can have no other, and no poem will 
be so great, so noble, so truly worthy 
of the name of a poem, as- that which 
has been written solely for the pleasure 
of writing’ a poem.” Whistler, that 
butterfly of letters, who borrowed his 
sting from the wasp, and directed it 
with gay despair against the granite 
face of the British public, took much 
the same attitude. Walter Pater and 
Rossetti believed, in the main, in “art 
for art’s sake.” Oscar Wilde re- 
marked, “All art is quite useless,” and 
“There is no such thing as a moral or 
an immoral book. Books are well writ- 
ten or badly written. That is all.” 

On the other side of the controversy 
is the party, headed in our own time 
by such men as Tolstoy, who contend 
that the noblest aim of being is to be 
good, and that all human activities 
must serve this end or be pernicious. 
Art, the most eloquent, the most power- 
ful of pleaders, they argue cannot, 
without violating the trust that hu- 
manity puts in her, turn devil’s advo- 
cate. Let the artist be as skilful an 
artist as he can, but let him make a 
right use of his excellence. 

Before we can arbitrate in this de- 
bate, we must understand clearly what 
art is. Mr. Ransome’s definition falls 
mainly in the following passage: 


“A work of art is a collaboration be- 
tween two artists, whom, for purposes of 
reference, I shall call the speaker and the 
listener. But, before it is a collaboration, 
a recreation, in which form we commonly 
know it, it is an independent act per- 
formed by the speaker alone. He, as first 
creator, isolates some from the flux of 
impressions in which he lives. It is as 
if he were to arrest that flux, and mo- 
mentarily to stop its flow. He holds back 
the sun and the moon in their courses, 
and, for a moment, the world stands mo- 
tionless before him, embodied in the 
dominating impressions given him by a 
single moment of its and his existence. 
This one moment he disentangles from all 
others; the world, the universe, at that 
moment, for him, he fashions into a 
memory, clearer than life, and owing its 
clarity to his refusal to allow it to have 
a before or an after, an above or a be- 
low, other than those which itself implies. 
He isolates that moment with its implica- 


A NEW DEFINITION 


ART FOR LIFE’S SAKE 






tions. The resulting clarity is as if he 
had suddenly stopped the cross-currents 
of a stream, and the stream, losing the 
opaqueness of its ‘tangled motion, had be- 
come crystal. He isolates that moment by 
surrounding it with his own conscious- 
ness, while other moments fly past taking 
with them shreds of that tattered veil, no 
more. ... There is a choice of moments, 
and because the choice is not reasonable, 
but determined by the moment itself, the 
speaker feels himself inspired. That 
which attracts him, seduces him, compels 
him to catch it as it passes and hold it 


fast instead of letting it break free and. 


join the myriad others with their worth- 
less trophies of incomplete comprehension, 
is a moment whose impressions present 
themselves as melody, gesture, words, 
shape, or ordered color, or the promise 
of such. Two bars are heard as it goes 
by, a significant arm swings out of the 
flood, a jumble of words, like those of a 
sleeper, startle his mind, the ghost of an 
unpainted picture wakes his eyes... . 
These things are pledges. He seizes them 
and, warily, lest he lose it, listens for the 
rest of the melody, watchfully draws out 
of the flood the figure whose gesture had 
seemed to be the moment itself, pieces the 
brittle words together, and shapes the pic- 
ture in his brain. He allows the moment 
to redeem the pledge it has given, his care 
being not to impede it by forestalling its 
further appearance with something con- 
tradictory to the original fragment, some- 
thing that the character of that fragment 
has not determined. He seeks only to be 
true to the original promise, and the good 
artist is known by the fact that it is 
impossible to tell with what he began, the 
bad artist by the fragment he has sur- 
rounded with baser metal that does not 
ring with its note, the phantom whose 
vitality he has blurred by clothing it with 
flesh uninformed by its peculiar vitality.” 


Then, when the work of art is as 
we know it, Mr. Ransome continues, 
we, the listener, collaborate with that 
other artist, the speaker, and from 
what he has said, in stone, music, paint 
or words, try to reconstruct the frag- 
ment of life that he has made his own 
and to share his consciousness of it. 


“Accurately speaking, this is impossible. 
We become conscious of a moment of 
life different from his. We cannot give 
his words the precise atmosphere they had 
for him, we cannot see with exactly his 
eyes, or hear with his ears, we are with- 
out his private and individual memory. 
We can but be inaccurate translators. We 
can, however, perceive uncertainly that he 
has been successful himself in allowing a 
moment of life to redeem the pledge it 
had given him, that his work does not 
contradict itself, and so is true to the 
original inspiration bedded in it or clothed 
by it.” 


The significance of this definition 
lies in its conception of artistic ex- 
pression as something that offers us “a 
moment of conscious living, isolated 
from all else, lifted from the uncon- 
scious flux and given us—to live.” Mr. 
Ransome continues: 


OF ART’S SIGNIFICANCE 


“When a man tells you that his work 
of art has nothing to do with morality, 
ask him, With whose morality has it noth- 
ing to do? He will be compelled to admit 
that the morality of which he is thinking 
is the morality he attributes to somebody 
else. Morality is a code of values, dif- 
fering in each individual, and dictated to 
each individual by his character and his 
environment. No artist, no human being, 
escapes morality, and the code of values 
that is his will be one of the determining 
influences on an artist’s vision of life. If, 
perchance, he is so uncritical as to believe 
that he has nothing to do with morality, 
that belief will itself share in giving his 
work a moral value. There is no escape 
from morality in art... . 

“The artist whose moment of conscious 
living is the work of art cannot alter his 
personality without disloyalty to the mo- 
ment of life that under his hands is si- 
multaneously becoming conscious and be- 
coming expression. His personality, and 
with it his morality, is already involved; 
any dishonesty blurs his vision, and the 
crystal whose increasing clarity was his 
delight becomes for ever opaque. 

“Besides this fundamental morality of 
a work of art, it may hold other morali- 
ties which are also not without their in- 
fluence. Codes of values may themselves 
be the material of artistic creation. <A 
code of values foreign to the speaker may 
enter into the moment of conscious life 
that is his work of art. Plato and 
Socrates were different men with different 
moralities. The Socrates of Plato’s Dia- 
logs, however Platonized, is not Plato, and, 
as well as the fundamental morality of 
those dialogs, the morality of those 
speeches which are supposed to b 
Socratic has its separate influence uporr 
us. Anatole France plays with the Abbé 
Jérome Coignard, and with Jacques 
Tournebroche, and beside the morality of 
La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque, we 
are offered these other moralities included 
in it and ruled by it.” 


All this leads up to the conclusion 
stated in the first sentence of this ar- 
ticle. Mr. Ransome says: . 


“The function of art is not merely to 
teach us how to act, as was supposed by 
the old critics who recommended Homer 
for the heroism of his heroes, tho, as we 
shall see, they were not wholly wrong; 
nor yet merely to teach us how to order 
our lives, tho it may do that by sugges- 
tion. Art is itself life. Its function is 
to increase our consciousness of life, to 
transform us from beings overwhelmed 
by the powerful stream of unconscious 
living to beings dominating that stream, 
to change us from objects acted upon by 
life to joyful collaborators in that reac- 
tion. By its means we become conscious 
gainers by life’s procreative activity. No 
longer hiding our faces from that muddied 
storm that sweeps irresistibly from the 
past to the future, a medley of confused 
figures, a babel of cries of joy, of laugh- 
ter, of sorrow, of pain, by its means we 
lift our heads, and, learning from the 
isolation of moments in eternity to imag- 
ine the isolation of all such moments, we 
conquer that storm, and accept pain, joy. 
laughter or sorrow, with equal gratitude.” 


HE appearance of a new poet 
ought to be of at least equal 
importance with the discovery 
of anew comet. For what have 
the comets ever done for 
humanity except to frighten us out 
of our wits in the past with their 
portents of disaster? Yet we keep 
raking the skies with our costly tele- 
scopes and he who sees a new comet 
fifteen minutes before anybody else 
sees it feels well repaid for weeks of 
patient endeavor and is acclaimed like 
the winner of an Olympic contest. 

There are two new poets just emerg- 
ing in our sky. One of them is a beard- 
less lad of nineteen years who hails from 
a little town (Auburn) in California. 
Another is a girl of twenty who dwells 
in a small city in Maine, where she 
pushes aside the stars and communes 
with infinity. Clark Ashton Smith has 
just had his first volume, “The Star 
Treader and Other Poems,” published in 
San Francisco (A. M. Robertson). 
Edna St. Vincent Millay has been ex- 
citing wondering comment with her 
poem “Renascence,’ in “The Lyric 
Year.” There are mathematicians in 
plenty who can calculate the orbit of a 
comet and tell you just where it will be 
a hundred years from now. But where 
is the critic keen enough to calculate 
the flight of imagination and tell us just 
where in the heavens these two youth- 
ful prodigies will be shining a dozen 
years hence? 

We quote two of the sixty poems 
from Mr. Smith’s volume, and these 
are not the most ambitious of his efforts 
either : 


CLOUD ISLANDS. 
By CLarK ASHTON SMITH. 


What islands marvelous 4’re these 
That gem the sunset’s tides of light— 
Opals aglow in saffron seas? 
How beautiful they lie, and bright, 
Like some new-found Hesperides! 


What varied, changing, magic hues 
Tint gorgeously each shore and hill! 

What blazing, vivid golds and blues 
Their seaward winding valleys fill! 

What amethysts their peaks suffuze! 


Close held by curving arms of land 
That out within the ocean reach, 
I mark a faery city stand, 
Set high upon a sloping beach 
That burns with fire of shimmering 
sand. 


Of sunset-light is formed each wall; 
Each dome a rainbow-bubble seems; 
And every spire that towers tall 
A ray of golden moonlight gleams; 
Of opal flame is every hall. 


Alas! how quickly dims their glow! 
What veils their dreamy splendors 
mar ! 
Like broken dreams the islands go, 
As down from strands of cloud and 
star 
The sinking tides of daylight flow. 
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RETROSPECT AND FORECAST. 
By CrLark ASHTON SMITH. 


Turn round, O Life, and know with eyes 
aghast 
The breast that fed thee—Death, dis- 
guizeless, stern; 
Even now, within thy mouth, from 
tomb and urn, 
The dust is sweet. All nurture that thou 
hast 
Was once as thou, and fed with lips made 
fast 
On Death, whose sateless mouth it fed 
in turn. 
Kingdoms debased, and thrones that 
starward yearn, 
All are but ghouls that batten on the 
past. 


Monstrous and dread, must it fore’er 
abide, 
This unescapable alternity? 
Must loveliness find root within de- 
cay, 
And might devour its flaming hues 
alway? 
Sickening, will Life not turn eventu- 
ally, 
Or ravenous Death at last be satisfied? 


Miss Millay was hailed years ago by 
this magazine as a poet of phenomenal 
promise. Her poem in “The Lyric 
Year” is more than promise; it is per- 
formance. One of the three judges 
named it for the first prize of $500 and 
many of the reviewers have given it 
special mention. It needs compression, 
and the lines are at times so naive as to 
seem crude; but it startles one with the 
sweep of its imagination and its sus- 
tained power. We can not quote it all 
and it suffers by being cut; but here is 
about one half of it: 


RENASCENCE. 
By Epona St. ViNcENT MILLaAy. 


All I could see from where I stood 
Was three long mountains and a wood; 
I turned and looked another way 

And saw three islands in a bay. 

So with my eyes I traced the line 

Of the horizon, thin and fine, 

Straight around till I was come 

Back to where I’d started from; 

And all I saw from where I stood 

Was three long mountains and a wood. 
Over these things I could not see; 
These were the things that bounded me; 
And I could touch them with my hand, 
Almost, I thought, from where I stand. 
And all at once things seemed so small 
My breath came short, and scarce at all. 
But, sure, the sky is big, I said, 

Miles and miles above my head; 

So here upon my back I'll lie 

And look my fill into the sky. 

And so I looked, and, after all, 

The sky was not so very tall. 

The sky, I said, must somewhere stop, 
And—sure enough!—I see the top! 

The sky, I thought, is not so grand; 

I ’most could touch it with my hand! 
And, reaching up my hand to try, 

I screamed to feel it touch the sky. 

I screamed, and lo! Infinity 

Came down and settled over me; 


Forced back my scream into my chest, 

Bent back by arm upon my breast 

And, pressing of the Undefined 

The definition on my mind, 

Held up before my eyes a glass 

Through which my shrinking sight did 
pass 

Until it seemed I must behold 

Immensity made manifold; 

Whispered to me a word whose sound 

Deafened the air for worlds around, 

And brought unmuffled to my ears 

The gossiping of friendly spheres, 

The creaking of the tented sky, 

The ticking of Eternity. 


No hurt I did not feel, no death 

That was not mine; mine each last 
breath 

That, crying, met an answering cry 

From the compassion that was I. 

All suffering mine, and mine its rod; 

Mine pity like the pity of God. 

Ah, awful weight! Infinity 

Pressed down upon the finite Me! 

My anguished spirit, like a bird, 

Beating against my lips I heard; 

Yet lay the weight so close about 

There was no room for it without. 

And so beneath the Weight lay I 

And suffered death, but could not die. 


- 


I know not how such things can be. 

I only know there came to me 

A fragrance such as never clings 

To aught save happy living things; 

A sound as of some joyous elf 
Singing sweet songs to please himself, 
And, through and over everything, 

A sense of glad awakening. 

The grass, a-tiptoe at my ear, 
Whispering to me I could hear; 

I felt the rain’s cool finger-tips 
Brushed tenderly across my lips, 
Laid gently on my sealéd sight, 

And all at once the heavy night 

Fell from my eyes and I could see,— 
A drenched and dripping apple-tree, 
A last long line of silver rain, 

A sky grown clear and blue again, 
And as I looked a quickening gust 

Of wind blew up to me and thrust 
Into my face a miracle 

Of orchard-breath, and with the smell,— 
I know not how such things can be!— 
I breathed my soul back into me. 

Ah! up then from the ground sprang I 
And hailed the earth with such a cry 
As is not heard save from a man 
Who has been dead, and lives again. 
About the trees my arms I wound; 
Like one gone mad I hugged the ground; 
I raised my quivering arms on high; 

I laughed and laughed into the sky, 
Till at my throat a strangling sob 
Caught fiercely, and a great heart-throb 
Sent instant tears into my eyes; 

O God, I cried, no dark disguize 

Can e’er hereafter hide from me 

Thy radiant identity! 

Thou canst not move across the grass 
But my quick eyes will see Thee pass, 
Nor speak, however silently, 

But my hushed voice will answer Thee. 
I know the path that tells Thy way 
Through the cool eve of every day; 
God, I can push the grass apart 

And lay my finger on Thy heart! 

















The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky,— 
No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand; 

The soul can split the sky in two 

And let the face of God shine through. 
But East and West will pinch the heart 
That cannot keep them pushed apart; 
And he whose soul is flat—the sky 
Will cave in on him by and by. 


Bliss Carman’s new volume, “Echoes 
From Vagabondia” (Small, Maynard & 
Company ), will not add to his laurels; 
but it will add to the joy of his many 
admiring readers who have had all too 
little from his pen of late years. We 
like best the first poem in the volume: 


SPRING’S SARABAND. 
By Briss CARMAN 


Over the hills of April 

With soft winds hand in hand, 
Impassionate and dreamy-eyed, 
Spring leads her saraband. 

Her garments float and gather 
And swirl along the plain, 

Her headgear is the golden sun, 
Her cloak the silver rain. 


With color and with music, 

With perfumes and with pomp, 

By meadowland and upland, 
Through pasture, wood, and swamp, 
With promise and enchantment 
Leading her mystic mime, 

She comes to lure the world anew 
With joy as old as time. 


Quick lifts the marshy chorus 

To transport, trill on trill; 
There’s not a rod of stony ground 
Unanswering on the hill. 

The brooks and little rivers 
Dance down their wild ravines, 
And children in the city squares 
Keep time, to tambourines. 


The bluebird in the orchard 

Is lyrical for her, 

The starling with his meadow pipe 
Sets all the wood astir, 

The hooded white spring-beauties 
Are curtsying in the breeze, 

The blue hepaticas are out 

Under the chestnut trees. 


The maple buds make glamor, 
Viburnum waves its bloom, 

The daffodils and tulips 

Are risen from the tomb. 

The lances of Narcissus 

Have pierced the wintry mold; 
The commonplace seems paradise 
Through veils of greening gold. 


O heart, hear thou the summons, 

Put every grief away, 

When all the motley masques of earth 
Are glad upon a day. 

Alack, that any mortal 

Should less than gladness bring 

Into the choral joy that sounds 

The saraband of spring. 


In connection with the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, a poem is published in the New 
York Times by one of the emancipated 
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race. It is an eloquent plea for the 
rights of the black maneand an exhorta- 
tion to courage and patience. “While 
there would be hesitation in pronounc- 
ing this poem a work of genius,” says 
The Times editorially, “there would be 
difficulty in explaining why it did not 
deserve to be so described.” This is 
overpraise. Many stanzas are common- 
place and none have either supreme 
beauty or supreme power. But there 
are feeling and eloquence, especially in 
the stanzas which we reprint below and 
which constitute about one-half of the 
poem. The author has been for seven 
years in the consular service of the 
United States and is a graduate of the 
Atlanta University: 


FIFTY YEARS OF EMANCIPATION. 
By JAmMEs W. JoHNSON. 


O brother mine, to-day we stand 
Where half a century sweeps our ken, 
Since God, through Lincoln’s ready hand, 
Struck off our bonds and made us men. 


This land is ours by right of birth, 
This land is ours by right of toil; 

We helped to turn its virgin earth, 
Our sweat is in its fruitful soil. 


Where once the tangled forest stood, 
Where flourished once rank weed and 
thorn, 
Behold the path-traced, peaceful wood, 
The cotton white, the yellow corn. 


To gain these fruits that have been 


earned, 
To hold these fields that have been 
won, 
Our arms have strained, our backs have 
burned, 


Bent bare beneath a ruthless sun. 


That Banner, which is now the type 
Of victory on field and flood— 

Remember, its first crimson stripe 
Was dyed by Attucks’ willing blood. 


And never yet has come the cry— 
When that fair flag has been assailed— 
For men to do, for men to die, 
That we have faltered or have failed. 


' We've helped to bear it, rent and torn, 


Through many a hot-breathed battle 
breeze; 
Held in our hands, it has been borne 
And planted far across the seas. 


And never yet, O haughty Land— 
Let us, at least, for this be praised— 
Has one black, treason-guided hand 
Ever against that flag been raised. 


Then should we speak but servile words, 
Or shall we hang our heads in shame? 
Stand back of new-come foreign hordes, 

And fear our heritage to claim? 


No! Stand erect and without fear, 
And for our foes let this suffice— 
We've bought a rightful sonship here, 
And we have more than paid the price. 
Because the tongues of Garrison 
And Phillips now are cold in death, 
Think you their work can be undone? 
Or quenched the fires lit by their 
breath? 
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Think you that John Brown's spirit 
stops? 
That Lovejoy was but idly slain? 


Or do you think those precious drops 


From Lincoln’s heart were shed in 
vain? 

That for which millions prayed and 
sighed, 

That for which tens of thousands 
fought, 


For which so many freely died, 
God cannot let it come to naught. 


There is nothing in Mr. Watson’s 
poem in the London Nation to indicate 
that it applies particularly to the down- 
fall of the Turkish Empire. But recall- 
ing his stirring verses a few years ago 
arousing the world to the iniquities 
of Abdul Hamid’s reign, there can be 
no doubt that the Turk was in Mr. 
Watson’s mind as he wrote: 


THE SAPPERS AND MINERS. 
By Wititiam Watson. 


In lands that still the heirs of Othman 
sway, 

There lives a legend, wild as wildest note 

Of birds that haunt the Arabian waste, 
where rolls 

Tigris through Baghdad to the Persian 
Sea. 

’Tis fabled that the mighty sorcerer, 

King Solomon, when he died, was sitting 


aloft, 

Like one that mused, on his great lion- 
throne; 

Sitting with head bent forward o’er his 
staff, 


Whereon with both his hands he leaned. 
And tribes 
And peoples moved before him, in their 


awe 

Not venturing nigh; and tawny fierce- 
nesses, 

Panther and pard, at timorous distance 
couched ; 


While Figures vast, Forms indeterminate, 

Demons and Genii, the Enchanter’s 
thralls, 

Cloudily rose, and darkly went and came. 

But so majestic sat he lifeless there, 

And counterfeited life so perfectly, 

That change of hue or feature was by 
none 

Seen, and none guessed him dead, and 
every knee 


Rendered him wonted homage, until 
worms 

Gnawing his staff, made fall that last 
support, 

And with it fell the unpropped Death, 
divulged 

In gorgeous raiment to the wondering 
world. 


So may an Empire, from whose body and 


limbs 

The spirit hath wholly fled, still seem to 
breathe 

And feel, still keep its living posture, 
still 


Cheat with similitude of glory and power 

The gazing Earth, until the evil things 

That. burrow in secret, and by night de- 
stroy, 

Unseat the grandiose Semblance, 
man’s heart 

Hastes to forget the obeisances he made 


and 
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To a jewelled. corse, long ripe for 


sepulture. 


The light little, bright little lyric that 
trips its way into your heart without 
apparent effort is something for which 
the world will alway$ have a smiling 
welcome. Here is a pleasing little thing 
of that kind from Lippincott’s: 


PAINTED ON A FAN. 
By Atice HartIcH. 


Dear little lady, dressed in colors bright, 

Always pleasant, always smiling, such a 
happy sight! 

Funny little lady, painted on a fan, 

Little, twisted, bowing lady of Japan! 


My! how smooth your hair is rolled, very 
smooth and neat; 

Peeping out beneath that skirt, such tiny 
little feet; 

Great wide sleeves, and parasol, to shield 
you if they can— 

Pretty, modest, quiet little lady of Japan! 


Cherry-Blossoms, pink and sweet, danc- 
ing in the air; 

Just one tiny little spray captured in 
your hair. 

Purple pale wistaria, climbing up and 
down 

Through the graceful flowing folds of my 
lady’s gown. 


Would not an inviting cup of amber, 
steaming tea 

Bring you tripping here to sup a little 
while with me? 

Tranquil, queer, illusive little lady of 
Japan, 

How I wish that you were not just 
painted on a fan! 


Mr. Untermeyer, in The Masses, 
seems to suggest that we all abandon 
our books of song and find our poetry 
in the lyric hills and buoyant breezes. 
But he forgets that for most of us the 
hills and breezes are not lyric until the 
poets make them so. 


“THE POETRY OF EARTH.” 
By Lours UNTERMEYER. 


Something impelled her from the hearth, 
Whispers and winds drew her along; 
But still, unconscious of the earth, 
She read her book of golden Song. 


Old longings stirred her as she read 
Of wonders gradually unfurled, 

Of glories gone, but never dead, 
And Beauty that redeemed the world. 


“O Songs,” she sighed, “your world was 
fair, 
My own holds no such lovely things; 
No glow, no magic anywhere—” 
And then, a start—a flash of wings.... 


And, with the rush of surging seas, 
Over her swept the world’s replies: 

The lyric hills, the buoyant breeze, 
And all the sudden-singing skies! 


Alfred Noyes (who comes to this 
country early next month to lecture) is 
usually found on the conservative side 


in social and religious matters. Run- 
ning amuck amid the conventions of 
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life is not one of his diversions. The 
following poem comes the nearest to a 
defiance of established order that we 
have seen from his pen and it is really 
a defiance only in the title. It is pub- 
lished in “The Mosher Books” catalog, 
whether for the first time or not we do 
not happen to know. 


THE OUTLAW. 
By A.Frep Noyes. 
“I banish you.”—Corialanus to the Romans. 


Deep in the greenwood of my heart 
Is my abiding-place: 

I cloak my soul at feast and mart; 
I mask my face. 


Outlawed—but not alone—for Truth 
Is outlawed too. 

You cannot banish us, proud world: 
We banish you. 


Go by, go by, with all your din, 
Your dust, your greed, your guile, 
Your pomp, your gold; you cannot win 
From her one smile. 


She sings to me in a lonely place, 
She takes my trembling hand; 

I gaze into her lovely face, 
And understand. 


Outlawed—but not alone—for Love 
Is outlawed too. 

You cannot banish us, proud world: 
We banish you. 


Now which is outcast, which alone? 
Around us fall and rise 

Murmurs of leaf and fern, the moan 
Of paradise. 


Cutlawed? 
streams 
Are outlawed too. 
Proud world, from our immortal dreams, 
We banish you. 


Then hills and glens and 


Somewhat similar in theme is the fol- 
lowing excelient little lyric from the 
Atlantic Monthly. One might raise the 
question whether .a “dull and foolish 
face” ever really goes with a flashing 
soul, but that would be incidental. 


SOULS. 
By Fannie Stearns Davis. 


My soul goes clad in gorgeous things, 
Scarlet and gold and blue; 

And at her shoulders sudden wirigs 
Like long flames flicker through. 


And she is swallow-fleet, and free 
From mortal bonds and bars. 

She laughs, because Eternity 
Blossoms for her with stars! 


Oh, folk who scorn my stiff gray gown, 
My dull and foolish face— 

Can ye not see my Soul flash down, 
A singing flame in space? 


And, folk whose earth-stained looks I 
hate, 
Why may I not divine 
Your Souls, that must be passionate, 
Shining and swift, as mine? 


The work of Richard Middleton, now 
that he is dead, continues to attract the 
attention that it was unable to secure 


while he was living. The following 
poem was among the last he wrote be- 
fore dying by his own hand. It is pub- 
lished in The English Review and has 
a most poignant beauty: 


THE POET AND HIS DEAD. 
By RicHARD MIDDLETON. 


I’ve lit my tall, white candles and placed 
them by the bed, 

Two by her little dancing feet, two by 
her nodding head; 

Ah, feet that dance not, eyes that see 
not, Love for ever dead! 


I’ve picked my tall, white lilies and lined 
them by her side, 

In either hand a lily droops, a lily for my 
bride; 

She cannot feel nor see them; they watch 
her open-eyed. 


And all the love God gave me, to spend 
in knightly quests, 

In pomp and pride of living, with her, 
with her, it rests, 

In her silent lips and quiet eyes and the 
stillness of her breasts. 


The earth yet lingers with me, and yet I 
see the sky; 

The winds are here, and the sun and 
moon, and the stars that multiply; 

And sometimes she is cold and dead, and 
sometimes it is I. 


Between us now there stretches a dim 
unmeasured space 

The loving dead can bridge not nor any 
living grace; 

I cannot hear her breathing, she cannot 
see my face. 


My poor hands touch and tremble, my 
poor lips kiss and yearn 

For a little sudden warmth—but the dead 
shall not return; 

The lilies droop and falter, the tall, white 
candles burn. 


Here is a charming lyric from the 
Book News Monthly: 


THE SONG OF SONGS. 
By Mapison CAWEIN. 


Over the roar of the cities, 
Over the hush of the hills, 

Is heard a song that never stops, 
A voice that never stills. 


Epic-loud as the sea is, 
Lyric-low as the dew, 

It sings and sings a soul into things 
And builds the world anew. 


Dauntless, deathless, stern but kind, 
Bold and free and strong, 

It sweeps with mastery man’s mind, 
And rolls the world along. 


From soul to soul it wings its words, 
And, lo, the darkness flies; 

And all who heed that song of songs 
View Earth with other eyes. 


New eyes, new thoughts, that shall go on 
Seeing as Beauty sings, 

Until the light of the farthest dawn 
Shall fold its rainbow wings. 

















A STORY BY NEIL LYONS 





THE LADY WITH THE FRINGE—A STORY 


We don’t remember ever to have met. the likes of this lady before in literature 
real life. But she exists. One is sure of that after reading this convincing tale. 


English story-writer who is creating a sensation in London and who was the subject 


The following story is reprinted from a volume of his stories published by John 


MET her upon the high road, near 
by Blowfield, which is in Sussex. 
She was forty-six years old, at a 
venture. She had lots of mouth anda 
salmon-colored face and a pretence 
of a nose and small, watery eyes. 
All these amenities were built up upon a 
triple foundation of chin, which was well 
matched by an exceeding amplitude of 
bosom and waist. 

She sat, in the company of a tin can 
and a bundle, on a bank by the roadside, 
and she had taken off her boots, and was 
nursing them. By way of headgear, she 
wore a man’s “bowler” hat, with its brim 
flattened out. Beneath this hat was a 
straight, damp fringe; and from behind 
the fringe her two little eyes looked 
vaguely forth, and seemed to splutter and 
flicker like bad night lights. 

As I drew near to her she waved her 
boot at me, and when I came nearer still 
she spoke to me, saying, quite unaffect- 
edly : 

“Cheero, ole lovely! Got a fag?” 

Such expressions of pure, womanly 
affection, meeting one suddenly on a 
rather narrow road, naturally confuse 
one; and scarcely realizing the gravity of 
the act, I gave this lady one of my last 
two cigarets. 

“Tar!” said she. “Got a match, ole 
dear ?” 

Matches also I gave to her; and she 
said: “I will keep the box, ole sweet’eart. 
Got anuver fag fur the road?” 

The other “fag” was my last “fag,” 

nd, unless you are a Bible character, you 
don’t. I didn’t. 

“No more cigarets left!” echoed the 
lady with the fringe. “Well, well, ole 
Beauty, I’ll take tuppence.” 

“And I, if you please, ma’am,” quoth 
your servant, “will take a seat.” 

She very courteously removed the bun- 
dle, and I sat down beside her. 

“And now, my love,” said the lady with 
the fringe, addressing me by means of a 
rather heavy elbow, “you'll be givin’ me 
that tuppence—heh ?” 

“What do you want the money for?” 
I bluntly asked her. 

“Beer,” she bluntly answered. 

“And are you really very poor and 
needy?” I asked, eyeing the bundle. 

“That bundil there need never worry 
you, my angel,” declared the lady. “To 
tell you candid, dearie, all what dat ole 
bundil there ’as got inside of it is one red 
petticoat, one pair stays, one ’arf cab- 
bidge, an’ me merried lines” 

“Must be a big half cabbage,” I ven- 
tured to suggest, again examining the 
bundle. 

The lady blinked at me sweetly. “Pore 
lad: yere teasin’, ain’t you, my precious?” 
the observed. “Think I’m lyin’ to you, 


don’t you, darling? Then I'll tell you a 
little secret, pretty. That lumpy part of 
the burdil, the part what looks a lot like 
the part what is all knob—that part of 
the bundil is merried lines, ole sweet.” 

“Of course,” she added, rather hotly, 
having closely examined my countenance, 
“you can please yeself about believin’ me. 
On’y I ain’t the sort of lady to sit down 
and be called a liar be anybody; in spe- 
cially not by strangers, no matter ‘ow 
funny they are to look at. I ain’t annoyed 
with you, Archibald; but I might be.” 

“That movement of my mouth,” I as- 
sured her, “was purely muscular.” 

“Try me in "Ebrew; I dunno no Dutch,” 
respcnded the lady. 

“At the same time,” I continued, “one 
can’t help thinking that it would take an 
awful lot of marriage lines to fill so big 
a knob as that.” 

“Well—an’ what of it?” demanded the 
lady with the fringe. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Sit still!” said the lady. ... “Any- 
body ’d think, to ’ear you prattle, as a 
person could only be merried once in this 
world. ’Ow many lots o’ merried lines 
do you suppose I got, now?” 

I shook my head. 

“Don’t wiggle and don’t waggle,” said 
the lady; but ’ave another good look at 
that knob.” 

I did as I was ordered to do, but the 
process helped me little. “Might be any 
number!” was all I felt in honor able to 
say. 

“Well, Bert,” said the lady with the 
fringe, “I can’t truthfully say as ever I 
bin to the troubil o’ countin’ ’em; but this 
I can tell you—there’s a coal box full!” 

Having exclaimed at this surprising 
statement, I made bold to inquire (hoping 
she would pardon my curiosity) what- 
ever had become of all her husbands. 

The lady guffawed in a hearty and 
unaffected manner. “You'll be the deaf 
of me, ole Treasure,” she declared; “you 
will, reely. Whatever ’as become of all 
my ’usbands? Did ever anybody ’ear! 
You couldn’t beat that, not on a Good 
Friday! Go’ bless my soul, Ronald; 
what do you take me for? I couldn’t 
answer that question no more than the 
Queen o’ Spain. I couldn’t tell you what’s 
become of the ole dears. 

“T couldn’t make a guess at it even! 
There’s some of ’em ’ere, I make no 
doubt, and some of ’em there. They come 
an’ go, old love; they come an’ go. 

“Some was nice an’ some was nasty, 
some was good an’ some was lively. An’ 
one of ’em was a powit. There was all 
sorts. 

“But when you arst me what’s become 
of ’em, when you arst me where they are 
now, how they are or what they are— 
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and, thank heaven, we never met her in 
The author is A. Neil Lyons, the young 
of an article in this magazine last month. 
Lane with the cryptic title “Cottage Pie. 


well, then, you arst a riddel. Lor’ love 
you, Reginald, ye’re aunt don’t know, nor 
yere aunt don’t care. What I says is 
this: There's as good men on the road as 
ever went orf of it.” 

I acquiesced in this generalization, and 
the lady with the fringe sat silent, chew- 
ing at her cigaret. Presently, after be- 
stowing upon me a shy smile, she leaned 
forward and thumped me violently be- 
tween the shoulder blades. 

“Tell you what, ole Treasure,” she ex 
claimed, “I’ve ’arf a mind or more to 
merry you! Seems to me I bin a widder 
long enough. You are gettin’ good money, 
I daresay?” 

Wealth is, of course, a purely com 
parative expression. Perhaps I get good 
money enough from the standpoint of 
frugal bachelorhood, but from no possible 
monetary standpoint am I fit to be re- 
garded as an eligible suitor for the hand 
of a widowed lady. I said so. 

“Well, well, Oswald,” replied the lady 
with the fringe, “money ain’t everythink. 
There’s many a lovin’ ’eart ’as warmed 
itself on purridge. I got enough old toke 
of one sort and another left in that bundil 
fur the two on us. An’ we can save 
money over the merried lines; one o’ the 
old ones can easy be altered to fit. An’ 
we will go ’oppin’ together, an’ we will 
get converted an’ be lent a cottage be the 
vicar. I’m on me way to the ’oppin’ now. 
There’s rare fun at the ’oppin’, 

“So, now then, my angel,” pursued the 
lady, “what do you say?” She carefully 
divided her fringe in its thickest part and 
beamed upon me blindingly from both 
little eyes. 

“My dear madam,” I began, hoping to 
construct a courtly speech, “your kind- 
ness and—ah—amiability and—ah—your 
kindness and amiability—are—are—” 

“Don’t make a song about it, cocky,” 
interpolated the fair suitor. “Cut the 
fancy work and talk English. Don’t mind 
me. Neether you nor your big brother 
could put me off me vittles. So don’t 
"um and don’t ’ar. If you ain’t agreeable, 
leave off fidgetin’ and say so, plain.” 

I said it, plainly. 

“Well, well,” murmured the lady with 
the fringe. ‘“There’s as good men on the 
road as ever went orf of it. That’s my 
motter. So you ain’t a-gointer merry 
me?” 

7 oat” 

“But you are gointa gimme that tup- 
pence, ain’t you, Percy?” said the lady. 

The situation had become delicate. It 
seemed to me that, in the circumstances, 
a chivalrous gentleman could do no less 
than hand over any loose pence which his 
pocket might happen to contain. With 
that aloofness from futile sentiment 

(Concluded on page 172.) 
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WHAT THE NEW AGRICULTURE MEANS TO THE 


HE plant-breeder, the con- 

structive botanist, promises to 

be the greatest creator of the 

twentieth century. By apply- 

ing the methods of modern 
science to agriculture, he will double 
the food supply of the United States. 
This is the startling prediction made 
by J. Russell Smith, Professor of In- 
dustry at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Agriculture as it exists to- 
day, he remarks in Harper’s Monthly, 
chiefly depends upon the work of the 
primeval woman. We are indebted to 
her for the greatest of all economic 
services. She tamed the young of the 
more tamable animals and gave them 
to her savage husband. The wife of 
the nomad became the wife of the 
farmer, and she made a farmer of her 
son by placing in his hands the precious 
seed of the grains, the present basis 
of agriculture, the bread of man, the 
food of his domesticated menagerie. 
Where, Professor Smith asks, did the 
ancient mother get these precious 
seeds? 


“In many cases we do not know, and 
cannot even guess. She found some plant 
with one or two rich seeds, planted them, 
and then generation after generation her 
descendants picked over their little grain 
patches, selecting seeds to «be preciously 
preserved from the harvest festival to the 
next spring-planting festival, which we 
now call Easter. By this process, run- 
ning on through unknown generations of 
men, the plants became so changed by 
the artificial application of Darwin's law 
of selection that now no botanist dares 
suggest what plant or plants were the 
wild forebears of some of the present 
grain from which the world to-day ob- 
tains its bread.” 


We owe our daily bread to this tent 
or cave-dwelling ancestress. But, Pro- 
fessor Smith goes on to say, shall we 
accept her work as final? Can science 
do no better than follow along the path 
she has laid out? When the nomad’s 
wife began picking and storing seeds 
to raise a little vegetable food to vary 
the monotony of her dinner, she did 
not scientifically examine the resources 
or the plant world and pick out and 
develop the stocks that would ulti- 
mately prove to be the best and most 
productive for the human race. The 
poor creature lived from hand to 
mouth, and, as she gradually evolved 
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a garden with her own _ back-tiring 
labor, she inevitably moved along the 
lines of least resistance. That, the 
Professor declares, is what ails agri- 
culture now when it is still following 
in her footsteps. When she wanted 
to raise a crop, she wanted quick re- 
turns. It is hard to imagine a savage 
planting a walnut and waiting ten 
years for the harvest! Our first gar- 
deners naturally began with quick- 
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FRUITLESS SHADE-TREES 
AMERICAN 
A familiar instance of our neglected oppor- 


tunities. We have always been wastrels of our 
natural resources. 


ALONG AN 


ROADSIDE 


growing plant annuals, which had the 
advantage of quick returns—plant in 
the spring and eat in the fall. 


“The nomad wife had for thousands of 
years been feeding her family on wal- 
nuts, chestnuts, acorns, almonds, apples, 
and cherries. There they stood, these 
trees, then as now the great engines of 
nature, producing to-day as no grains can 
produce. At their, feet stood a few feeble 
plants with one or two fat seeds. These 
feeble ones have become the food and the 


agriculture of mankind, not because they 
were especially certain or especially pro- 
ductive or especially good or especially 
nutritious, but because, being annuals, 
they appealed to the nomad’s wife by 
giving quick returns. Therefore we have 
improved them. Therefore we all eat 
bread made of grains. In depending 
upon these puny props we give ourselves 
great and often needless labor, and be- 
cause of the weakness of our plant serv- 
ants more than half the productive pos- 
sibilities of the world are unattained. 
“The grains are weaklings all. They 
are so feeble that they must have the 
earth specially prepared for them. The 
ground must be plowed, which is, in it- 
self, an act of violence against nature. 
Special care is often necessary to protect 
them from the overpowering strength of 
those more vigorous plants we call weeds, 
and when the harvest comes it is often a 
small handful in comparison to yields 
of tree crops—the engtnes of nature 
which have for ages been giving man the 
most astonishing object-lessons of pro- 
duction and inviting him to improve 
them rather than the feeble grains.” 


The rocky chestnut fields of Italy 
yield approximately the same return 
per acre as the rich wheat fields of the 
United States. The wheat lands must 
be plowed for each crop. The chestnut 
orchards, source of bread and food for 
thousands of mountaineers, have not 
been plowed in ten thousand years. 
Even this tree crop is representative of 
ancient change rather than modern 
science and could be vastly enriched. 
The agriculture of tree crops is the 
agriculture of great yields. Professor 
Smith instances one particular acre 
in apple trees that yielded 44,000 
pounds of salable fruit in one year. 
But the methods followed in producing 
tree crops have been as unenlightened 
as those of the nomad’s wife in select- 
ing grains for planting. 


“Freak trees have arisen by accidental 
hybridizing here and there to become the 
parents of a variety. The luscious seckel 
pear, so the story goes, grew up among 
the weeds along the fence row beside the 
orchard of John Bartram, the botanist of 
Revolutionary days. The fruit, of des- 
picable size, fell upon the ground for 
years, to rot in the sight of its supposed 
superiors, the larger pears that comprized 
the orchard. One day as the pensive John 
strolled that way one of the seckel pears 
fell upon his hat, bounced into his hand, 
which rather automatically closed upon 
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it. With similar au 
tomatic nonchalance 
the great  botanis! 
tasted the pear, and 
later propagated the 
variety. All seckel 
pear-trees descend 
directly from that 
one parent tree. 
Many a_= splendid 
fruit-tree, fit to 
found a variety the 
equal of any of its 
species, has risen by 
chance, fruited glo- 
riously, and died un- 
known because no 
John Bartram wan- 
dered by. The names 
of the varieties show 
their chance origins 
—Stark, a nursery- 
man ; Grimes Golden, 
from a roadside tree 
discovered by school 
children in York County, Pennsylva- 
nia; and so on down the list of our 
common fruits. Most of the fruit-trees 
that grow naturally are of mixed parent- 
age—that is to say, chance hybrids— 
unique, each a variety of its own. Mr. 
Luther Burbank has methodically used 
this method deliberately with results that 
are well known. His creations of flow- 
ers and plums and walnuts are wonder- 
ful segregations of the desirable qualities 
of various ancestors.” 


Mr. Burbank, pioneer, used the facts 

of science before the scientists had 
worked out the law. Now, at last, 
science has caught up with his experi- 
ments. We need no longer depend on 
chance. We understand the laws of 
plant-breeding. As a result “the agri- 
culture of great yields’—tree crops— 
will receive a larger measure of our 
attention. At present fruit-bearing 
trees cover only a fraction of.soil of 
the earth as compared with the area 
given over to less productive grains 
and grasses. Scientific plant breeding 
will “transform agriculture as_ the 
steam engine has transformed trans- 
portation,” for it will enable us to har- 
ness the trees, “the great productive 
engines of the plant kingdom.” 


“For two centuries the white man 
has been felling the forests of America 
to make fields. Many an Eastern field, 
now: of low fertility and scanty harvest, 
has or has had upon it the acorn-bearing 
oak, the nut-bearing walnut, chestnut and 
hickory or shellbark, the seedling apple, 
the seedling peach, the red-heart and 
black-heart cherry (wild mazzard), and 
the fruitful persimmon and papaw. Yet 
for three centuries all these astounding 
possibilities of crops have been negligent- 
ly cut down and burned up to make 
room for wheat and corn. 

“Analysis shows that the efforts of un- 
aided nature have produced richer foods 
in the nuts of trees than in the kernels 
of grains. If nature unaided has done 
this much, what may we expect if we 
start scientific plant breeding upon bases 
of possibility as astonishing as those af- 
forded, let us say, by the hickory-nut 
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Where no plough can find a way, nature produces fruit crops 
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family? I have before me as I write a 
hickory-nut from Indiana. It is a sam- 
ple that was offered as typical of bush- 
els. It is 1.65 inches long, 1.40 inches 
wide, and 1.10 inches thick; it weighs 310 
grains, after having been off the tree for 
nine months. There, for a beginning, is 
size. From Kentucky I have the report 
of hickory-nuts with shells so thin that 
they can be crushed in the hand as we 
crush English walnuts. We all know the 
delicious flavor of the shellbark and the 
pecan. A princely group of qualities, 
these. Yet, further, there are several va- 
rieties of this hickory genus, including 
the pecan, that are hardy from Canada to 
the Gulf and west to the Mississippi.” 


Professor Smith seems to expect the 
most promising results from the cul- 
tivation of the hickory nut and the 


acorn. The fresh acorn, he tells us, 
is surprisingly close to white bread in 
food content, and it fattens tens of 
thousands of Iberian hogs without 
the intervention of human labor. We 
Americans are too industrious. We 
would rather carry starch from the 
cornfield to the piggery than turn the 
pig out into the oak orchard. We 
seem to be incapable of far-seeing con- 
structive work. We build battleships 
for a war that may never come, but we 
cannot take a tithe of the price of a 
battleship to breed new crops, to utilize 
kingdoms that are idle now and to fill 
stomachs that cry for bread. The 
farms of New England, the deserts of 
the West, will blossom forth if we per- 
mit the wizards of agriculture to wave 
their wand over our fields. 


“Everywhere east of the Mississippi 
trees will grow wherever there is earth 
that stand above the water level. With 
the properly improved varieties of tree 
crops there is no reason why Massachu- 
setts might not, square mile for square 
mile, produce as many fat, pigs or fat 
sheep or fat turkeys as Kansas. The 
proper succession of fruiting mulberries, 
chestnuts, walnuts, pecans, hickories, shag- 
barks, filberts, and many other tree crops 
that might be introduced from this and 
other lands would give one continuous 
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succession of work- 
harvests to 

the _ pigs, 
and turkeys 
could walk and eat 
Then those 
sections of the land 
that are fit for 
tillage could be 
tilled to the limit, 
intensively, to fill in 
the gaps. A sugar- 
maple orchard of 
and im 
varieties 
course, 


less 
which 
sheep, 


small 


selected 
proved 
would, of 
yield much more 
than the _ present 
scrub maple or- 
chards of the 
North. In fact, it 
is probable _ that 
there enough 
varieties of tree 
crops now in exist- 
ence and fairly well proved to make the 
rocky Massachusetts tree farm yield in- 
come to match the $150 per acre of the 
Iinois or FOTER: oss 

“The benefits that tree crops can render 
the arid and semi-arid West are equal to 
if not greater than those that may be 
conferred upon the hilly East. © The 
grasses, grains, and ordinary forage 
plants are ill equipped to fight for life 
against the and uncertainty of 
aridity. Corn, for example, must have 
water within a certain two weeks or it 
is blasted, but can prepare for a 
siege. In the first place, their roots* can 
go down indefinitely deep. These roots 
can store up energy, and when the time 
comes they can make fruits.” 
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It will not do, the writer emphatic- 
ally declares, to depend for the work 
of studying and experimenting along 
the lines of the agriculture of the 
future on enthusiastic individuals. 
Every State in the Union and the 
United States Government should take 
it up. 


“Properly worked out, it can double the 
food production of the United States. 
Under present conditions the limitations 
of the use of humid land (exclusive of 
swamps) are chiefly set by the amount of 
stones in it or on it, and by its steepness. 
As a consequence of rocks and hills, large 
areas of the United States are utterly un- 
plowable and practically useless, except 
for forest possibilities. Other large areas 
are of low fertility, low productivity, and 
difficult to work because they are hilly and 
somewhat stony, and have therefore been 
run down and robbed. We have not yet 
learned how to unlock one-half our agri- 
cultural resources. Agriculture depends 
on plants, and plants depend on _ heat, 
light, fertility and moisture. Now we 
have added to those four the purely un- 
natural and complicating fifth qualifica- 
tion—suitability of the land to be plowed 
and to stand plowing. This last qualifi- 
cation arose in the day of the ancient 
nomad’s wife. It came along with the 
crooked stick with which for so many 
centuries we scratched the ground. Let 
us keep the plow, but cease to depend 
upon it so completely.” 
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PROFESSOR FISHER’S ADJUSTABLE DOLLAR AGAIN 


HE plan advanced by Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher for the 
creation of an “adjustable” 
gold standard was the chief 
topic of discussion at a recent 

session, in Boston, of the American 
Economic Association. Newspapers 
and magazines are seething with “pros” 
and “cons,” but those favoring this 
daring and revolutionary proposition 
seem to be in the majority. What lends 
special significance to the agitation for 
a “flexible” dollar and deprives it of 
its academic savor is the fact stated on 
the authority of Professor Fisher him- 
self that the President-elect, \WWoodrow 
Wilson, is in sympathy with the plan. 
The subject, as Maurice L. Muhleman 
remarks in the Banking Law Journal, 
is among the most complex with which 
civilization has to deal. When it is 
borne in mind that money is not only a 
medium of exchange but also the meas- 
ure of values, and that all the results of 
the dual function are not clearly un- 
derstood, the complexities become ap- 
parent. It is obvious, the writer goes 
on to say, that if it can be demon- 


strated that the value-measure, based 
as it is on gold, is a shifting one instead 
of being stable, we have the same con- 
ditions that would arise if the measures 
of capacity 
(yards) 


(bushels) or of length 
or of weight 
(pounds) were changeable. 


“Now, because we use for 
the purpose of measuring the 
vaiue of commodities another 
commodity subject to the same 
influences which cause com- 
modities in general to fluc- 
tuate in market value, it is 
argued that we have a fluctuat- 
ing value-measure; that while 
fixed by law at, say, 500, its 
actual purchasing power or 
value in exchange, by applying 
the general commodity meas- 
ure, may be 105 one day, and 
95 another day, etc. An illus- 
tration often used is this: A 
person who by thrift saved up 
$1,000 fifteen years ago, finds 
that at present this money will 
buy far less in commodities 
than at the former period: it 
takes now $1,500 to buy what 
$1,000 would have paid for 
then. Professor Fisher be- 
lieves that his device will cor- 
rect this palpable evil; the op- 
ponents deny this and in some 
instances have ridiculed it as 
chimerical; but the professor’s 
studies have been so wide and 
so disinterested that the prop- 
osition merits serious consid- 
eration. 

“At the outset it is proper 
to say that the Government 
unquestionably has the power 
under the Constitution to pro- 
vide for such a change as is 
proposed, in the mint price 


of gold, now fixed by law at _ theories. 


$20.672 of pure metal or $18.605 per ounce 
of standard metal, nine-tenths pure.” 


The editor of the London Economist 
and other financial writers, including 
Mr. Babson, think Professor Fisher’s 
plan sufficiently meritorious to give it 
serious consideration. Several dis- 
tinguished college Presidents, including 
Hadley of Yale, voice their emphatic 
approval. Moody's Magazine, the 
Securities Review, Financial America, 
the Journal of Commerce and the New 
York Commercial, likewise look with 
favor upon the project of standardizing 
the dollar. John Hays Hammond and 
Clarence H. Kelsey, President of the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 
substantially agree with the Professor. 
Professor Laughlin, of Chicago, who 
opposes the theory, points out that 
“changing the number of grains of 
pure gold, which a miner must offer 
the mint in order to obtain a gold 
dollar (23.22 fine), will not stop human 
progress, and hence will not stop 
changes in the cost of producing goods 
(e. g., as affected by the money wages 
paid for a given product) or changes in 
price. Therefore,” he says, “changes 
in the purchasing power of the gold 
dollar cannot be prevented by Professor 
Fisher’s device. If it can be bought in 


OMMODITY PRICES 


BOND PRICES 


HOW THE GCLD OUTPUT AFFECTS PRICES 


With the increasing output of gold commodities increased in_prices, 
stocks soared and bonds declined, in accordance with Prof Fisher’s 


January by 57 grains, it may take 29 
grains in March. After the rate had 
been found for January, then the an- 
nouncement for January prices would 
have to be used for those of March, or 
later months. The operations of March, 
therefore, would be done on a previous 
price list. The system would not be 
synchronous.” 

The Financial Chronicle remarks 
that Professor Fisher’s plan would de- 
stroy the utility of gold as a standard 
of values. 


“Instead of a fixed standard of values 
measured by the weight of gold, there 
would be an adjustment of this standard 
to the fluctuations of commodity prices, 
and stability of purchasing power would 
be bought at the expense of stability of 
gold as a standard by which to measure 
values. His series of index numbers 
would be the most arbitrary thing ever 
devised. In place of a standard of values 
by which to measure commodity fluctua- 
tions, we would have a _ standard ad- 
justed to equalize and level such fluctua- 
tions. Over a given series of years, no 
one would ever know what was happen- 
ing in the mercantile world in the matter 
of values as affected by supply and de- 
mand, since the adjustment of the stand- 
ard of value to commodity fluctuations 
would serve to obscure and hide such 
fluctuations. To compare recorded prices 

from year to year under such 
a system and to ascertain the 
true course of values unaf- 
fected by the beautiful system 
of adjustments proposed under 
the Fisher scheme, it would be 
necessary to keep constantly on 
hand tables showing the price 
of gold as periodically fixed by 
the Mint, just as it was neces- 
sary during the Civil War to 
have a record of the daily 
prices of gold in order to get 
the proper equivalent of the 
depreciated greenback unit.” 

Professor Fisher himself 
attempts to reply to all his 
opponents. In an article 
printed in the New York 
Times, he once more states 
his own point of view and at 
the same time analyzes the 
arguments advanced by the 
opposition. His plan, he de- 
clares, aims, without actually 
abandoning the gold stand- 
ard, to convert it into the 
“multiple standard,” in which 
the unit is not a fixed weight 
of gold nor a fixed unit of 
any other commodity, but a 
“composite ton,” a “com- 
posite unit” made up of a 
large number of important 
commodities. 


“Bank notes and other paper 
money would be redeemable— 
not of course in such a mis- 
cellany of commodities, but in 
their gold equivalent. 

Continued on page 158.) 
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If you enjoy musical comedies, 
you should have a Victor 


This wonderful instrument not only 
repeats for you right in your own home 
the charming selections from the popular 
operettas now delighting the public, but 
revives for you beautiful old-time favor- 
ites which are rarely heard nowadays, 
and also brings to you many of the 
European successes long before they 
are produced in this country. 

With a Victor you can hear sparkling 
medleys of a half-dozen or more selec- 
tions from more than fifty operettas, su- 
perbly rendered by the talented Victor 
Light Opera Company; or you can hear 
individual numbers sung by leading 
stage favorites. 

And this is but one of the many 
forms of music and entertainment that 
delight you on the Victor. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play your favorite music for you. 

Victor-Victrolas $15 to $200.  Victors 
$10 to $100. Easy terms can be arranged 
with your dealer if desired. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 














Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor needles—the combination. There is no 
other way to get the unequaled Victor tone 


Victor 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 




















In planning for your new home, consider careful 
the question of its fire-safe construction wit 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


Fireproof, damp-proof, vermin-proof, age-proof ; warmer in Winter, cooler in Summer 


Natco Hollow Tile construction represents a sum cf advan- 
tages which no one who plans to build can afford to overlook. 
Speed in construction, enhanced investment value and low 
maintenance. An important advantage of Natco walls is the 
fact that the interior is insulated against sudden or extreme 
atmospheric changes by the blanket of dead air which com- 
pletely surrounds it. A Natco house requires materially less 


heating equipment. 


“Natco Throughout” is a term of fire-safe construction which is sinking 
deep into the convictions of architects, builders and building investors. It 
means fire-proof construction for walls, partitions, floors and roof, and com- 
plete security against the destruction of your home by fire. The increased 
cost over partial Natco forms is not of sufficient importance to weigh against 


the many advantages gained, 


Read up this form of construction before you go ahead with your building specifications. 


Drop a line for our 64-page handbook, 


Fireproof Houses.’’ 


Contains 80 


photographs of residences and other moderate-sized buildings where Natco has 
been used for exterior wall construction at costs between $4,000 and $100,000, also 
a few complete drawings and floor plans. An invaluable guide to the prospective 
builder. Mailed anywhere for 20 cents in postage. Write for it today. 


NATIONAL FIRE - PRG@DFING - COMPANY 


Organized 1889 Dept.5 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 





Running Water In Tor Home—2c. a Day 


To keep fresh, sparkling water always on tap—in kitchen, laundry, 
bath-room—costs less than one-tenth what you pay for heating. And 
the ‘‘Reeco” Water Supply System requires but one-tenth the care 
that you give your furnace or stoves. 

Mr. Albert Roessing, Butler, Pa., writes that $6.00 a year pays 
for the operation of this ‘‘Reeco’”’ System supplying a 10 room house. 


*“REECO” Water Systems 


pan 


ECONOMICAL—NOISELESS — TROUBLE -PROOF—Backed by 70 years’ experience f 


Fifty thousand satisfied owners of ‘‘Reeco” Systems—there’s one 
near you. We will send you his name. Ask him—get first-hand in- 
formation about the simplest, safest, most dependable and most eco- 
nomical system of water supply in the world. We install complete 
equipments for residences, factories, hotels, farms. 

Write for Catalogue “‘C2” to nearest office. 


Boston Philadelphia 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. *°"yintreat, p. @. 


Sydney, Australia 





“At present every paper dollar is inter- 
convertible with a fixed weight, not a 
fixed value, of gold. A ten-dollar cer- 
tificate, for instance, is worth’ exactly 
258 grains of gold bullion, nine-tenths 
fine, for the simple reason that the Gov- 
ernment stands ready always to give or 
take such a certificate for 258 grains of 
gold bullion. The gold miner sells gold 
to the mint on this basis, and the jeweler 
or exporter buys gold of the Government 
on the same basis. 

“The plan here proposed would simply 
increase from time to time the number 
of grains in the virtual dollar just 
enough to compensate for any loss in the 
purchasing power of each grain, and de- 
crease the number of grains just enough 
to compensate for any gain. It is there- 
fore a plan for a ‘compensated dollar.’ ” 


The amount of gold bullion which is 
inter-convertible with the dollar of cir- 
culation constitutes, what Professor 
Fisher calls, the “virtual dollar.” This 
gold bullion, he insists, is evidently the 
ultimate monetary unit. 


“The adjustment in the weight of this 
‘virtual dollar’ would be made at regular 
intervals, as, for instance, four times a 
year, and not by guesswork or at the dis- 
cretion of a Government official, but ac- 
cording to exact indications of the price 
level. These would be obtained from an 
‘index number’ of prices similar to the 
index number constructed by the United 
States Bureau of Labor, or Bradstreet, 
or the London Economist. If this official 
index number showed that prices on the 
average had advanced 1 per cent. above 
the par or level from which the system 
started, this I per cent. deviation from 
par would, automatically, be a signal for 
an increase of I per cent. in the weight 
of the virtual dollar. 

“But it would not be necessary to 
change the weight of the gold coins in 
circulation to keep abreast of the changes 
in the weight of the virtual dollar. A 
ten-dollar gold piece could still weigh 258 
grains, but it would be worth 270 or 280, 
or whatever larger number of grains might 
constitute the virtual dollar; for, being 
interconvertible with their virtual dollar, 
it would be, as it were, a gold certificate 
printed on gold instead of on paper; or, 
so to speak, a mere ‘brass check’ to gold 
bullion. If the virtual dollar were 30 
grains, the coin dollar still being 25.8 
grains, the difference of 4.2 grains would 
be held by the Government as a trust fund 
for redeeming gold bullion and gold cer- 
tificates in the future. This difference 
may for convenience be called ‘seignior- 
age.’ 

“Speculation in gold would be prevented 
by impozing a slight Government fee for 
buying and selling gold, so that the loss 
to the speculator, through the payment 
of this fee, would always more than off- 
set any speculative gain, it being provided 
that no one change in the Government 
price should exceed the amount of this 
fee.” 


The Professor then states fifteen ob- 
jections to his plan and answers most 


(Continued on page 160.) 
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HOW WEAK EYES ARE STRENGTHENED BY EXERCISE 






By C. GILBERT PERCIVAL, M. D. 


N this, which is undoubtedly the 
most active period in the history 
of man, every one of our faculties 
is called on to do more, and to 
respond to a longer continued ex- 

traordinary strain than ever before. 

“Take things easy” may be very 
good advice, but most of us, who know 
how our competitors are hustling, fear 
that the practice of it would furnish us 
with a free seat on a bench in the park, 
instead of a cash income. 

More energy, more concentration, 
are required to keep up with the lead- 
ers nowadays—hence our nervous ex- 
haustion is greater. Busy city life 
with its clang, clatter and rush, even 
most of our time-saving inventions and 
modes of travel, keep the nerves on 
edge, and give them no opportunity to 
rest during our waking hours. 

Now the eye is one of the most deli- 
cate centers of the nervous system. 
This is clearly proven by the fact that 
the first place a physician looks for 
symptoms of paralysis is at the base 
of the optic nerve—if there are none in 
evidence, it is taken as positive proof 
that there is no danger. 

This will clearly evidence that nerve 
exhaustion means eye-exhaustion and 
finally eye affection, if nothing be done 
to correct it. 

If, however, the blood circulation in 
the eyes is kept normal by the proper 
kind of simple and safe exercise, they 
continue healthy, normal and strong. 

Besides this nervous strain, there 
are many other features of modern life 
which tax the eyes unduly. 

Our schooling, once confined to the 
simple rudiments of education, is now 
so extended that the books of a school- 
child of to-day would cause a child of 
thirty years ago to look aghast—hence, 
at the threshold of practical life we 
start to unduly tax our eyes. 

The glitter of city streets—the speed 
of traffic—the riding in fast trains— 
and above all, the habit of reading 
every time we have the opportunity in 
our busy careers, under all sorts of 
unfavorable conditions—these all add 
to the extraordinary burden which our 
eyes are asked and expected to carry, 
without assistance of any kind. 

And, remember, that your eyes are 
always seeing unless they are closed— 
active during every waking hour. 

Hardly any wonder, then, that eye 
strain is so common and, up to re- 
cently, so many have had to call on 
artificial aid in order to see at all. 

You know the eye is just like a little 
camera. It has the lens with the iris 
opening which enlarges and contracts 
agreeably to the amount of light. It 
also has a dark chamber which may be 
compared to a camera bellows, and the 
retina corresponding to the sensitive 





plate. It has three sets of muscles— 
one turns the eyes, one controls the iris, 
and one operates the focus. 

When, through nervous exhaustion 
or over-taxation, the circulation of 
blood becomes weaker than is normal, 
these muscles become flabby and refuse 
to act up to their usual standard, and 
the eyes do not focus easily if at all. 
Premature old-sight is the result. 

The muscles still do their best to 
focus properly; eagerly struggle and 
strain to properly do the work which 
your brain commands them to do— 
strain and struggle so hard in fact, that 
they affect the tired nerves, and not 
only cause headaches, but put the entire 
nervous system under a pressure which 
extends to the stomach and digestive 
organs, and brings on nausea and dys- 
pepsia. 

What eye specialist is there who has 
not heard from his patient: “Why, I 
had no idea in the world that it could 
be my eyes.” Many physicians, in fact, 
look to the eyes for one of the first 
causes of stomach trouble. 

It is perfectly amazing, in reviewing 
the progress of science, surgery and 
medicine in the last fifty years, that the 
methods of correcting eye affections, 
even of the simplest kind, seem to have 
been entirely overlooked. 

Science in physiology is correcting 
deformities which used to require har- 
nesses or mechanical support. Surgery 
is correcting displacements which here- 
tofore caused life-long confinement. 
Physicians are departing more and 
more from the old-fashioned practice 
of continual drugging, and using more 
rational methods of restoring and pre- 
serving health. 

But, until the recent discovery of this 
system of exercise to which I refer, no 
matter how simple your eye-trouble 
was, you were told that you had to 
wear eyeglasses. 

Now eyeglasses are not necessarily 
to be despised. They are a great in- 
vention in their way—so are crutches. 

But you would not relish the antici- 
pation that you had to use crutches all 
your life—nor would you. Just as soon 
as your sprained ankle, for instance, 
could stand it, your doctor would in- 
struct you to touch it to the ground 
gradually, and exercise it to bring back 
the normal circulation necessary to en- 
able you to discard your crutch. 

The wearing of eyeglasses is just 
exactly like using a crutch for life. In- 
stead of growing stronger by their use, 
the eyes grow weaker, and you proba- 
bly know that the wearer of glasses 
must change them, from time to time, 
for new and stronger ones. 

Let us see what authorities say on 
the subject of eye massage: Doctor De 
Schweinitz, of Philadelphia, Professor 
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of Ophthalmology in Jefferson College, 
makes the statement that, in treating so 
serious a condition as dreaded cataract 
of the eye, massage of the eye-ball “has 
been followed by improvement in vision 
and deepening of the anterior cham 
ber.” The Medical Record urges the 
great value of “any means that would 
bring an increased blood supply,” and 
considers that “the most feasible plan 
seems to be properly applied massage.” 

It would of course be impossible to 
satisfactorily give this massage (or 
exercise) with the hands, but this 
problem was successfully solved, a few 
years ago, by a New York specialist, 
who realized through experience how 
many troubles of the eyes could be 
quickly corrected by this method. 

The greatest and most practical in- 
ventions usually seem the simplest and 
most obvious, once they become known, 
and this one is no exception to that rule. 
So simple is it that anyone can use it 
in their own home without instruction, 
yet it is so safe that there is not the 
slightest chance of giving the eyes any- 
thing but great benefit, no matter how 
long they may have been affected. 

This system of exercise is fully ex- 
plained, also many interesting scientific 
facts about the eyes are given, in a 
little book on the subject, which will be 
sent without cost if you address Charles 
A. Tyrrell, M.D., 134 West 65th Street, 
New York, and mention having read 
this article in CURRENT OPINION. 

It may be suggested that at no time 
could this system have been perfected 
more opportunely than now. At no 
time has the world demanded more per- 
fect men and women; and if your eyes 
are weak, whether you wear glasses or 
not, it is not necessary for any one to 
point out its disadvantages—perhaps 
you even consider glasses a disfigure- 
ment to a certain degree—surely they 
ure an inconvenience. 

Of course you cannot put new 
muscles in an eye, as you would a 
new tire on an automobile, but you 
can restore health to these muscles and 
give them the same original strength 
that assures the thorough performance 
of their natural work. 

Personally I have seen this system, 
in a few months, make a boy of eight- 
een entirely independent of glasses who 
had worn them continuously for twelve 
years; also enable old folks over sixty 
to discard their glasses in an incredibly 
short time. Therefore, I believe it is 
safe to assume that many thousands of 
spectacles will cease to be useful as this 
system becomes generally known, and 
I am sure that everyone whose eyes 
are affected in any way, whether a 
wearer of glasses or not, will be greatly 
interested in the little book which tells 
so much about the eyes and their care. 
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TEED 
“‘PLUMBIN G 
FIXTURES 


Yr 1 To make the bathroom beautiful and sanitary 
\ with “Standard” ware, brings the joy of cleanly 
living to the whole household and teaches the 


Sospel of the daily bath to young and old alike. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the 
Home and for Schools, Office Build- 
ings, Public Institutions, etc., are 
identified by the Green and Gold 
Label, with the exception of one 
brand of baths bearing the Red and 
Black Label, which, while of the 
first quality of manufacture, have a 
slightly thinner endmeling, and thus 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


New York 
Chicago . 
Philadelphia . 
Toronto, Can. . 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis. . 


35 West 31st Street Cincinnati . 
900 S. Michigan Ave. Nashville 


59 Richmond St. E. Montreal, Can. 
106 Federal Street Boston . . 

- 100 N. Fourth Street Louisville . . 

Cleveland . 
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315 Tenth Avenue, So. 
1128 Walnut Street New Orleans, Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 
- 215 Coristine Bldg. 
John Hancock Bldg. 
319-23 W. Main Street Fort Worth, Tex., Frontand Jones$-s. 
. 648 Huron Road, S.E. 


meet the requirements of those who 
demand “Standard” quality at less ex- 
pense. All “Standard” fixtures, with 
care, will last a lifetime. And no 
fixture is genuine unless it bears 
the guarantee label. In order to 
avoid substitution of inferior fixtures, 
specify “Standard” goods in writing 
(not verbally) and make sure that 
you get them. 


Dept. 24 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


633 Walnut Street Hamilton, Can., 20-28 Jackson St. W. 
London, 57-60 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Houston, Tex., Preston and SmithSts. 
Washington, D.C. . Southern Bldg. 
Toledo, Ohio - - 311-321 Erie Street 
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1 will send—as long as they last—my 25¢e Book 


Strong Arms 


For 10c in stamps or coin 
Illustrated with 20 full- -page half-tone cuts, 
showing exercises that will quickly develop, 
beautify, and gain great strength in 
your shoulders, arms, and hands without 
apy apparatus. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
991 Barker Bidg., 110 W. 42d St., New York 





Costs litte, no plumbing, requires little 
water. Weight 15 pounds, and folds 


into small roll. Full length baths, far 

better than tin tubs. Lasts for years. 

Write for special agents offer and = 
description. ROBINSON MFG, CO.. 112 Vanee 

Toledo, 0. Manufacturers Turkish Bath + 9 ts 





CRESCA DELICACIES 


To every hostess and every home-maker, we 
place at your disposal the distinctive foods—the 


af 
as 9; 


rich savorsome dainties gathered at their best from 
all quarters of the globe, that prevent the dull 
monotony which threatens every home table. 
Our color booklet ‘‘Cresca’’ completely de- 
scribes and illustrates these choice products from 
many lands together with many unusual menus 
and recipes—sent on receipt of 2c. stamp. 
CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 


865 Greenwich Street, - 


New York 
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of them satisfactorily. The first six 
objections charge that the plan is im- 
practicable, the next four that it is in- 
adequate, and the last five that it is 
unnecessary. One of the most impor- 
tant objections raised is this: -“The 
weight of a dollar has nothing to do 
with its purchasing power. The Goy- 
ernment stamp and not any weight of 
bullion fixes the monetary unit. Con- 
sequently no change of weight could 
affect it.” Those who say this, the Pro- 
fessor replies, are fiat money men. 
Mexico, he points out, has dollars, but 
they are dollars of about half the 
weight of ours; and consequently cheir 
purchasing power is about half, and the 
scale of prices in Mexico about double 
ours. Some South American dollars 
have less than one hundredth the value 
of ours. When one buys a dinner in 
one of those countries, it costs him sev- 
eral thousand “dollars.” 

Another opponent declares that the 
plan contradicts the principle that 
every price is fixed by supply and de- 
mand. Professor Fisher replies that he 
has no intention of fixing prices. Un- 
der the proposed plan instead of fixing 
immutably the price of gold, as at 
present, we should fix the “general 
scale” of prices, or the “average level” 
prices of other things. 

The two most serious objections 
seem to be that the adoption of the plan 
by the United States alone would work 
havoc with our foreign trade and that 
new difficulties would appear if prices 
were falling instead of rising. The 
Professor admits that foreign ex- 
changes would become uncertain and 
variable. “While the plan could be 
worked if adopted by one nation alone 
without the concurrence of the others, 
its benefits would be best secured 
through its adoption by a number of 
He also concedes that the 
weight of the virtual dollar must never 
be permitted to sink below that of 
the coined dollar. He would provide 
against this contingency by a provision, 
that if prices should fall considerably 
below par—say ten per cent.—then gold 
coin shall be withdrawn from circula- 


_tion in return for certificates, or for 
| new gold coins of lighter weight. 


The standardization of the dollar 


| may, at present, seem complicated, but 


Iding BATH TUB 


the technical difficulties would be solved 
by government bureaus. The general 
public, the Professor avers, would 
hardly be incommoded. The rates of 
exchange with other countries would 
also eventually find an equilibrium, 
even, if at first, there should be disturb- 
ances. 

Finally, Professor Fisher defends 
himself against the accusation that his 
“compensated” dollar would not “cure” 
the high cost of living, because it does 
not strike at its roots. Each objector, 
he says, has a different root, usually 
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only one. The compensated dollar, he 


insists, was never intended as a panacea 
for all the ills of man or even for all 


the ills connected with the high cost of 


living. 


“The problem of the cost of living is 
partly a problem of the purchasing 
power of the dollar and partly a problem 
of the number of dollars’ worth of wealth 
which can be produced. The present pro- 
posal is aimed at the former, not the 
latter. It is even further restricted; for 
it aims merely to prevent future fluctua- 
tions of prices, not to reduce the present 
level of prices. To standardize the dollar 
is not proposed as a_ substitute for 
economy in industry any more than to 
standardize the bushel basked was pro- 
posed as an improved method of produc- 
ing potatoes. The truth is that standard- 
izing the dollar does not interfere with 
any other reform to meet the high cost of 
living.” 


READING OF THE BAL- 
ANCE SHEET 


HE balance sheet of a cor- 
poration is bewildering even 
to the average business man. 
Yet any man who purchases 
stock in a company without 
analyzing its balance sheet buys a pig 
in a poke. While the complexities of 
modern business are such that it is 
possible to prove almost anything by 
dexterous bookkeeping, there are cer- 
tain fundamentals which, if we keep 
them in mind, will save us from many 
financial pitfalls. Briefly, a balance 
sheet is a statement which shows the 
financial condition of a company as of 
a given date, usually the last day of 
the company’s fiscal year. It is an ex- 
hibit of assets and liabilities—in other 
words, a statement of what the com- 
pany owns and what it owes. Broadly 
speaking, as'a writer in /nvestments 
points out, there are three kinds of lia- 
bilities and three kinds of assets. 
Capital Assets. 
Current (or Quick) Assets. 
Deferred Assets. 
Capital Liabilities. 
urrent Liabilities. 
Deferred Liabilities. 

Capital or “fixed” assets consist of 
the things which make up the physical 
property necessary to the every-day 
running of business and other things 
acquired. for permanent investment. 
Under this title would come the plant, 
machinery, buildings, real estate. Usu- 
ally these items are set down without 
explanation of the actual cost. If, 
however, the item reads “value of,” in- 
quiry should be made as to the basis of 
the “valuation.” In the accounts of in- 
dustrial companies is frequently found, 
under the caption of capital assets, a 
sum represented by good will, patents, 
trade marks, etc. As a rule this repre- 
sents “water,” that is to say, fictitious 
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Always on Guard 


No matter where a ship may be 
along the American coast; no mat- 
ter how dark, or cold, or stormy 
the night, the coast guard is on 
watch, patrolling the nearest beach 
or rocky cliffs. 


This man, always on guard, 
could, by his own unsupported ef- 
forts, do little to save life, or to 
guide ships away from perilous 
points. 


As a unit in an efficient system 
and able, ata moment’s notice, to 
command the service of his nearby 
station, he becomes a power to 
whom all ship owners and passen- 
gers are indebted. 


In the same way, the Bell Tele- 
phone in your home and office is 
always on guard. 


By itself, it is only an ingenious 
instrument; but as a vital unit in 
the Bell System, which links to- 
gether seven million other tele- 
phones in all parts of this country, 
that single telephone instrument 
becomes a power to help you at 
any moment of any hour, day or 
night. 


It costs unwearying effort and 
millions of dollars to keep the Bell 
System always on guard, but this is 
the only kind of service that can 
adequately take care of the social 
and commercial needs of all the 
people of a Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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Write for our “BOOK OF DESIGNS” 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 

















EAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED in colors (mailed free,) show- 
ing our Sanitary Clawfoot, Mission, Colonial and Stand- 
ard bookcases and how you will save 'money by placing them 
in yourhome. The handsome designs, the rich finish, the 
removable non-binding doors, the absence of disfiguring iron 
bands, make them far better than the old-fashioned kind. 


Our Prices are Lower than Others 








and high quality is guaranteed. Sold by dealers or direct. Address Dept. K 
GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY, 23 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Write 
for How to 
Buy Glasses 
Intelligently 


Do Your 
Glasses Slip ? 


Shur-on 


REGISTEREO TRADE MARK 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


There’s no Slip to Shur-on 
Eyeglass Mountings fitted 
with H-7 Guards 


@ Touching the sides of nose at 
theright point, H-7 Guards keep 
Shur-ons in place with hardly 
noticeable spring pressure. 
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-GNew Shur-ons have man 
other improveme eonandlh 
pressure springs, neater lines, 
greater comfort, increased 
durability. 
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@ Always best, 1912 improve- 
ments make Shur-ons better 
than ever —the result of 48 
years acquired skill. 
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Test Your Eyes Yourself 


gq Hold this advertisement at thirteen 
inches. Read with each eye. If any 
of the type blurs, have your eyes ex- 
amined. If you wear glasses and the type 
blurs, you may need new lenses or a new 
mounting. Consider Shur-on mount- 
ings. Write us for full information 
that will enable you to buy glasses in- 
telligently. Never buy glasses by mail. 
Glasses must be fitted by hand; they 
cannot be fitted by mail. Avoid cut 
price fakers. Trust your eyes only to 
those you know you can trust. In buy- 
ing glasses remember the name Shur- 
on. Stamped on eyeglass and spectacle 
mountings, the word Shur-on is your 
guarantee of reliable, dependable, com- 
fortable glasses. 
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value, for in trade a thing is of no 
value unless it commands a price, and 
it is extremely doubtful whether many 
companies could, if necessary, realize 
any substantial amount on their good 
will. Hence such assets are spoken of 
as “intangible.” A company whose in- 
tangible assets form a large part of its 
total assets is not put together as it 
should be. 


“A certain large ice company had a 
good-will account which, in 1904, amount- 
ed to more than six times its property 
account. By 1o11 it had been so reduced 
and the tangible property account so in- 
creased that the two were nearly equal. 

“There are sufficient exceptions to the 
rule, however, to make it unsafe to con- 
clude that every good-will account means 
so much water. For example, a certain 
large canning company in New York State 
has so popularized its brands and trade- 
marks during thirty years that its good- 
will is worth as much, if not more, than 
its plants. This company, however, has 
chosen the conservative course of not 
capitalizing its good-will—tthat is to say, 
not including it among its assets.” 


Other assets, more or less intangible, 
which should be inquired into carefully 
to determine their real value are some- 
times classified as “organization ex- 
penses,” leases, charters, etc. Numerous 
companies, especially railroads, invest 
in the stock of other companies. The 
importance of clear and complete state- 
ments of the purchase price and present 
values of the securities involved may 
be deduced from the fact that many 
companies have been forced into bank- 
ruptcy by the default of interest on se- 
curities held as investments. 

Current or “quick” assets include 
cash on hand and in bank, bills receiv- 
able and accounts receivable, and all 
other property which might be quickly 
turned into cash, excepting such assets 
as form a part of the capital assets. 
Conservatively managed corporations 
invariably set aside a sum as a “reserve 
for bad debts.” Care should be taken to 
see that bills and accounts receivable 
are really current and “quick,” not such 
things as advances to subsidiary com- 
panies which may or may not be able to 
pay them back. Such advances should 
be listed as “deferred assets.” 

Materials and supplies are casually 
considered current assets, but a margin 
should always be left for declines in 
the market price, especially in the case 
of copper, cotton and other speculative 
materials. As a general rule, the 
amount invested in materials and sup- 
plies should not exceed one-twelfth of 
the year’s gross sales, or about enough 
for a month’s supply. The only stocks 
and bonds which may properly be re- 
garded as current are those purchased 
with funds not actually needed in the 
conduct of the business. 

The term “deferred assets” is used 
to express an asset which is neither a 
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You had to help soften the beard by 
rubbing in the lather. Naturally, your 
rubbing brought the blood to the sur- 
face, opened the pores and made the 
skin very sensitive. That helped the 
free caustic to get in its work and made 
the skin doubly sensitive. Under these 
conditions any razor will feel as though 
it were pulling the hair instead of cutting it. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 


dispenses with the “‘rubbing in’’ with the 
fingers, as it thoroughly softens the beard 
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while the lather is worked up on the face. 
Reduces shaving to two operations— lath- 
ering and shaving. the time saved. 
As it contains no free caustic, there is no 
smarting, and you get a delightful, cooj 
shave. 
For sale everywhere 25c 
. Sample Tube FREE. ky 
GERHARD MENNEN Co. K 
Newark, N. J. 
Makers of the celebrated 
Mennen’s Toilet Powder 
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Pa] The Well Dressed Man 


Must have every smallest de- 
tail of his apparel perfect in 
taste and of the best quality 
For evening dress wear, the 


} ~é Krementz Bodkin- 


Clutch Studs and 
Vest Buttons 
(With Cuff Links to mateh) 
“d appeal to the most tastidious 
4 because of their perfect finish 
and simplicity of operation. 
ot THEY GO IN LIKE A NEEDLE 
without marring the 
stiffest shirt front, and 
HOLD LIKE AN ANCHOR 
At the jeweler’s you'll find 
many beautiful styles, be- 
sides this one, that is made 


of the finest mother-of pearl, 
mounted in platinum, 





Booklet on request? 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
125 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Lareest Manufacturers of High 
Grade Jewelry in the World. 























10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval without » a 
deposit, Re prepaid. DON 
PAYA NT if you are not al 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 


t, 
a bicycle or a pair 
DO NOT BUY es -eamennens 
at Syd Pa until you receive our latest 
illustrating every kindof 
bi abn = shave learn learned our unheard of 
prices and rvelous new 0, 
ONE CENT is all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. not wait, write it now 
rake rear 
prices, 


Mead Cycle Co. Dept.K-217 Chicage 














capital asset nor a quick asset, but mid- 
way between the two. 


“Usually the items which make up this 
account are prepayments for insurance, 
taxes, royalties, etc., and sometimes (as in 
the case of mining companies) the cost 


of certain operations which are more or | 


less preparatory to the real operations of 
the company, 


ing for deep mining, exploratory or de- 
velopment work and the like. 
“Some companies include among their 


current assets some of their own stock | 


or bonds which have been authorized but 
never sold, or else which have been bought 
in by the sinking fund, which is a sum set 
aside each year, by previous agreement, to 
reduce the amount of stocks or bonds 
outstanding—more often bonds. Usually 
these are not current assets. 
pany to sell these treasury securities is 


practically the same thing as new financ- | 
And usually these treasury securities | 


ing. 
are carried at their par value, while in a 
great many cases they would not be sold 
at nearly that price, as is attested by the 
market quotations for the outstanding 
securities.” 


A company’s capital liabilities consist 
of the bonds and stocks it has outstand- 
ing. Notes whose maturities range 
from a year upward may be included 
under this head. Generally speaking, 
the sum total of a company’s capital 
liabilities should about equal the 
amount of its tangible capital assets, 
but, the writer goes on to say, so many 
companies have been originally financed 
by selling their securities at a discount, 
or even with a bonus of common stock, 
so as to preclude this equation. The 
item “current liabilities” includes bills 
payable (usually -short time or demand 
notes, issued for temporary borrow- 
ing), accounts payable (usually money 
owing for materials and supplies), pay- 
rolls and similar liabilities occurring 
constantly in the course of business. 
Altho some corporations show interest, 
taxes, dividends accrued under the sep- 
arate caption of “accrued liabilities,” 
it is more conservative to regard them 
as “current.” 

Working capital is seldom stated in 
a balance sheet. If the current assets 
exceed the current liabilities, the differ- 
ence equals the working capital. If the 
current liabilities are larger than cur- 
rent assets, the difference is known as 
the “floating debt.” No company can 
be considered thoroly sound financially 
unless its working capital is adequate 
to its needs. A floating debt or lack of 
sufficient working capital, is a menace 
in times of financial stress. In the 
panic of 1907 many concerns were 
forced into bankruptcy, altho, except 
for lack or working capital, they were 
in a prosperous condition. 

Finally there are “deferred liabili- 
ties,” sums set aside, usually out of 
earnings, to meet special exigencies, 
such as depreciation in the value of 


such as removing overbur- | 
den for hydraulic mining, diamond drill- | 
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ANITARIUM 
DIETITIANS 
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A CLASS 
IN COOKERY 


7” BUSY IN 
THE FOOD 


> LABORATORY 


Most on are ill because of wrong modes of living. 

The moment a patient enters the doors of this Univer- 
sity of Health, his habits and daily mode of life are changed 
. . - he is taken back to simple principles at once ; simple 
diet properly regulated, health-building exercise, the out- 


door life, sunshine, fresh air, physiologic medical treatment, 
and rest for body and mind. 


The diet system of the Battle Creek Sanitarium is the result of almost 
half a ceatury of thorough-going scientific research. It is not based on 
fads, guess- -work, or unproven theories. The Sanitarium dietitians have 
succeeded in making a simple, wholesome bill of fare which is surprising!y 
varied and appetizing. A wide variety of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
hygienically prepared, and a thousand and one new dainty and delectable 
dishes give zest to the menu. Tempting nut and cereal preparations 
take the place of heavy, indigestible foods. The new calorie system, 
originated at this institution, enables each patient to regulate the diet to 
his own individual needs. Most people who visit the Sanitarium to 
learn the better way are so favorably impressed with the new diet sys- 
tem that they continue it after returning home. 


In addition to opportunities for education in “‘right living”, the Sanitarium affords 
many unique advantages to health seekers. First of all the most thorough-going 
examination possible is made by a corps of experts. ists and bacteriologists 
examine kidney and bowel excretions, X-Ray experts inspect heart, lungs, stomach 
and other internal - Lang — inventory of the whole ¢ body is made. ydro- 
therapy, phot y, radium, medical 
gymnastics, age ere Ben sony massage, oa all — 7 remedies are applied by 
the aid of 300 specially trained nurses and attendants and the most varied and complete 


t ever insti 








Guests have the combined advantages to be derived 
from favorable climatic conditions, attractive surroundings, 
scientific methods, and close and conscientious 
medi ision = interesting daily 
lectures and health classes, physical A ~d 
and health training. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


A free copy of booklet “* The 
Simple Life in a Nutshell’’ by Dr. 
Kellogg, of the nitarium and 
copies of daily menus mailed on 
request. Sign and mail the cou- 
pon today. 


Dept. 133—A 

The Sanitarium, 

Battle Creek. Mich. 

Send me the free book- 

let “The Simple Life,"’ 

by Dr. Kellogg and copies 
of Sanitarium Menus, 


Name. 





Address 
City 
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brought to sufferers from deafness by the marvelous a 


new invention. Just out! The Improved 1913 Model 


NEW 4-TON 


"Positive, perfect hearing for those who are afflicted with deafness. This wonder- 
ful instrument hasfour different sound strengths, instantly changed by a touch of the finger on 
a tiny switch. Four times as powerful, four times as efficient, four times as convenient, four times 
as helpful as any other hearing pte , 

Send NOW for our Great Intro- 
Big Introductory Offer , er hay A on tennew maree 
offered for only alimited time direct to users at Jobber’s Lowest Net Price 
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The Great Roosevelt 
Dam in the 


Salt River 
Valley, Arizona 


is watering a farm 
for you 


Not a big farm, perhaps, but an 
orchard home of ten or twenty, or even 
forty, acres, if you feel equal to the 
undertaking. And this is superlatively 
good laud, deep, durable, rich and easily 
worked, the kind that allows the owner 
to ride in big automobiles and have 
pianos in the parlor. 


The soil is prolific. Every acre, in- 
telligently handled, will produce from 
four to ten times the average returns of 
the best land in the corn belt, and the 
local market takes everything raised at 
profitable prices. 


You who look to the West for a home 
can do yourself no greater benefit than 
to investigate the money-making oppor- 
tunity offered by this wonderful valley, 
with its twelve months’ growing season. 


It is located in the center of the most highly 
mineralized country on earth. Miners must be 
fed—hence good prices for all produce. 


Fruit ripens early, beating other sections by 
from twenty to sixty days, and brings “top prices.” 
Thousands of cattle and sheep fatten on alfalfa 
grown here, and they, too, “top the market.” 


Land watered by this great dam may be had at 
about $150 an acre on good terms. The tremen- 
dous electrical power which is being developed is 
expected to pay the entire expense of maintenance. 


If you want to locate on unsurpassed soil, in a 
perfect climate, with abundant water, splendid liv- 
ing conditions, and a market that will take all you 
can raise, write to me to-day «for a copy of our 
new folder, “Arizona and the Salt River Valley.” 


C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
2338 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


I’ll gladly give you also full information regard- 
ing Twice-a-month Homeseekers’ Excursions. 


KK, of 
ers; to know your old favorites 
more intimately. Written bya prac- 


tical workeramong gardens, illustrated 

with actual photographs from theauthor’s 

Own home. Send §1.30 for a numbered 

copy of the Author’s Limited Edition, pre- 
1 


paid. 
THOMAS MEEHAN AND SONS 
America’s Pioneer Nurserymen 
Box 59. Germantown, Pa. 





By ABRAM LINWOOD URBAN 


A book that every lover of nature, every 

landscape architect, every practical gar- 

dener, and every lover of good books 

will desire to possess. Teems with valu- 

able suggestions. pleasurable reading and food 

for serious thought; sending you into your gar- 
den prepared to form new 
friendships with plants and flow- 





Purchase a Southern Farm 


Prices range from $10 an acre up. Nature favors you 
with big oie ample rain, mild winters, enjoyable sum- 
mers. Social, religious, and school privileges the best, 
Beef, pork, poultry, sheep, and dairying pay handsomely, 
Large profits in alfalfa, truck, corn, cotton, nuts and 
apples, Great industrial. ings in all parts of the 
South, “Southern Field,” state booklets and all facts free. 
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physical properties, repairs, losses in 
collections, insurance, and (especially 
in connection with mines), the exhaus- 
tion of natural assets, such as ore and 
coal. The importance of depreciation 
allowance may be realized when it is 
stated that theoretically a modern steel 
plant depreciates at the rate of Io per 
cent. a year, provided that only ordi- 
nary repairs are made. In other words, 
a $20,000,000 steel plant is theoretically 
worth only $18,000,000 after the first 
year, $16,000,000 after two years, and 
nothing in ten years, except as real 
estate and junk. The practice of some 
companies to lump or consolidate their 
plant accounts with their intangible as- 
sets’ prevents successful inquiry as to 
the real value of the capital assets and 
the amount of “water” pumped into the 
capitalization, and it prevents one from 
determining the actual rate of deprecia- 
tion which is charged. Deferred liabil- 
ities, also sometimes spoken of as “con- 
tingent,” are liabilities for which the 
company may or may not be held liable, 
such as guaranties of principal or in- 
terest of the bonds of another corpora- 
tion. There are some corporations, no- 
tably railroads, which would be forced 
into bankruptcy were they compelled by 
default of their subsidiaries to make 
good all or even a large part of their 
guarantees. 

If, the writer concludes his masterly 
analysis, a company’s total assets ex- 
ceed its total liabilities, including out- 
standing stocks and bonds, the differ- 
ence is called “surplus.” Surplus is not 
necessarily cash. Circumstances may 
be conceived whereby a company might 
have a large surplus and not a dollar in 
cash. “It is always safest to regard the 
surplus merely a bookkeeping entry, rep- 
resenting the difference in the company’s 
tavor between what it owes and what it 
owns. 


“The more or less popular phraze, ‘pay- 
ing dividends out of surplus,’ is entirely a 
misnomer. Nothing can be paid out of 
surplus—dividends and other disburse- 
ments can, however, be charged against 
surplus, which is quite different. If the 
investor will always think of this surplus 
item in this manner he will never be mis- 
led into false conclusions by the showing 
of the surplus account in the balance 
sheet.” 


This article is very instructive, as 
it explains simply and_ intelligently 
various difficult problems of modern 
bookkeeping. Some one has said of 
this science that, like statistics, it lends 
itself to proving any desired result. A 
solvent concern may seem insolvent 
and reversely, a bankrupt concern may 
seem to be on the high road to pros- 
perity, if figures are dexterously jug- 
gled by an expert bookkeeper. But we 
will not be imposed upon so easily, 
if we keep in mind the few simple 
facts emphasized by the writer. 





DREERS 


DIAMOND JUBILEE! 


OND SRD 


I‘ OFTEN hap- 

pens that you 

want something extra 

choice in Flower 

Seeds or a special va- 

riety of vegetable or a2 fine Rose which 

you noted last summer, or some unusual 

perenniai or garden plant which is not 

kept in stock by the average dealer, If your 

inquiry as to where you will most likely find 

what you are looking for, be made to a 

thoroughly posted professional or amateur, 
the answer nine times out of ten will be: 


“You Can Get Them at Dreer’s” 


The Diamond Jubilee edition of Dreer’s 
Garden Book describes and offers nearly 5000 
species and varieties of Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs, which include really everything worth 
growing in this country. Practical cultural 
netes on flowers and vegetables make this 
book of greater value than any half dozen 
books on gardening. 

Mailed free to anyone mentioning 
this publication. 


Dreer’s Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas, with 
immense wavy flowers in sprays of 3 and 
4 blossoms each. Just as easy to grow as 
the common sorts. Our mixture contains 
a full range of colors, 10c_per_pkt.—2c 
per oz.—60c per % lb. Garden Book free 
with each ordcr. 


HENRY A.DREER Puicapenruia 

















Sweet Peas 


In thirty-six years of successful seed-selling we 
have introduced more Novelties that are now in 
general cultivation than have any three other 
firms. We produce Selected Stocks upon our 
own seed farms in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
California, while ForpHook Farms are famous as 
the largest trial grounds in America. We had 
the past season one hundred and fifty acres of 
Sweet Peas alone! We hold to-day the largest 
stocks of ReE-SELECTED SPENCERS in the world. 


Six “Superb Spencers” 


we will mail one fifteen-cent 
For 25 Cts. packet each of Extrripa PEar- 
son, the unique new light pink of huge size shown 
on colored plate,—THoMmas STEVENSON, the intense 
flaming orange,—IrisH Bete, rich lilac flushed 
with pink,—also one regular ten-cent packet each 
of Kinc Epwarp SPENCER, intense, glossy, carmine 
scarlet,—Mrs. Hucu Dickson, rich pinkish apri- 
cot on cream,—also one large packet (80 to 90 
seeds) of The New Burpee-Blend of Surpassingly 
Superb Spencers for 1913, which is absolutely un- 
equaled. With each collection we enclose our 
Leaflet on culture. 
(> Purchased separately these would cost 75 cts., 
but all six packets will be mailed for only 25 cts. 


Burpee’s Annual for 1913 


A bright new book of 180 Paces, it pictures by pen and pencil 
all thatis Best in seeds. and telis the plain truth. While 
embellished with colored covers and plates painted from 
nature. itis A SAFE GUIDE, entirel 
tion. Shall we send you a copy! 
A postal card will do. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
PHILADELPHIA 


free from exaggera- 
fso, write TO-DAY, 


Burpee Buildings, 








Complete Homé Study Courses in Agricult. | 
ure, Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gar- | 
dening. Forestry, Poultry Culture and Veteri-| 
nary Science under l’rof. brooks of the Mass. 
Agricultural College. Prot. Craig of Cornell 
University and other eminent teachers. Over 
one hundred Home Study Courses under able 
professors in leading colleges. 
260 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 186, Springfield, Mass. 





Prof. Brooks 














MEN and WOMEN WANTED for GOVERNMENT POSITIONS. 
$90.00 month. Thousands of Parcels Post Positions open. 
Annual vacations. Short hours. No “layoffs.” Common 
education sufficient. Influence unnecessary. Farmers eligi- 
ble. Send postal immediately for free list of positions open. 
FRANKLIN INSTITU.E, Dept. K 124 Rochester, N.Y. 
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Each 





In every make an occasional 
car proves almost trouble-proof. 
No breakdowns, no repairs. 

The man who gets it tells his 
friends he got a lucky car. 

But every buyer of Reo the 
Fifth gets a lucky car. This is 
how I insure it. 


How I Do It 


A lucky car means simply a car 
built with proper care and caution. 
I have spent 26 years in learning all 
that is necessary. 

I have all of my steel made to 
formula. Then every lot is analyzed 
twice to prove its accord with the 
formula. 

Then the finished parts are tested. 
In every part I require over-capac- 
ity, not less than 50 per cent. 

The gears are tested in a crushing 
machine, to prove that each tooth 
will stand 75,000 pounds. 

Springs are tested in another ma- 
chine for 100,000 vibrations. 


Added Cost - 


I use big tires—34x4—to save you 
tire expense and trouble. This year, 
by adding 30 per cent. to my tire 
cost, I have added 65 per cent. to 
the average tire mileage. 

I have in this car 190 drop for- 
gings, to avoid all hidden flaws. Steel 
castings would cost half as much. 

I use 15 roller bearings—11 of 
them Timken, 4 Hyatt High Duty. 


R. M. OWEN & CO., 






30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 
Tires— 
34x4 Inches 
Center Control 
Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
Rims 
Three Electric 


Passenger 


General Sales 
Agents for 


Top and windshield not included in price. 
odies windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter,extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 


a 
By R. E. Olds, Designer 


The usual ball bearings cost one- 
fifth as much, but ball bearings often 
break. 

I use a $75 magneto to save igni- 
tion troubles. 

I doubly heat my carburetor— 
with hot air and hot water—to deal 
with low-grade gasoline. 

I use a centrifugal pump, instead 
of a syphon, to insure positive cir- 
culation. 

I use 14-inch brake drums for 
safety. Also seven-leaf springs, two 
inches wide. 


1,000 Tests 


The various parts of this car, dur- 
ing the making, get a thousand tests 
and inspections. 

Each engine, for instance, is tested 
48 hours—2o hours on blocks, 28 
hours in the chassis. 

Fitted parts are ground over and 
over, until we get utter exactness. 





Lucky Car 


Each body is finished with 17 
coats. It is deeply upholstered with 
genuine leather, filled with the best 
curled hair. 

The electric dash lights are set 
flush with the dashboard. Thus the 
car’s appearance shows the care we 
use. 


Center Control 


No other car has such easy con- 
trol as you find in this Reo the Fifth. 

All the gear shifting is done by 
moving a handle only three inches 
in each of four directions. 

Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. So the car has no levers, 
either side or center, to clog the way 
in front. 

You get in this car the wanted left- 
side drive. The driver sits close to 
the cars he passes. Yet you shift 
the gears with your right hand, just 
as with the old right-hand drive. 


Costs Me $200 Per Car 


Reo the Fifth, without these pre- 
cautions, could be easily built for 
$200 less. For the first few months 
you might not know the difference. 
But in years to come this skimping 
might cost you several times $200. 

I know this well, for I have built 
cars for 26 years—over 60,000 of 
them. I know the cause of troubles. 

I save this $200 per car by build- 
ing only one model, by building all 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


my own parts, by wonderful factory 


efficiency. And I put that saving 
into these extremes, to save you 
after-cost. 


If you think that it pays to have 
a car like this, ask us to send you 
the details. 


Our thousand dealers now are show- 
ing the 1913 model of Reo the Fifth. 
Write for our catalog and we will tell 
you where to see the car. 


REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 


We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover: 
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THREE O'CLOCK 


FATIGUE 


hour fatigue. 


‘Tabulator, 


time and money. 





will the ordinary typewriter the day’s 
\work usually begins to tire the operator 
by three o’clock; the constant strike, strike, 
strike on’ the. usual heavy-touch machine 
shows its fatiguing effect in mid-afternoon. 
But when the operator has the advantage of 


Monarch 


there is neither three o’clock fatigue nor closing 
The Monarch operator doesn’t 
hammer the keys, she touches them. The 
mechanical principle exclusively incorporated 
in the Monarch completes the impression. A 
feathery touch starts it—therefore strength 
isn’t called for and fatigue doesn’t follow. 


Letters written on the Monarch Typewriter 
are uniform in spacing, alignment and color 


In addition to the Monarch Light Touch, and the exclusive 
Monatch Rigid Carriage feature, every other important 
improvement of the modern typewriting machine, such 
as Back Space Key, Two-Color Ribbon Shift, Contained 
tc., will also be found in the Monarch. 
~-Let us demonstrate Monarch economy of strength, 


SEND FOR MONARCH LITERATURE 


Then try the Monarch, to the end that you may know 
that Monarch merit rests in the machine itself, not merely 
in what we tell you about it. 


Monarch Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


Light 
Touch 











NEWS OF THE BUSI- 
NESS WORLD 














IS YOUR MEMORY BAD? 


Your efficiency in any line of work depends, 
not on what you have learned, but on what you 
remember. A ready, dependable memory is 
the key to success in life. Our Memory and 
Mind Training is simple, speedy, sure; makes 
you quick and confident in thought and speech. 
Our free booklet, “ WEST’S IDEAL MENORY 
SYSTEM,” tells how, gives proof; also, how 
to obtain free the masterful book, ** PUBLIC 
SPEAKING,” TUE NAT, PRESS ASS’N, Dept. 
41, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


’ a 
~~ 





of celebrities Bought and Sold 
Send for price lists 


| Autograph | WALTER R. BENJAMIN 


225 Fifth Avenue New York 
| Letters | Publisher “THE COLLECTOR,’’8! a year 








AUTOGRAPH LETTERS BOUGHT. — Highest cash 
price paid for autograph letters by famous people. Write 
me before selling elsewhere. toy cash for every pur, 

chase. P. F. MADIGAN, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 





THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY 


described by the New York Sun as “a 
miracle of condensed scholarship, and the 
most satisfactory and practical work of its 
kind in the language.” The latest, most 
scholarly and most authoritative dictionary 
for home and office use—an abridgment 
of the monumental Oxford Dictionary now 
nearing completion. Contains 1,041 pages; 
defines over 70,000 words; bound in ex- 
ceedingly handsome red, flexible sheep- 
skin, with the title and arms of Oxford 
University stamped in gold on the back 
and front cover. An invaluable work and 
an exceedingly handsome book. Price, 
$1.50, express charges prepaid. 
CurRRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING Co., 
140 West 2oth St.. New York City. 





Tariff Changes and 
Stocks. 

HEN one of the two 

Democratic Senators 

from Colorado declared 

that he had no intention 

of breaking away from 
his party to protect the special indus- 
tries of his State, the prices of smelters 
and beet sugar stock broke from four 
to seven points. This, according to 
Byron W. Holt, Chairman of the tariff 
reform committee of the Reform Club, 
who has made a life-long study of tariff 
problems, is an indication of what will 
happen to all industrial stocks when 
the Democratic Party redeems its 
pledges. While many important prod- 
ucts will, perhaps, be placed on the free 
list, the average reduction on imported 
articles will probably not exceed 35 or 
40 per cent. An idea of the extent of 
the reductions is indicated by the fol- 
lowing table taken from Chairman Un- 
derwood’s speech on the subject in 
August. 


RESUME OF DEMOCRATIC BILLS. 


Equivalent 
ad valorem rate. 


Estimated 
(Average per cent.) 
— 


saving to 
Consumers 
Import, Democratic (a 12-month 
IQII. bill. period). 
Free $390,000,000 


Measure. 


Free list 
Wool— 
Ra 29.00 
M 48.36 } 
Cotton 27.06 
Metals 22.42 
Chemicals 16.66 
Sugar Free 


50,000,000 


88,000,000 
80,000,000 
17,000,000 
115,000,000 


$740,000,000 


Here, Mr. Holt goes on to say, in 
The Magazine of Wall Street, is an 
estimated saving to consumers of 
$740,000,000 a year from the proposed 
revision of only six schedules. If the 
remaining eight schedules should be 
similarly reduced, the saving would 
presumably exceed $1,000,000,000 annu- 
ally. “As the Government would not 
lose more than about $100,000,000, it is 
certain that the remaining nine-tenths 
of loss would come out of the protected 
industries. It is also certain that a 
loss of nearly a billion dollars in profits 
will hurt somebody somewhere.” 


Stocks Most Likely to 
be Hit by Tariff Re- 
duction. 


EN years ago, Mr. Holt avers, the 
tariff added almost $80,000,000 to 


the profits of the United States 
Steel Corporation. To-day the tariff 
adds only $30,000,000 to the profits of 
Mr. Morgan’s pet combination. Of this 
sum only about $30,000,000 will be 
snatched from its coffers by the pro- 
posed Underwood bills. - 


“The net earnings of the Steel Corpora- 
tion in I9II were $104,305,465, only $30,- 
080,619 of which was left for the common 
stock. The net earnings this year will 
probably not exceed $110,000,000, only 
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I Want to Give You 
“Human Energy” 


My book explains the laws governing right 
exercise—some of them for the first time. It 
shows clearly and concisely why a few 
minutes daily of movements scientifically 
directed to reach your internal organs—all 
of which are muscular—will do infinitely 
more for your health and strength than 
hours of random exercise. 


I offer it to you free, because I want you 
to understand the principles underlying The 
Thompson Course, which has brought thou- 
sands from uncertain health and inefficiency 
into fuller, more useful and serener life, 


Sooner or later, you will adopt the prin- 
ciples of my Course—all men of sedentary 
life will, You will find “Human Enerey a 
real contribution to the science of making 
the most of oneself. It is startling, yet 
obviously true. Sending for it puts you 
under no obligation, except to read it as 
though it were written by a friend. 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 


Suite 121, Exchange Building, Worcester, Mass. 
Typewriters 


On the Rentaf-Purchase Plan and at Sensational Prices 


We have a new way of buying and selling 
typewriters that is revolutionizing the type- 
writer business. Thousands and thousands 
of people are sending their orders, people 
who would not pay the prevailing excessive 
high prices. 

Vou will approve of our plan because it 
gives you what you want, a standard visible 
writer at a price that you are willing to pay. 

We buy directly from the manufacturers 
in great quantities at prices close to the cost 
of making. 

Instead of selling through salesmen and 
agents we sell direct to the user at less than 
the lowest wholesale prices. 

Instead of sending the salesmen to see 
you we send the typewriter. You receive it 
in your home or ofhce and use it at our risk 
until you are satisfied that you want to keep 
it—then you rent it by the month at the cur- 
rent rental rates, and when the accumulated 
rent equals our special cut price the pay- 
ments stop: The typewriter is paid for—the 
typewriter is yours. That is all there is to it. 

You will be surprised at the price; it is 
as low as the price of a good second-hand 
bought through a dealer. It is lower than 
the prices of the cheaper grades. 

fe will send you free, full information of 
this remarkable offer together with some in- 
teresting facts about typewriters and how they 
are sold. 

If you don’t have a post card handy write 
your name and address on the margin of 
this page, tear it out and mail to-day. The 
reply will come by the first return mail. 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
166 B 76 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


DON’T-SNORE”’ 


U. S. Patent 
Positively prevents snoring and mouth 
breathing: keeps the nostrils open and 
clear, allows norma! breathing through 
the nose, adjusted in a moment, com- 
, fortable, convenient. Gold fi filled. One 

* Dollar, postpaid, If unsatisfactory af- 
ter 30 days’ Jjisl mgeer re ed upon 

n’t Sno 


return 0 
Ss E DEVICE S SALES Co. 
Leesb 
— 
Civil War Cent and 


x 
COINS BOUGHT AND SOL © 23 page retail list for 


three cent stamp. Monthly public sales of Coins, Paper Money, 
Antiques, Gems, Curios, etc. Catalogs free to collectors. 
L. ELDER, Dept. 0, 82 East 28d St., New York 
ronze Memoria 7 .orwee 
nd Estimates Furn: 
JNO. WILLIAMS, ine BRONZE FOUNDRY, S40 W Sith St., New York 
Write for our Illustrated Booklet. 
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for the common stock—the fixed charges 
now being about $2,500,000 greater than 
they were in 1911. A reduction of $30,- 
000,000 to $35,000,000 a year in net earn- 
ings, therefore, would probably leave 
nothing for dividends on the common 
stock. 

“In view of probable tariff changes and 
of other legal and economic changes 
(such as the decreased efficiency of labor 
and the dissolution of the trust), I do 
not expect the five per cent. dividend on 
Steel Common to continue more than 
another year and doubt if any dividend 
will be paid on this stock after 10914. 
Possibly the dividend on the preferred 
stock will be a little uncertain after 1913 
or I9Q14.” 


The minor steel companies, Mr. Holt 
thinks, would lose proportionately less 
because they produce less of the finer 
steel products, such as wire, tin plates, 
hoops, etc. The Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany would probably earn $1,000,000 
less than at present. As its present net 
profits are only $4,000,000 a year, net 
earnings would decline 25 per cent. 
This would mean a loss of seven per 
cent. on either the preferred or the com- 
mon stocks, neither of which has ever 
paid a dividend. The Republic Iron 
and Steel Company would lose between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000 a year. With 
the new rates, we are told, the preferred 
stock should be worth about two-thirds 
and the common stock one-third of 
their respective prices under the present 
duties. 


Not a Sweet Outlook 
for Sugar. 


QUALLY bearish is the writer’s 
E outlook regarding the future 

prosperity of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company and 
the National Lead Company. Next to 
the U. S. Steel .Corporation, the 
American Sugar Refining Company 
will, however, in his opinion, suffer 
most by the proposed changes. Altho 
this company sold some of its beet 
sugar interests a few years ago, yet it 
is generally supposed to still own or 
control, 60 per cent. of the beet sugar 
output of this country. The full out- 
put amounted to 541,000 tons in IQII, 
and will probably exceed 600,000 tons 
for 1912. 


“As the duty of 1.9 cents a pound on 
refined sugar is practically all effective 
and causes sugar to sell this much higher 


as the Democrats propoze to make it— 
it is evident that free sugar would mean 
a loss of more than $20,000,000 a year on 
the beet sugar produced in this country. 
Nearly if not quite half of this loss would 
fall on the American Sugar Refining 
Company. This would mean a loss of 
about 20 per cent. on the $45,000,000 of 
common stock of this company. 
considerably more than the average earn- 








ings applicable to dividends on this stock. 


about $35,0000,000 of which will be left | 


than it would sell if sugar were free— | 


This is | 









The Trained Man 





Dodges the Axe 


This old axe has lopped off 


heads since the year one. 
inefficient man 


The 


always gets 


it. The efficient man dodges it. 


Efficiency 


means 


being a 


“Cracker Jack” at some partic- 


ular thing. 


It means being 


able to more than hold your 
own in filling a good job that 
pays a growing salary. 


/f you can only read and write, 
and are ambitious, the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools 
will impart Efficiency to you 
in your spare time—whoever 
you are—wherever you live—J 


whatever you 


do—whatever 


you earn—or how little spare 
time you have at your disposal. 


It costs you nothing to get 
the facts telling how the I.C.S. 


can help you. 


Simply mark 


the attached coupon opposite 
the occupation that particular- 


ly appeals to you. 
Doing so places 


coupon today. 


Mail the 


you under no obligation. 


You’ve got to get Efficiency 


or “get 


the axe.” 


Choose! 


Mark the coupon NOW. 


F INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 1006 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify forthe position before which ‘I mark x. 





Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
ee Expert 
Archi tec 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
ngineer 
Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plambing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 








Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial [lustratin 
Industrial Desi ng 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Rannin 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 
Agriculture Freneh 
Chemist German 













Name 








Present Occupation 








Street and No. 
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Apparently, therefore, regardless of other 


. 4 Write for considerable losses that it would probably 
2c rs | ee ays as | e FREE Book suffer by free sugar, this company’s losses 
. ei on its beet-sugar output would mean the 


Electricity or Water-Power Does dite Work - abolition of all dividends on its common 


stock. The cutting in two of the pres- 
ent duties on, sugars—which is about the 


Just a “Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Machine! least that the Democrats are likely to do 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing the a would, apparently, make the common 
work formerly done by women, at a cost of 2 cents a week for power. Saving thousands Jism - 44, stock of this company worth much les: 
upon thousands of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles, Leaving & 2 \ : F . 

the women free to do other work while the machines are doing the washing. ; = \ than its present price—II7. 


The 1900 Motor Washer ries 


e e ° System Next. 
Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! * HE successful ened ee of the 
Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces. 


Parcel Post seems to point in- 
ists of the famous 1900 Washer with either Electric Motor or ! B- nm . , 
Wunct those. Son tare onthe power as easily as you turn on the light, and back ev itably to the next step in the 


fae the alsches fon done tite. | appropriation by the Government of th 
iancos ee at! co slaele and sey ~_—a channels of communication, the estab 
mere child’s play. lishment of a government-owned tele 
A Self-Working Wringer [1900 Electric Motor Washer graph and telephone system. A little 
Free With Every Washer | © be connected with any ordinary more than one year ago Postmaster 


Electric Light Fi : 
. lL General Hitchcock announced that he 
The motor runs Washerand Wringer. We guarantee the perfect 
working of both. No extra charge for Wringer. which is one of would recommend to Congress the ac- 
"| the finest mada WRITE FOR FREE BOOK and 80 Days? © ee ~ 
4) FREE TRIAL OFFER! Don’t doubt! Don’t say it can’t be done, quisition by the Government of tele- 
The free book proves that itcan. But wedo not ask you totake ° : ° 
our word for it. We offer to send a 190 Motor Washer on absolute graph lines. He pointed out that in 
Free Trial for an entire month toany responsible person. Not . ‘ 
1W accent of security—nor a promise to buy. Just your wordthat | fifty of the leading countries of the 
you will give it a test. e even agree to pay the freight, and ° ° hate 
will take it back if it failsto do all weclaim for it. A postalcard | world, including Great Britain, Ger- 
ciate pisk your pameand address sent to ustoday will bring youthe man France. Austria. Ital Saain 
| ree by return mail. ) Pee > & s aly, < . 
1900 Water Motor Washer All. correspondence should be addressed to 1900 WASHER ©0., y> : 7 7 
Can be connected w 6018 Court St, Binghamton, N.Y. Or, if youlive inQanada, | Russia, and Japan, the Government 
any water tap instantly J Priteto ee Gatedion Washer Oo.,355 Yonge St., Toronto,Canada. 
owns and controls both telephone and 


24 Aake Robinson - telegraph facilities and that, in most 
- 9 cases, they are operated in connection 
,_ Yauut® Light Baths Peter Moller s with the postal service. The sugges- 


tion, remarks the Philadelphia North 
































in You 4 Own Home! Seif . American, not only met violent protest 
. Liver S N “ig. ~~. from the financial interests but occa- 


HEALTH, VIGOR, LIFE THRU LIGHT 2 ee sioned a severe rebuke from the White 
Only 2c. to 4c. for a life-pulsing, in- Oil is pure. Wet gee Ss House to the Postmaster General. Yet 


vigorating, vitality-strengthening Electric Untouched : ’ 
Light Bath in your own home—taken just from the factory of Mr. Hitchcock’s utterance was only the 


as conveniently with this Robinson Elec- echo of a similar recommendation made 
tric Light Bath Cabinet as you would step Peter Moller at the : ” r d 
inte and out 08 6 tb, Mater the cabinets Norway fisheries till it ME twenty years ago by John Wanamaker 
turn the switch—and the myriad rays of reaches you. It is free \ Siac} and recently repeated by him. There 


light infuse your whole system with a disagreeable f 
new, lasting feeling of real life. from er can be no argument against this propo- 
Makes a New Being of You Taste and Odor oa |! sition, according to our Philadelphia 
Gives y li the benefits of the Turkish bath with the 9 i? ron n rv c 1 = 
tonic eflect of electric light rays is odditien—o aetunel Moller’s Oil is ; Fa “ ter pora y> except the br efs of spe 
health preserver, tor Light ” Life. Cleanses and keeps easily digested “)- cial interest. 
a clear, the body full o! vigor, the brain quick and and does not > ; 
A Free Book, handsomely illustrated giving com- & repeat.” 


plete _information 


' “The most obvious benefits are those 
oe ged ae & . : ~~ of economy, to be reflected in a lower- 
mene Se Se i { A: | ws ; : ing of rates. It has been estimated that 
inet, is ready to be ; , : oP a government-controlled telegraph system, 
sure you write for an lucted ijunct to tl toffi 
sure you write for ; “4 conducted as an adjunct to the postoffice, 
ita. postal card we. é Sold only in flat, oval bottles— seat te fj oe . F hied 
will do—today. 7 ee is never is bulk. Your druggist has it. could be run profitably at rates one-t irc 
Scbincse q lee r Yod of those now exacted from the public. 

Electric “a pi Schieffelin & Co, Sole gents New If the present rates were maintained, Mr. 


Mig. Co., ga ee Ses \Vanamaker declares, the profits in four 
418 Robinson ee ° ee years would liquidate the purchase price. 
As es Wedding Invitations, Announcements 


: Visiting Cards and St d Stati ° 
TOLEDO, OHIO Ann SOm is ow | Styles fon an Ghegeet Shop at . 7 ~. 
Moderate Prices. Samples upon r Our New Book, When Uncle Sam Owns 
Social Etiquette, $1—free with every o the Telegraph Wires. 


LYCETT, 317 NORTH CHARLES ST., BALTIMORE, MD. ee rates, Mr. Wanamaker 














THE BEST OF BALZAC points out, would be made possible 

In six handsome volumes, full library size, each 514 x 734 in. Green by economies of operation. Every 
cloth binding; gold titles; half-tone frontispieces. Large print, clear | telegram office in the country could be 
type, wide margins. Contains all of Balzac’s greatest masterpieces— | closed; the business would be done in 
“The Wild Ass’s Skin,” “La Grande Breteche,” “Old Goriot,” “A Passion | post-offices and by postal employees. 
in the Desert,” “An Episode Under the Terror,” “Eugenie Grandet,” | Every letter-box, in a properly con- 
“A Woman of Thirty,” “Caesar Birotteau,” “Cousin Betty,” and “Cousin | ducted system, would be a telegraph 
Pons.” These six volumes represent Balzac at the zenith of his powers. |station; a telegram dropped into a 
They contain some of the most fascinating and powerful fiction in French | pillar-box, with proper stamps affixed, 
literature. Price, $3.00, express charges prepaid. would be forwarded immediately upon 
CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, collection; and in the business districts 

149 West 29th Street, New York City. of cities these collections are made 
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twice an hour, and sometimes four 


times an hour. 





“The use of stamps would make un- 
necessary the complicated system of book- 
keeping the telegraph companies must 
now employ. Scientific methods of utiliz- 
ing the wires at hours when they carry 
little commercial business—as has been 
started in the matter of night letters— 
would permit still lower rates. 

“And the public would benefit not only 
from a cheapened service but from a 
vastly extended service. There are 
thousands of communities where there is 
now no telegraph station because the 
companies cannot get enough business to 
make the opening and manning of an 
office profitable. Yet these places have 
postoffices, and the government could add 
either telegraph or telephone equipment 
at comparatively small cost. In this way 
country districts now remote from tele- 
graph communication would be brought 
in instant touch with the outside world.” 


Is There a Money 


Trust? 
S there a Money Trust? “No,” 


says J. Pierpont Morgan. “Yes,” 

says Samuel Untermyer, the keen- 
witted lawyer, who is steering the 
Congressional Committee investigat- 
ing this problem through the Scylla 
and Charybdis of high finance. Mr. 
Untermyer prepared calculations re- 
lating to the so-called “interlocking of 
directorates” between banks and dif- 
ferent railroad or industrial corpora- 
tions, tending to show the extent to 
which certain individuals or interests 
connected with banks and_ banking 
houses of prominence may be deemed 
to exercise a preponderating influence 
in the conduct of different organiza- 
tions. This compilation covers the 
affiliations of eighteen financial institu- 
tions or firms which through 180 in- 
dividual directors or members hold 
directorships to the number of 746, 
distributed among forty-one banks and 
trust companies, eleven insurance com- 
panies, thirty-one railroad systems, 
twenty-eight industrial corporations, 
nineteen public utilities companies, two 
express organizations and one steam- 
ship company. These concerns, it was 
set forth, have a total capitalization of 
$25,325,000,000, the impression sought 
to be conveyed being that there is a 
concentrated control in a few hands of 
the financial machinery of the country. 
Bradsireet’s regards the  investiga- 
tions of the Pujo Committee as hostile, 
actuated by political motives, and ex- 
presses the opinion that “the entire 
performance only seems calculated to 
further obstruct progress in the enact- 
ment of a reformed banking and cur- 
rency law.” The New York World, 


however, is of the opinion that Mr. Un- 
termyer has established his contention, 
Mr. Baker, one of the money-kings, in 
the course of the examination admit- 
ted dangerous concentration of credit. 
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AN OFFER EXTRAORDINARY 


THIS IS A ‘STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER”’ 
TYPEWRITER TALK, BY TYPEWRITER MEN, TO 
THE READERS OF CURRENT OPINION 


I OOK at the illustration of our New Fox 





Visible Typewriter, Model No. 24, and con 
pare it with any other typewriter you have 
ever seen or used. 

Here is a Really Visible Typewriter—note that 
the Writing Line is on top plain sight, and 
that the type bars rise from where they are lying 
and strike the platen in full view of the operator, 
and in a direct line of vision, and that all 
what you have written remains in full sight until 
the paper —y been removed from the typewriter. 
Compare this with those old style typewriters, 
that some typewriter concerns are still advertis- 
ing as wvisibles, but on which the writing line is 
beneath the type bars, and you have to look down 
into them—or between them—to try and see what 
you have written. 


Touch a key in the keyboard and you change 
the color of your writing instantly from black, 
blue, or purple to red. Press the Tabulator Key 
at the left, in front, for paragraphing, writing 
the complimentary closing, etc., also for all kinds of billing. At the right and at the front 
is our Back Space Key. This moves the carriage backward for making corrections, or put- 
ting in punctuation, This key also enables the operator to erase a word of three letters 
and write one of four in its place. Press the Stencil Key shown at the left front for 
making stencils from which thousands of duplicate letters can be made. Four rows of keys 
writing eighty-eight characters reduce the shifting one-third. The right shift key locks auto- 
matically for writing in all caps. A positive automatic line lock prevents you from writing 
beyond a predetermined line. The ribbon travels in a “zig-zag’’ line—not straight across 
from spool to spool as on others—thus using all of the ribbon and making it last three or 
four times as long as on other typewriters. The ribbon automaticaily re-winds itself from 
one spool to the other without any attention from the operator. Carriages are interchange- 
able, and run on ball-bearing tracks. Platens are removable so that both a hard and a soft 
platen can be used on the same typewriter. Extremely light touch, ‘“‘No falling leaf is lighter 
than the touch of the Fox Typewriter.” Choice of Elite, Pica, Condensed Roman, Medium 
Roman, or Italic Type—we carry more than three thousand special type in stock, of our 
own manufacture, and can furnish keyboards for any language without extra charge. The 
Fox has an easy, almost noiseless action, is very durable, and is sent with cleaning outfit 
and fine metal case. 


This is the Fox, the typewriter we manufacture—this is the typewriter that we will send 
to any reader of Current Opinion anywhere in the United States On Free Trial, all ex- 
gg charges fully paid—no deposit required—no ‘red tape’—no delay—no obligation to 

If purchased after trial you can pay a little down—whatever you can spare—and the 

Me. in small monthly payments. 





Gentlemen, in all sincerity we can honestly say that this proposition has never been 
equalled by any other typewriter company, and all we ask is that you write us—TODAY 
—NOW—giving us your name and address so we can send you our new catalog and write 
you personally about our typewriter, and our Free Trial Offer. 








@ar~ Current Opinion Coupon 


PLEASE SIGN AND MAIL 


Fox Typewriter Co. 
3302-3312 Front Avenue 
GRAND RAPIDS - MICH. 

















HOW DO YOU MAKE YOUR LIVING? 


This is not impertinence—merely by way of leading up to a point. 
The point is that a large number of very intelligent, active and enter- 
prising people make their living by selling magazine subscriptions. 
Some people are doing a great deal better than making a living in this 
line of work—making money, in fact. Still others could greatly improve 
their circumstances if they would give up their present employment and 
take up subscription work. A card addressed as below will bring you full 


particulars. 


CURRENT OPINION 


Agency Department 


134-140 West 29th Street, New York 
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“The figures presented by Mr. Unter- 


* 
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BG, yi SES SS a y 


ee ey; oe: Ss acess Lye myer,” remarks George L. Edmunds in 
} : ‘ the Boston Transcript, “prove beyond 
peradventure that there exists in New 
ee York a community of powerful inter- 
ie Se est. They prove further more that the 


.F aS days of active and constant competition 
_-A VOLCANO OF HE A ] TH <3 between the money powers of the 
zs f > financial center are ended. Mr. Un- 
# ’ termyer’s averment, to be expressed in 
i # Mould he the Result if all the the report of the committee, will be that 


corrective legislation of a most compre- 
now giving forth their healing Vapors were 


hensive character is necessary. He will 
urge extension of the present limited 

combined into one enormous instrument 
Respiration is nature’s method of purifying the blood 


Federal control of financial institutions. 
He will recommend, and without doubt 
and sustaining health. If the air passages of the nose, 
throat and lungs are in a diseased and weakened condition, 


the committee will prepare certain bills 
reforming the system through Federal 

the air which is drawn into the lungs becomes foul and supervision of the interstate ebb and 

vitiated and is in no condition to carry on the purifying 

process. This results not only in a local disturbance but 


tlow of money and credits.” 
impairs the health of the whole system. 


You would not take an internal medicine for a lacerated 
hand, nor would you inhale a remedy in treating stomach 
trouble. Undoubtedly you would apply the medicine di- 
rectly to the affected parts and obtain the best results. 
Is it any more unreasonable to adopt the direct method in 
treating diseases of the nose, throat and lungs, instead of 
abusing your stomach with lozenges, drugs and cough 
syrups: 

There is no longer an excuse for the wrong treatment of 
Colds, Catarrh, Tonsilitis, Bronchitis, etc. The Respirone 

rovides a means of treating respiratory diseases that is 
both unique and effective. By our method the best known 
remedies are changed into a warm vapor and becoming 
mixed with the air that is inhaled, reach every part of the 
nose, throat and lungs that may be reached by the breath. 
When this vapor comes in contact with the irritated and 
inflamed tissues it is deposited in a thin, soothing and 
antiseptic coating. It acts almost immediately in relieving 
the throat and the “stuffed up” feeling which is one of the 
most unpleasant symptoms of Catarrh and Colds in_ the 
head, and in such diseases as Asthma, Bronchitis, Tonsilitis, 
etc., it not only furnishes a quick relief, but by an intelli- 
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A Lean Year for 
Railroads. 


N 1912, according to the statistics 

collected by the Railway Age Ga- 

zette, the building of new railroads 
reached a low ebb. The total of new 
lines constructed by 161 railroads dur- 
ing the year was only 2,997 miles as 
against 3,066 miles built by 146 com- 
panies in 1911. The year’s contribu- 
tion to existing facilities is (so we are 
told in Bradstreet’s) the smallest since 
1897. Canada, on the other hand, has 
witnessed the building of 2,232 miles of 
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and systematic use of the instrument very marked 
permanent benefit is obtained. . 

The Respirone treatment has met with the approval 
of all physicians who have investigated it, and it 
is such a distinct and effective departure from old- 
fashioned methods that people of intelligence every- 
where are endorsing this remarkable method. i 

Any Respirone that does not prove satisfactory in 
every respect may be returned at the end of fifteen 

days and the entire amount pee for the 
(we instrument will be immediately refunded. 
uP s The Respirone IS ALSO furnished with 

i -} battery. Write for Booklet. 

(Se? = THE ELECTRIC RESPIRONE CO., _ 

rl 535 Penn Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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new roads as against 1,898 last year. 
Purchases of new equipment make a 
better showing, the total number of 
locomotives ordered by the railroads of 
the United States in 1912 having been 
4,424, against 2,850 in 1911, while they 
ordered 226,195 freight cars, against 
133,117 last year, the passenger car or- 
ders placed covering 3,623 of that class, 
compared with 2,623 in IgII. 


“It is noted that the new freight cars 
ordered were the largest in number since 
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1906, when the total was 310,315, and it 
is also indicated that the present year’s 
favorable record in the above respect was 
made in the last six months. There have 
been twelve railroad receiverships, in- 
volving lines having 3,762 miles, with an 
aggregate capital in stocks and bonds of 
$181,458,497, against five such occurrences 
in I9II, with 2,606 miles of lines and a 
capital of $210,606,882. The Pere Mar- 
quette road, with 2,331 miles of road and 
securities aggregating $80,858,500, was the 
principal source of the year’s compara- 
tively large showing as to receiverships. 
The year’s foreclosure sales covered, how- 
FOR ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS ever, only 661 miles of roads, with $25,- 
; 920,990 in stocks and bonds, against 2,606 
We will send you, express prepaid, a handsome and very convenient | miles sold under such proceedings, with 
a capital of $210,606,882.” 


It is perhaps significant that no rail- 
Capicare road of importance has raised its divi- 
copies in good condition ready for handy reference. After the volume | dend in the past year. Railroad presi- 
dents, such as Mr. Yoakum, have writ- 
, ; ten articles on the pitiful plight of the 
would a book; or transfer the old copies and use it for a new volume. | American railroad for the popular 
magazines. From the point of view of 
the railroad magnates the outlook is 
distinctly gloomy. 
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BINDER for your copies of CuRRENT Opinion. You can slip each 
number of the magazine into this Binder as it arrives. It will keep your 


is complete you can place the Binder on your library shelf just as you 


CurRRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 





140 West 29th Street, New York City. 
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Ultimate Fate of the 
Harriman Roads. 


HE decision of the United States 
T Supreme Court that the Union 
Pacific Railroad by its acquisition 
of stock in Southern Pacific had violated 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law came as 
a surprise to those who were aware of 
the history of those lines. But an even 
greater surprise came to them when 
the Supreme Court apparently reversed 
its former rulings in similar cases and 
forbade the purchase, pro rata, by 
Union Pacific stockholders of the 
Southern Pacific holdings. Evidently 
the Supreme Court does not wish the 
history of the dissolution of the 
Standard Oil Company to repeat itself 
in this instance. Under the decision 
of the Court the Union Pacific is 
(1) deprived of its control of South- 
ern Pacific; (2) the Southern Pacific 
is to be deprived of its control of Cen- 
tral Pacific; and (3) the Union Pacific 
and Central Pacific may be united into 
one undertaking. In this manner the 
Union Pacific and the Central Pacific 
will continue to secure the traffic they 
are especially adapted to convey, and 
the Southern Pacific will retain the 
traffic it can deal with most economic- 
ally and efficiently. Whether or not, 
remarks the London Statist, the change 
will make any real difference in the 
situation remains to be seen. 


“As far as it is possible to form an 
opinion no great change will occur, except 
perhaps that California will now benefit 
not only, as in the past, from the high 
credit of the Southern Pacific, but also 
from the high credit of the Union Pacific. 
No one doubts that the construction of 
the Panama Canal will bring about im- 
mense developments of the natural re- 
sources of the Pacific Coast States, or 
that what these States will urgently need 
will be a greatly increased railway system 
extending in every direction throughout 
California,, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, and 
Arizona, as well as down the coast of 
Mexico.” 








An Ill Wind _ that 


Blows Good. 

HE Southern Pacific has in recent 
T years spent many millions of dol- 
lars in building the extensions 

and branches called for by the new con- 
ditions and will doubtless continue its 
extension policy. The advent of the 
Union Pacific Railway at San Fran- 
cisco, in Northern California, and in 
Oregon will mean that the high credit 
of that Company will now also be made 
available for extensions, and that in this 
way the Union Pacific will not only 
greatly add to the prosperity of the 
Pacific Coast but will add largely to its 
own earnings. “It will, in fact,” to 


quote again London’s financial author- 
ity, “secure a still greater scope for its 
energies than it now enjoys in the dis- 
trict between Omaha and Ogden and 
between Ogden and Portland.” 
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VERY morning — 

about the land—there 

is a bunch of get- 
there men who are off the 
mattress at the first crack 
of a bell. 

They swing down to their work 
with cheek aglow—with grit afresh 
—with eye alight—they’re the 
Sunrisers’ Club of Successful Men, 
most are acquainted with Big Ben. 


They’ ve left it to him to get 
them up in the world—and he’s 
done it so loyally, so cheerfully, 








The Sunrisers’ Club of Successful Men. 


so promptly, that he’s already 
sleepmeter to two millions of 
their homes. 


Big Ben’s the clock for get-there men. 
He stands 7 inches tall, massive, well- 
poised, triple plated. He is easy to read, 
easy to wind, and pleasing to hear. 


He calls just when you want and 
either way you want, steadily for 5 min- 
utes or intermittently for 10.—He’s two 
good clocks in one, a dandy alarm to 
wake up with, a dandy clock to tell time 


all day by. 


Big Ben is sold by 18,000 watchmakers. His price 
is $2.50 anywhere in the States, $3.00 anywhere in 
Canada. If you can’t find him at your jeweler’s, a 
money order sentto Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, will 
bring him to you attractively boxed and express prepaid. 




















THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY 


described by the New York Sum as 


and the most satisfactory and practical work of its kind in the language.” 


The latest, most scholarly and most authoritative dictionary for home 





and office use 


now nearing completion. 


words ; bound in exceedingly handsome red, flexible sheep-skin, with the 


title and arms of Oxford University stamped in gold on the back and 


front cover. 


Contains 


“a miracle of condensed scholarship, 


an abridgment of the monumental Oxford Dictionary 


I,04I pages; 


An invaluable work and an exceedingly handsome book. 


Price, $1.50, express charges prepaid. 


CuRRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


140 West 29th Street, New York City. 











defines over 70,000 





For Travel Expenses 


HESE Travelers’ Cheques 
are better than actual 
money because they can 
be used like money in all 
parts of the civilized 
world and are safe to 
carry. 

You can pay hotel bills 
with them, buy railway 
and steamship tickets, 
use them in the principal 
shops, without converting 
them into currency. 

They are issued in $10, 
$20, $50 and $100, each cheque 

engraved with its foreign money value. 


They are useless without your signature and 
may be replaced if lost or stolen. 


Thousands of American tourists are find- 
ing them the most convenient and economical as 
well as the safest traveling funds. They can 
be cashed at 50,000 banks without a personal 
introduction; your signature identifies you. 


“A. B. A.” Cheques 


Get them at 

your Bank 
If your own bank is 
not yet supplied with 
them, write for infor- 
mation as to where 
they can be obtained 
in your vicinity. 
BANKERS TRUST CO. 

New York City 


















$92.50—Our Price 
for Next 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards “ Steelcote” Garage 
(19138 Model), direct from factory, for $92.50. But to 
protect ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we set a 
time limit upon the offer. We guarantee this record price 
for 30 days oniy. Just now we can save you 835 or more. 


Edwards Fire-proof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 


An artistic, fire-proof steelstructure for private use. Gives 
absolute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders. fire, light- 
ning, accidents, carelessness, etc, Saves 820 to 830 monthly 
in garage rent. Savestime. work, worry andtrouble. Comes 
ready to setup. All parts cut and fitted. Simple, com- 
plete directions furnished. oe rust-proof. Joints 
and seams permanently tight. Practically indestructible. 
Locks securely. Ample room for largest car and all equip- 
ment. Made by one of the largest makers red paste a fire- 
proof buildings Prompt, safe delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Postal sent today brings new 56-page illustrat- 
ed Garage Book by return mail. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
645-695 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“The decision will, we are convinced, 
have no adverse effect upon the prosperity 


Union Pacific, or, for the matter of that, 
upon that of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé, which extends into San Fran- 
cisco. In these days in which railway 
managers have learnt to appreciate the 
folly of endeavoring to abstract traffic 
from neighboring lines, and the advantage 
of working in cooperation, and when, 
moreover, the railways are prevented by 
legislation from making any secret rates 
either by rebates or otherwise, there is 
little or no difficulty in preventing waste- 
ful and injurious competition. Hence the 
result of the decision is likely to be that 
the Central and Union Pacific railways 
will secure just as much traffic from the 
Pacific Coast States as in the past, and 
that the Southern Pacific and Atchison 
will also retain their fair share of the 
traffic,” 


Made in America. 
HE wide distribution of articles 


manufactured in America is made 

evident by recent figures of the 
Statistical Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Barbed wire, fly paper, telephone, 
boots and shoes, automobiles, wire 
nails, motion picture films, flying ma- 
chines, telegraph instruments, locks, 
hinges, razors, bath tubs, traction en- 
gines operated by steam, traction en- 
gines operated by gasoline, stationary 


engines operated by gasoline, stationary 
engines operated by gas, electric loco- 
motives, elevators, cotton gins, cash 
registers, and cream separators—are a 
few of the numerous products of Amer- 
ican ingenuity distributed literally over 
the entire globe. The designation 
“made in America” is evidently a 
recommendation throughout the world. 
Wire nails, for instance,—one hun- 
dred and forty million pounds—went 
to no less than sixty countries in 1912. 
American telephones and telegraph in- 
struments went to such distant places 
as British Africa, Egypt, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, Korea, 
Java and the Canary Islands. The 
value of scientific instruments and ap- 
paratus exported from our shores, ac- 
cording to the calculation of Moody's 
Magazine, reach a total of over thir- 
teen million dollars. Of this amount 
one million dollars’ worth went to 
Cuba, four and one-quarter million 
dollars’ worth to Canada, and one and 
one-half million dollars’ worth to the 
United Kingdom, while among the 
other countries and communities to 
which they were distributed are Siam, 
Portuguese Africa, Ecuador, the 
Straits Settlements, Egypt, Trinidad | 
and Tobago, Peru, Asiatic Russia, and 
Bolivia. Even such a comparatively 
unimportant article of commerce as fly 
paper went to approximately seventy- 
five countries and colonies. American 
barbed wire serves the agriculturist in 













either of the Southern Pacific or of the | 











struction. 
for the home. 
Delivered in 


ments accepted. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos, let 
us send you our beautifully illustrated cata- 
logue that gives full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 162 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


PIANOS 


The tone, touch and magnificent wear- 
ing qualities of the V 

explained by the exclusive patented fea- 
tures, the high-grade material and 
workmanship that ente: c 
The VOSE is an ideal piano 
Over 
United , 
of charge. Satisfaction guaranteed. Liberal 
allowance for old pianos and time pay- 


the 























OSE Piano are 


1 superb 
into their con- 
70,000 sold. 
States free 

















engines operated by steam, stationary | 





every grand division of the world. 


SHINES LIKE 
A MIRROR 


and tear, will 


this easy 8-in-One way: Wring out a soft 
cloti'Ta cold water and put il a few drops of 


8-in-One, Then wipe your piano, aining room table, 





buffet, chairs--any fine varnished or veneered furni- 


Dry and 


ure, lish with clean, d 
(Be sure to rub always with the gr: 
never rub in circles 


cheese cloth. 
in of the wood; 


cles.) 
All the grime and ®oil, all the marks of ordinary wear 


itively vanish. Back comes the origi- 


nal beauty and lustre of wood. 3-in-One contains no 


grease to 
usual furni 


rub off on your clothes; no acid to injure; no 
ture polish odor. Just a clear, pure oil prep- 


aration that women have been using constantly for over 
ears--because it’s so good. cs 
ub the leather seats and backs of your furniture 


with a soft cloth moistened with a little 


-in-One. This 


prevents the leather from hardening,cracking or rotting. 


Mrs. Alvin Gaumer, Blandinsville, II. 


writes: *“*As 


a furniture polish 3-in-One is the best I have 
ever tried.” 
FREE .“rte today for a generous free bottle 


and the 3-in-One Dictionary. Try be 
stores in 8 size bottles: 


10¢, se eee (New 50c Half Pint size 
is the money saving home size.) 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


42CUH. BROADWAY, 
New York City 


ou buy. 
’ At all 


fore 
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PORTABLE 
GOLDEN GEM 
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A} ws Guarantee with every machine—money 


Over 60,000 in operation pearly half sold 
through recommenda:ion 


Purchase through your Stationer 


If he can’t supply you send remittance to 








fefunded if not satisiactory within 10 days 
F.GANCHER 4,4,%5°, N. ¥. 
AGENTS WANTED 
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,. FACTORY REBUILT 
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Remington No. 
Smith Premier \o, 2—823 
Two of our special bargains. 
mark and guarantee like new machines. 
Are thoroughly rebuilt. and perfect in 
appearance. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
can save yeu $25 to $75 on any machine, 
BRANCH STORES IN LEADING CITIES. 
writer’s Confession” and catalog. 


American Writing Machine Co. Inc. 345 Broadway. N.Y. 
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which formed so striking a feature of 
her character, the lady with the fringe 
placed my offering upon her open palm, 
and inspected it critically. 

“One—_two—three—an’— a —’arf—four 
—fitpence ’apenny!” she _ proclaimed. 
“Couldn’t you spring anuver ’apenny, Mr. 
Gluckstein, and bring it up to the even 
tanner? 

“You'll be blowed if you will? All 
right, young feller, I’ll be blowed if I 
care.” 

The lady with the fringe gathered the 
coins together and placed them in an old 
red handkerchief which appeared to be 
performing the duties of a garter. 

Then she stood up and plucked a hare- 
bell and chewed thoughtfully at its stalk. 
“’Ot, ain’t it?” she puffed, straighten- 
ing the fringe as she squinted up an ap- 
palling vista of sunbaked road. “’Ow 
many miles to the Beer, Sir Garnet?” 

“About two,” I thought. 

“That’s done easy enough, when you’ve 
fipence ’apenny in ye’re stocking,” said 
the lady. “Glad as I met you, ole dove. 
I bin stone broke since yesterday. All I 
got tucked away when I met you was a 
pawn ticket and some ’air curlers.” 

“Some what?” I asked. 

“‘Air curlers, dearie—fur me fringe.” 

I regarded the straight, damp thing 
which obscured her eyelets—and won- 
dered. I looked at the battered man’s 
hat, the fragmentary old sack of a gar- 
ment, the hopeless bundle, the tin can— 
and I wondered. I looked at her ridicu- 
lous face and the bootless feet, and still 
wondered. It struck me how queer a 
thing it is to be a woman. The sensation, 
must be complicated past expression. 

“What is it, Willie?” cried the lady 
suddenly, as she pounced down upon 
something white which lay on the grass 
by my side. 

“That is my pocket handkerchief,” I 
said. 

“T’ll keep ’im, ole dear,” said the lady 
with the fringe. “It'll do fur a keep- 
sake. . It’ll fetch a copper, too. You 
ain’t agoin’, ole sweet?” she continued, as 
I rose up, gripping my handbag very 
tightly; for it occurred to me that I 
might as well keep that. 

“Yes,” said I. “I’m going now. 
got a train to catch.” 

“Then,” announced the lady with the 
fringe, “I’m comin’ with you, to kerry 
the bag.” 

This was just what I had feared. I 
retreated a pace or two; but the lady 
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with the fringe pursued me. There was 
distinct purpose in her two little eyes, 
and the suggestion of a flush seemed to 
glimmer through the dust upon her 
cheek. “I’m ‘avin’ that bag, young man,” 
she said. And she had it. 

She collected the bundle and the tin 
can, and put on her boots. I awaited 
developments with anxiety. 
tion was that she would bid me an affec- 
tionate farewell and depart her 
leaving me to take what steps I chose 
for the recovery of the bag. 

But I maligned the lady. She was not 
a luggage thief. “Push on, my precious,” 
she said. “I’m carryin’ ye’re bag for 
you.” 

“Nonsense!” I protested. “You have 
enough to carry of your own. And you 
are yearning to drink up that fivepence 
ha’penny. The hour for parting has ar- 
rived,” 

“Tl’m kerryin’ the bag for you, Alger- 
non,” said the lady with the fringe. “And 
if you argue, I shall set about you. Push 
on, sonny.” 

So I pushed on; and the lady with the 
fringe, perspiring heavily and grunting, 
but full of conversation, labored along 
by my side. She told me all about the 
hopfields and her husbands, and dis- 
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cussed, with many apt descriptive touches, | 


the comparative discomforts of all the 
jails in England. 

And in reply to all my protests, she 
answered thus: “Hi am kerryin’ the bag, 
young feller. Don’t argue. Used to ker- 
ryin’ things, I am.” 

When we got to a point within hail of 
my destination, she stopped and sat down 


by the roadside, laid by the bundle and | 


can, and once more took off her boots. 
Then she gave me back my bag. 

“T’ll rest me yere,” she said. “You can 
do what’s over on ye’re lonesome. ’Tain’t 
fur. When I’m rested a bit, I’ll git back 
to where we started from. What about 
that ’apenny, dear boy?” 

I found a little more money for her, 
and thanked her, and turned to depart. 
But— 

“You ain’t agoin’ off like that!” she 
cried. “Without so much as a kiss for 
auntie?” 


In stepping hastily backward, I very 


nearly put my foot in a wasps’ nest. 


The lady with the fringe strode up to 


me. 
“Proud, are you?” she cried. “Then 

take that, you monkey-faced baboon.” 
I took it, and can feel the tingle yet. 





BIGAMY AGAIN? 
An absent-minded man was interrupted 
as he was finishing a letter to his wife, in 
his office. As a result, the signature read: 





Your loving husband, 


Hopkins Bros. 








And so she received it. 


ABOUT THE SIZE OF IT. 

“What,” asked the Sunday-school teach- 
er, “Ss meant by bearing false witness 
against one’s neighbor ?” 

“It’s telling falsehoods about them.” 
said one small maid. 

“Partly right and partly wrong,” said 
the teacher. 

“I know,” said another little girl. “It’s 
when nobody did anything and somebody 
went and told about it.” 



























Write for these Books 


About South America 
and a 
South American Cruise N 


HEY tell you interesting 

I facts about South America 
of which you have never 
dreamed. They tell you of its 
beautiful cities, its wonderful sea- 
coast and great rivers, its snow- 
capped mountains and tropic 














tion about a 64-day cruise, cost $300 
up, leaving New York, March 22d. 
This cruise includes visits to Bahia, 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Monte- 
video, Buenos Ayres, San Paulo, 
Petropolis, Barbados and Trinidad 
in the West Indies, and optional 
trips to Panama and Valparaiso. 
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=) This cruise is made by the new }f 
. . , : 

\{ Twin-Screw §.S. Vestris, 11,500 
Sy tons, equipped with modern safety ? 
oO devices and affording passengers 
V9 the comforts of a well appointed $Y 
hotel. f 

OY You who are fond of travel, who delight in 
A new peoples and countries cannot afford to O} 
neglect this opportunity to see South America. y 

Write for the books today. You incur no obliga- 


tion and no expense other than that for a postal. 


ee LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


)\ BUSK & DANIELS, General Agents 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history. form 
structure, and writing of the Shert-Stery, 
taught by J. Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippiu 
cotts Magazine Over one hundred Home 
Study Coursesunder professorsin Harvard, 
Brown, Cornel!, and leading colleges 
250 page catalog free. Write today. 
THE HONK CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 266, Springfield, Mass. 






Dr Esenwein. 
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Adulterated Securities 


The buying and selling of securities 





is an important part of our national 
commercial life. The investing public 
is studying the character of securities 
to-day as it has never studied it be- 
fore, and are coming to recognize that 
there are standards by which the value 
of securities may be tested, just as 
there are standards for merchandise. 
There are such things as adulterated 
securities. As Brokers we apply these 
standards and show our clients how 
to measure values. By using these 
tests you are in a position to tell the 
good from the bad. 


(HISHOLM & ( HAPMAN 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Empire Building, Broadway § New York 


FARM MORTGAGES 


WHERE TO BUY THEM 


HE market for first farm mc -tgages 

is in the agricultural region, just 

as the market for stocks and bonds is 
in the big cities. 

Here in the Great Corn Belt of the 
middle West we are in touch with to- 
day’s businessman farmer. His mort- 
gage on his producing farm is like the 
commercial paper of the city business 
man. It is secured by definite land of 
known value and the man and his re- 
sponsibility are known. 

We have been in the mortgage busi- 
ness more than fifty years. We believe 
our Illinois First Farm mortgages con- 
stitute a most desirable form of invest- 
ment. They are especially adapted to 
the individual who wants security first 
of all and a good rate of interest. First 
Mortgages on Corn Belt Illinois Farms 
give both. 

We should be glad to correspond with 
individual investors who desire such in- 
vestments or more information about 
them. Write to-day for list No. 245. 


A.G. DANFORTH & CO., Bankers 


Founded A. D. 1858 
WASHINGTON - - ILLINOIS 




















TYPEWRITERS Jerecs, Yoots, e.00; Olivers’ 
Underwoods, $15.00. 15 days’ free trial and 5 years’ guarantee. 
Harlem Typewriter Exchange 
Dept. C. L. 28, 215 West 125th St., N. Y. C. 
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The financial and investment editorial matter printed in the advertising section of Current 
Opinion is written by a financial expert of the highest reputation for ability and integrity, 


without any reference whatever to advertisers. 


Confidential answers to specific questions, based on an intimate knowledge of all accessible 


records, will be made to our subscribers who are looking for safe investments. 


Financial Bureau, New York City. 


TAKING A CHANCE 


T CAME as quite a big surprise 
when the mercantile agencies an- 
nounced in January that in the 
year 1912 more bankruptcies had 
occurred in the United States than 
in any year since 1893 except in the year 
1908. According to the figures there 
were more than 15,000 failures in 
1912, or about 50 a day. There were 
only 240 more in the panic year 1908 
than there were in this past year of 
apparent prosperity and activity. 

When one comes to analyze the 
reason for this constant crop of fail- 
ures there is one reason that far sur- 
passes all the others, in technical lan- 
guage it is “lack of working capital.” 
It means that a man has suddenly 
found himself at the end of his tether 
and unable to put any more cash into 
his business or to get any more credit 
for it. 

He has been trying to make one dol- 
lar do the work of two or three. He 
has been trying to do a big business on 
a little bit of money. Perhaps the 
bank has been very liberal with him in 
the past and he has gone ahead in the 
full expectation that he would be able 
to get cash for all his legitimate needs 
when he wanted it. Any one of a 
dozen different factors may have in- 
terfered with his calculations. Per- 
haps the bank itself found a better use 
for its money; or its officers may have 
changed. Perhaps an inspector told the 
bank not to be quite so liberal. 

Whatever the cause, the conclusion 
is the same. A man suddenly finds his 
business too heavy for him to carry on 
and is obliged to let it go for the 
benefit of his creditors. It is such a 
common story as to be almost trite 
and tiresome to tell. Nevertheless, be- 
cause it occurred so frequently, it is a 
thing worth talking about if one can 
suggest any means whereby it can be- 
come less frequent. 





Telephone Bonds 


Deservedly popular are the bonds of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. and its 
subsidiaries. The steadily increasing margin of security for principal and interest 
3 In addition each 
nd is backed morally and financially by the parent Bell Company. Write for 
booklet O. “Diversified Investments” describing telephone bonds that pay 5%. 


George H. Burr & Company 


plone these bonds foremost among public service securities. 


14 Wall St., New York 
Boston Philadelphia 


St. Louis 


Rookery Bldg., Chicago 
San Francisco Seattle 
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WITH EVERYTHING 


He who puts all his money and re- 
sources into a business establishes a 
weak business by that very act and 
leaves himself without a single reserve 
upon which to fall back or upon a 
single anchor to windward in case of 
a blow. 

Almost all successful business men 
recognize this fact. If they have made 
this original mistake they usually find 
it out in the first period of strain. If 
they can weather that period they be- 
gin immediately to build up a sort of 
reserve bank to carry them through 
the next crisis. You will almost in- 
variably find that the merchant or 
manufacturer who has been successful 
for a long period of years has built up 
for himself many other sources of 
strength besides his regular business 
upon which he can call in time of need. 

Some men accomplish this result by 
diversifying their business, that is by 
becoming partners in half a dozen dif- 
ferent businesses. Others become stock- 
holders in banks, feeling that the in- 
fluence so obtained will help them out 
in case they need help. A third class 
buys standard stocks and bonds for in- 
vestment in the business itself. The 
most usual course, however, is to take 
a part of the profits of the business and 
invest it as a personal investment in 
securities that are immune from the 
ups and downs of the business itself. 

There is of course nothing new in 
any of these plans, they are all prac- 
ticed by successful business men and 
have been practiced for generations. 
Even such a powerful organization as 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey is said to have had a regular policy 
of accumulating securities of other 
companies, not with the idea of gaining 
control, but with the idea of having a 
very large reserve of invested cash 
which it could use at its discretion 
whenever necessary. This collection 
of stocks and bonds was quite apart 
from the insurance fund which it car- 
ried against its risk of fire and other 
casualties. 

If this principle is well recognized 
and widely practiced, the method of 
its practice varies very greatly. A good 
many companies and people believe 
that they are putting it into practice 





ewer 


when they take a large proportion of 
the profits of the business and put it 
back each year in the form of new 
buildings, equipment or new property. 
This form of depreciation is an ex- 
cellent thing, but it does not accom- 
plish the result aimed at as a rule. 
What it does is to create a certain 
amount of tangible assets which will 
form a new basis of credit or perhaps 
which can be turned into a form of 
securities and then into cash. That is 
all very well if conditions should be 
normal and it should be possible, when 
a strain comes, to open new lines of 
credit or sell securities to the public. 

If, however, a man who has been 
building up his business this way sud- 
denly finds himself short of cash or 
with his credit curtailed, it is not an 
easy thing to open a new line of credit. 
If he goes to a new bank its officers 
will naturally ask where he was bank- 
ing before and why he does not con- 
tinue to do his business there. Whether 
he tells them or not, the people in the 
new bank will find out that he has been 
refused a new line of credit at his own 
bank and they will naturally wonder 
why. If he gets credit at all it will be 
given rather grudgingly and without 
that strong and consistent support and 
faith with which a bank accepts the 
account of a new customer if there is 
no such reason for his coming. 

Similarly if he go into the markets 
and try to raise money by selling 
securities, the bankers who do this kind 
of business will want to know all about 
his credits, and when they find out that 
the bank in his home town has been 
cutting down his line of credit, they 
will want a great deal more money 
from him for raising the new money. 
Usually he will find it quite impossible 
indeed to sell his stocks or bonds. 

Experience has demonstrated beyond 
a doubt that the wisest way to build up 
a sinking fund or a reserve is to put it 
away into other securities rather than 
to sink it into the business itself. The 
other securities should be of a form 
and character that will command re- 
spect not only with your own bank but 
with any bank to which you care to 
take them. If, for instance, your own 
banker, when he tells you that he does 
not want to extend any more credit to 
you, finds out that you have a good 
substantial block of bonds or stock 
which you can sell if you like, but 
which you are perfectly willing to put 
up with him as collateral for a loan, 
your interview with him will be a very 
satisfactory one for you. You will 
probably find in a great many cases that 
not only does this give you the power to 
borrow up to the ordinary limit on your 
collateral, but that it also strengthens 
your general credit at the bank very 
materially. 
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The Value of Preparation 


HE Bulgarians were prepared for their spectacular 
struggle with the Turk, and they won a series of 
brilliant victories. So have other armies, and so al- 
ways have individuals won when they were fully 
prepared. In times of peace they prepared for war. 


If you are to win the battle for your own financial 
future it is just as necessary for you to act now, that 
you may be prepared. If you have not already begun 
a systematic campaign for financial independence in 
advancing years, you should lay definite plans at once. 


Don’t deceive yourself with the thought that 
everything will come out all right, somehow. 
Things have a way of not coming out right 
at all unless you personally see that they do. 


The best New Year's habit you can form is to start saving money 
systematically, and thus provide a competency for the future. If 
you have some money accumulated—$100 or so—put it to work, 
and see that you get ample security along with a good rate of 
interest. For instance, you can invest $100, $500, or any multiple 
of these amounts in the Coupon Bonds of the American Real Estate 
Company. These bonds earn 6% interest payable by coupons semi- 
annually, and return principal in ten years. 

The American Real Estate Company's Gold Bonds may also be 
purchased in accumulative form by payments covering 10, 15 or 
20 years, and earning 6% compound interest. Just note the possi- 
bilities of systematic savings in these bonds: 

Matures in Cash 


$1000 


Term 
20 Years 
$40.53 » = $1000 
$71.57 ~~ $1000 
Our Bonds have paid 6% without loss or delay for 25 years, return- 


ing to investors more than$! 0,000,000. They are based on the owner- 
ship of select New York realty, affording the best possible security. 


Write today for booklets describing these bonds and new map of 
New York City showing location of our properties. 


American Heal (state Company 


Founded 1888 
Capital and Surplus, $2,076.587.35 


Room 522 New York , 


Annual Saving 
$25.65 





Assets, $24.134,240.39 


527 Fifth Avenue 
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AND TESTED 








FOR 30 YEARS 





fhe First Farm Mortgages offered for sale by us 
net investors 6 per cent., collected and remitted 
free, and have been tested for 30 years. We have 
clients in more than 30 States. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet “‘K” and list of offerings. Large or 
small amounts. Highest references furnished. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., GRAND FORKS, N. D. 





FIRST MORTGAGES ON OREGON 
AND WASHINGTON FARMS 


The 614% mortgages we offer for sale represent 
loans made with our own funds upon improved 
farms worth from two and one-half to five times 
the amount of the mortgage. Pamphlet and mort- 
gage list submitted upon request. 


THE DEVEREAUX MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1013-14 Spalding Bldg. Portland, Oregon 





| Tews Investment 


Insist on safety, reasonable 
market and fair income, such as 
can be obtained in solid mort- 
gage bonds on good properties. 

Remember that every chance 
for large profit is balanced by an 
equal chance for large loss. 

My business is that of a con- 
sulting broker, with nothing to sell 
but service. 


Correspondence Invited 


C. M. KEYS 

















i——— 35 Nassau Street, New York 
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! you will find that mothers who are careful about the temperature 
ae of the children’s bath are just as particular about the soap. 
Invariably they use Ivory. 


They do this because they realize how important it is to use a mild, pure soap and 
because they know how grateful Ivory Soap is to the tenderest skin and what a buoyant 
feeling of perfect, healthy cleanliness it gives. 


/ 


The more critical people are, the more they appreciate Ivory Soap for the bath and 
toilet. It offers every desired quality: It lathers freely. It rinses easily. It is pure. 
It is mild. It is free from uncombined alkali. It is made of the best materials of which 
___ soap can be made. It is inexpensive. And—it floats. 


2 IVORY SOAP ............99%% PURE 2 
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